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OUT OF THE 


“The Wonder Woman” 


Comments on 


“Eprror, McCacu’ 

“It is seldom I read a serial, but I began 7he IHlVonder 
H’oman, and from the first became charmed with it—with 
the unusual characters and the setting. I have felt that | 
wanted to thank you tor this really lovely story. It seems 
to me that stories like this are all too few. I shall not soon 
forget Mr. David, and little Joey, or Wanza with her ped- 
dler’s cart 

‘Thank you tor The Wonder Woman and for the pl as- 
ure it has given me.” 


H. R. F., Walla Walla, Washington. 


“GENTLEMEN : 
“In your October issue of McCatu’s Macazine you ask 


for an expression of feeling about, 7he H’onder Woman 


story. ‘How much pleasure has it given me?’—more than 
almost any story in*a/l/ the magazines | take; and I| await 
each issu impatiently. It is so unlike most stories, be 


cause it could easily be the real story of more than one 


life It touches one in the most human way—one’s heart 
is in and of the story as one reads—and it 1s so wholesome 


and Vita that one cnyovs it as ote does the real things ol 


life. In my opinion, it goes far ahead of The Crowni or 
The Purs of Patricia 


stories by the same author. Your magazine ts 


and | am hoping so much you will 
print more 
very exceptional.” 

Roche ster, New \ rk. 


About the October Cover 


¢ 
number You do seem to get some of the prettiest « el 
but the last éne is beaut i 
| 1 k Vict LI cal ( be he i! ny Way The 
tori re ilwa VI 1 i | ‘ an | ( il i { l 
just ly O. kK 1 ¢ m feel at home unles re 
ceived Met cve ! t 
MM PP. L. M., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
One Problem of Marriage 
) 
| > a t estim ite ( ll il | cents ] if 
Mee heer or to me, for peace of mind cannot 
ly \ morn ind uch articles 5 i/ Si / 
( f it / len f ca Vels 
| er contes by a husband who was not sa ed 
\ | < ‘ ‘ mm cle i helped both mrm\ hus ] d 
n elf i r, | uder view of life with its pos i 
tic li tat till vou have not sermonized You 
| Cl ( ‘ 1! ol . ( I l ri ( < 
vl T \ mere tol I c oblem Ol trie 
1 pl uppened t 1 for all of 1 s retin 
S yhere e broug face oO ce wil the sam pre le 
\ cl < CC] ) } 1 nt o } ce time hb 
\ fortunat 1 ed, is n who k ] 
tire ( reTIence f others whi road to tak We DP 
aie irl tor « erience mm any Case i d somett Ss we ] 
wit! er failure 
} Car Vels was evident! for 
single women wt were sacrincin talent oO! tiie iitar ¢ 
duty Some of the contributors seemed to think that the 
fire of duty merely burned away the dross, leaving the 
+} ] 


talent finer than it would have been; others that the fire 
consumed both the talent and the giver It is a question 


which every individual must settle for herself, and | cet 


j 


tainly admired the ones who settled their own questions, as 
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MAIL-BAG 


J. D., the business woman, and also M. R., whose ‘angel 
with the gilded pen’ came down to her kitchen, but who 
would have thought herself repaid had the good angel hov- 
ered in the clouds. 

“Why can we not have a similar discussion for the mar- 
ried women sr Wifehood and motherhood are self 
assumed No one else is to be blamed, but does that keep 
the Wife and Mother from wanting to take part in things 
outside her home Can she do so if she has small children 
and a very limited income, which provides for little or no 
help ?” 


Jackson, Tennessec¢ 


Addressed to Our Beauty Department 
“Dear Mis 


" have 


reducing flesh, and am doing well. I like 


BEACON: 

been following the directions you sent me for 
the exercises 
very much, and follow your diet rules as nearly as possible 
| have lost twelve pounds already by following your advice, 


and look younger already. I made the 


serious mistake of 
eating too much candy and cake.” 

Providence, Rhode Island. 

“Dear M1 . 

“Il am taking the milk diet, as you suggested, and feel 


bladde r 


and suffer a great deal, but it is getting better since taking 


BEACON: 
better already | have been having catarrh of the 


the milksdiet, and I think the diet is good for my cold as 
trouble | also take 


am now on the road to complete health, 


thanks to vou.” Alpine, New York 


vell as stomacl your physical exer 


18es nad ft ' | 
cises, and ITI 


Dear M BEACON 
“| would like to tell you how much I enjoy and get from 
vour beauty department ; 


Although all the women’s maga 
ines contain that department, they never seem to sound 
like such good common sense as yours.” 


\. P., Daphne, 


From Four of Our Well-Wishers 


“As St ing renewal, you need never worry about 
that McCat.v’s is a kind of household necessity that is re- 
newed like the flour bin when it gets empty.” 

Mrs F. A. D I 1TmMInNnLto! New Mexico 
| | ive 1 1 Sse i Sil a] Copy ot Met \ Ss for nit 
teen years or more lhe patterns are ill | ever use as 
they fit me perfectly) You may send the magazine to me 
every year as long as | live. I| never have been without it 
it al time sl e | co enced ind | have found it su 


Mass. 


MAGAZINE has been like a mother to me, for 


I knew 1 iw W ever about sewing when | lost my 
mother With a family, | knew I had to learn in some 
wal nd | subscribed for McCatu’ [ alwavs look for 
ward to its coming l use many patterns, and now take in 
sewing. I find I can use one pattern for so many gar- 
ments. 

“I will get up a club just as soon as I have a little 
spare time It is no trouble to get orders for McCa.u’s 
Those who have used it want it again, and it is easy to get 
new subscribers.” Mrs. A. T., Elkton, Kentucky. 


Che stories are so good and wholesom« I always use 
McCaul 
| like the size of your magazine because it is so easy to 
handle 

“Wishing you success.” 


Mrs. E. M 


patterns and have found them very satisfactory. 


H., Fresno, California 
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OUR FORECAST 


Hk February cover is another pretty girl's 

head, this time by Gene Pressler. Snugly but 
toned into a fur collar which embraces her chin in 
true 1916 style, and with a mandarin cap fitting 
closely to the trim little head, she is, every inch of 
her, The Girl of the Season. 

There will be a delicious Annemaria story by 
Blanche Brace, Annemaria Repeals a Law. 
This time Annemaria makes a discovery 
about college and girls who aren't pretty 
which strikes terror to her sturdy heart. By 
any stretch of the imagination her skinny | 


figure and impish face cannot be considered 
beautiful, and in the light of her discovery 
her future seems a dark one. Then she has 
a bright idea—a real Annemaria idea—and 
the cay is saved. 


From Diphtheria to Doughnuts 


Ng E, they say, laughs at locksmiths, 
and the breezy little love story, The 
Diphtheria Girl and the Measles Man, by 
Eva Aronson, proves that he is even un 
daunted by hospital regulations. An original 
situation, delightfully handled. Annie Ham 
ilton Donnell, in 7wo and Two, has written ) 
us a tender little tale of a man who, quite as 


in ordinary life, remains serenely uncon 
scious that to feed him is, in the eyes of his 
adoring bride and mother, a 
sacred rite. Whose pies, 
whose doughnuts, shall he 
eat? A question on which 
the little bride’s happiness is 
going to wreck until Mother 
finds the answer. 


Moonlight and Matrimony 


HERE are two—at 

least two!—mistaken 
waysof entering matrimony : 
one may approach it too 
seriously, or not seriously 
enough. Why I did not Give 
back the Ring is the frank " 
confession of a girl who 
realized after several months of her engage 
ment that it was largely the result of moon- 
light and romantic surroundings. She 
breaks the engagement—but finds that 
neither is this the correct solution of the 
problem she has created for herself. Her 
experience is that of hundreds of others, but Our 
Girl was earnest enough to find a way to repair her 
mistake. When I Married Dora is the amusing ex 
perience of The Happy Man, who, approaching 





FOR FEBRUARY 


marriage lightheartedly, is startled at the portentor 

seriousness of his friends and relatives. What does 
he, after all,know of Dora? Whatreal knowledge has 
she of him? He loves her, but who is he to as 
sume that he can make her happy How marriage 
makes 


is robbed of some of its seriousness for hin 


a most amusing story 
Here Comes the Bride! 


a ARY being the month of lovers, 
it is natural that some of our plan 


have centered about the prospective bride. 


Her Wedding Gown—simplicity itself at 
small cost—is the subject of our Hom 
Dressmaking Lesson; The First Home, by 
Jack Manly Rosé, provides archi 
tect’s plans for a delightful littl 
& bungalow, the details of interior 
| 7A = 9 colors and furnishings being care 
\/ a fully worked out; while The Lit 
/ \ ie. tle Bride's Garden is the true story 
/ \fcahF ot a real garden. Jhe Bride's at 
\ Et, Home and a practical article on 
\ \Pati Keeping House for Two will 
| \4 F prove equally interesting 
| 4) | 
| \j | Some Special Features 
Ve 
} ‘ The Bride's Linen Chest the 
newest ideas in embroidered 
4 lunch-cloths, doilies, sheets, pillow 
| } cases, and other household linen 
, | are described and illustrated, 
| while not only brides, but experi 
’ 5 7) enced housekeepe rs, will find 
LL practical help in Lighting the 
ms House. February fourteenth is 
| provided for by A Sentimental 
Party and some original ideas for 
Home-made Valentines. Two arti 
\ cles announced for January, but 
omitted through lack of space, 
\ will appear in February 


Fashion's Backward Glance 


é- Lagan ILD The Bertha of 1900 
Ds returned to grace the frocks 


of 1916! As a fitted flounce at the 
bottom of a yoke, it is quite in 
harmony with the revived Leg-of 
mutton Sleeve and The Smart 
Gauntlet Sleeve with a short shoul- 
der-puff like the diminutive puffed sleeves of grand- 
mother’s girlhood. Natty Skating Costumes and 
The New House-Coat which replaces the kimono 
are other features in the February McCatu’s 
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6 McCALL’S 


Latest Winter Creations 


The 
Fully Revealed in 
McCall Book of Fashions 


(Winter Quarterly) 


NEW and important changes are introduced in the new styles this season. Every 

touch of fashion about which women love to know, and which can _ be 
economically turned to advantage, is shown in this very beautiful and complete 
collection of styles. If it is in this book it is new and smart—if it is new and 
smart it is sure to be in this book. 

Hundreds of designs, many of them shown in color, in the new Winter 
McCall Book of Fashions show fashions latest decrees—forecasts of an entire 
season's fashion trend. 

This beautifully illustrated authority on refined dressing is brim full of 
suggestions for all occasions. . 


| Furs, Fabrics and Accessories 


Nearly all the new Paris designs include furs—but they are used in hun- 
dreds of new ways. The McCall Book of Fashions shows you how to re-make 
the old furs in the newest styles. The new fabrics are beautifully illustrated and 
show appropriate uses of linings and trimmings. 

All the lovely things which distinguish the woman of refined taste and 
careful judgment in dress, are thoroughly discussed; and suggestions are made for 
all occasions and costumes. 


Children’s Clothes 


Misses’ and children’s dresses and frocks, for school, for play and for 
Sunday; what the boy will wear; infants’ layettes and even suggestions for the 
doll’s wardrobe; everything that has to do with dress is thoroughly discussed in 
this practical and fascinating volume. 


Smart Dressing 


No longer is smart dressing possible only for the woman of wealth. The 
new styles favor home dressmaking more than ever before. The woman of 
economical taste may select from the McCall Book of Fashions any costume she 
may require and make it easily at home. 
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RSF BOUGHT _it—let 
me see—oh, when 

| we were in New 

| York three years 


= age. a 


It’s really a By th 
wonderful piece of 

brocade, don’t you think? I’ve 

only worn it once. It will last me forever. I take 

such excellent care of my clothes.” And the 

speaker held up, for a moment’s admiration, a 

gown in a rich golden brocade, then laid it care- 

fully on the smoothly spread bed while she dived 

into the open trunk again. 

“This,” she continued, emerging with a rose- 
colored moiré, “I got in Chicago, one year. It 
was a real bargain—awfully good material, as 
you see,” and she smoothed its surface proudly, 
“but after all, not half so stylish as this green 
messaline with the futurist girdle. Charles 
thought it frightfully conspicuous—so it was, of 
course, but those futurist things were all the rage 
that year. I like it!” 

The visitor looked on, with a murmured com- 
ment or two, as the trunk continued to yield up 
its treasures. 

“Which one are you going to wear to-night to 
Mrs. Bellamy’s dinner for your card club?” she 
asked curiously, after a silence. 

“Oh, none of these. I’ve known Ann Bellamy 
all my life. It isn’t worth while to wear out nice 
clothes for a neighborhood dinner like that. My 
suit skirt will do perfectly well with that silk 
waist you saw. The sleeves aren’t just right, but 
it’s plenty good enough. I don’t dress up very 
often—if you do, the first thing you know, your 
pretty things are all worn out—although I did 
put on the old rose moiré ior the reception to the 
new members of the Normal School faculty.” 


gs HE Visitor suppressed a gasp as she 
| cast a glance at the gown in question, 
T hopelessly out of date as to length of 
skirt, style of sleeve, waistline, and 
= having nothing to recommend it but 
the richness of a material long dis- 

carded by Fashion. 
As the telephone sounded below, and her hostess 
disappeared at its sound, she cast a glance at the 
bed spread with rich hues and delicate fabrics. 


JUST BETWEEN 
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There isn’t one of them,” 
she murmured, “that is wear 


stuffs them with tissue-paper, 
and locks them up in trunks, 
and thinks she is ‘taking excel 


EDITOR 


lent care of her clothes.’ Any one of them, worn 


when she first bought it, would have been a joy 


Pal 


to the eye—but now! I wonder if anybody could 


ever make her see that her penurious care of h 


clothes is the worst form of extravagancs 


i =s8 ANY of us have trunks, mental and ma 
terial, wherein, like the Lady of the 

M Wardrobe, we have stored our posses 

sions, forgetting that what is not kept 
== in use is soon unusable. So true is this 

that the big universities will not ac- 
cept a high school diploma as fulfilling their en- 
try requirements, if two years have elapsed since 
its issuance and the student cannot prove that, 
during that period, he has been engaged in some 
“active mental occupation.” In other words, the 
universities consider that the knowledge acquired 
during the ten or twelve years which preceded 
‘sraduation has suffered in practical value if it 
has been “packed away in a trunk” for two years, 

Benjamin Franklin added ten words to his vo- 
cabulary daily, not by memorizing and tucking 
them away in a mental pigeonhole, but by per- 
sistent and deliberate use. 

Money put into circulation brings its own re- 
turns, often its increase. It is of no value until 
used. Ideas, bits of information, knowledge, 
however painfully gained, disintegrate through 
disuse; put forth as current coin they return in 
ever greater and greater measure. 

Putting things away, therefore, is not really 
saving them. The friendship you prize and 
mean to cultivate, when crowding duties lessen a 
trifle, may be dead past all resurrection when you 
at last find time to open the trunk; the talent you 
1 


have felt within you, be stifled for lack of ex- 


pression; the big human impulses have faded 
into impotence. 

Let us open up the locked places, and take for 
our 1916 motto: Thrift is not saving; thrift is 


using. 
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Miss THEODOSIA’S HEARTSTRINGS 


A SERIAL 


STORY 


By ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


THE PRECEDING INSTALMENT:—Miss Theodosia Baxter, 
globe-trotter, returns to her comfortable home and makes the ac- 
quaintance not only of Evangeline and Elly Precious and little 
deaf Carruthers, but of twelve-year-old Stefana, who wants to 
‘white-wash” her to save her as a customer for Mother, away help 
ing Aunt Sarah's knee knit. Miss Theodosia is surprised into 
consenting, and all day Stefana toils, washing and rewashing. At 
night, smooches still remain, and Miss Theodosia stealthily removes 
the things from the line, rewashes and hangs them back. Then 
Stefana struggles with irons and starch, and the result has just 
been delivered into Miss Theodosia’s hands as this instalment opens. 


CHAPTER II 


ISS THEODOSIA saw pink. Near-anger surged up 
within her at this ruinous, this piteous result of 
Stefana’s toil. The result dangled creaksomely from 
her hands, revealing new wrinkles and smooches 

and leprous patches of starch at every motion. What was 
in this bundle would be in the rest—there was no hope. 





‘ 


“HERE 'TIS, IF IT’S YOURS,” SHE GASPED SPENTLY. 


WE—WE'RE SORT OF AFRAID OF IT, HONEST 


‘STEFANA SAID NOT TO DARE TO BRING IT BACK 


In Theodosia Baxter’s little girlhood, she had played 
there were two “’Dosies,” a good one and a bad one. The 
good Dosie was often away from home, but was some- 
times apt to appear at unexpected moments, to the em- 
barrassment of the Bad Dosie; stamp her foot as she would, 
Bad Dosie could not always drive the unwelcome intruder 
away. 

“I don’t like her!” the small sinner had once been heard 
to say. “She—she p’eaches at me!” 

The Good Dosie was preaching now. 

“Wait! Count ten!” she preached. “Don’t. get any 
angrier, or you'll see red instead of pink. Think of that 
poor child’s burned thumbs—think of her having to take to 
her bed when she got through——” 

“I don’t wonder!” snapped Bad Dosie. 

“Wait—wait! Aren’t you going to be good? Do you 
remember what you used to do to help out? Well?” 

Miss Theodosia 
dropped the starchy mass 
on top of the other 
newspaper bundles and 
rather suddenly sat down 
in a chair. She saw a 
little child, preached to 
and penitent, on her 
knees with folded hands, 
saying “Now I lame me 
down to sleep.” 

It was very still in 
the room. Miss Theo- 
dosia’s eyes closed and 
opened again. It was as 
if she had said “Now | 
lame me.” A little smile 
tugged at the corners of 
her mouth. She no longer 
saw even pink. 


<HE got up briskly and 
began turning back 
her cuffs. First, she 
would build the kitchen 
fire; it must roar and 
snap, with all the work it 
had to do to-night. She 
would heat a lot of water, 
for only boiling water 
could take out Stefana’s 
awful starch. While the 
water was heating, she 
would eat her supper. 
“A good, big supper, it 
will have to be,” smiled 
this gentled Miss Theo- 
dosia. “I’ve got to get 
up my strength! No tea- 
and-toast-and-jam sup- 
per to-night.” She heated 
her gridiron smoking 
hot, and broiled a bit of 
steak. She tossed to 
gether little feathery bis- 
cuit and made coffee, fra- 
grant and strong. Mo- 
mently, Miss Theodosia’s 
strength “got up.” She 
” moved about the kitchen 
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briskly—when had she launched out upon a night’s work 
like this? Adventure !—call this adventure 

Work to Miss Theodosia had always meant something 
that other people did—the Stefanas and their mothers and 
brothers and fathers. What she herself did 
tory playing at work—hardly merited the name. A bit of 
dusting, tea-and-toasting, making her own bed, cooking for 
sheer love of cooking, what did they count in Miss Theo 


a gentle, dila- 


dosia’s summing up of tasks? Always there had been some- 
one to do her heavy things. She had put her washings out 
and taken her dinners in; three times a week she was 
swept and scrubbed and made immaculate. 

But to-night—to-night was different. This was to be 
no playing at work Miss Theodosia rose to the occasion 
gallantly—indeed, exultantly. Thrills of enthusiasm ran 
up, ran down her spine. She prepared for a night of it. 


‘THE dresses immersed in steaming hot water and her 
supper eaten, she stretched drying-lines, with consider 
able difficulty, from corner to corner of her kitchen, pre- 
pared an ironing-board, and got out long idle irons. At 
eight o’clock she stopped for breath. Stefana’s starch still 
resisted all inducements to part with Miss Theodosia’s 
dresses; more hot water was required. After another 
steamy bath, they were cooled and wrung and draped over 
the criss-cross clothes-lines in the hot kitchen. Then Miss 
Theodosia temporarily retired from the field of battle. 

Theodosia Baxter had come back from her travelings 
to this small ancestral town with a mildly disturbing taste 
in her mouth. “Settling down” at forty-two was not.at all 
to her mind—she would not settle down! 

“If I catch you doing it, Theodosia Baxter!” she said 
“If I catch you growing old! The minute you feel it com- 
ing on, you pack up and start for Rome! Or Paris! Or 
Turkistan! Start for Anywhere! Keep going!” 

3ut, already, did she feel it coming on even before all 
her trunks were unpacked? She was a little frightened at 
certain signs. Now, when she sat down heavily—why did 
she sit down heavily? If someone had called upon her for 
scores of little services, so that she must hop up again, im 
mediately—little, piping voices: “Mother, where’s my cap?” 
“Mother, make Johnnie stop plaguing me!” “Mother, come 
quick!” If a big John had come home to her, demanding 
her time or sympathy or service—— 

“No little Johns—no big one!” 
the matter with you, Theodosia 
Heaven's sake, don’t tell anybody! 


, 


She sighed. “Is that 
Baxter? Well, for 
Keep a bold front.” 


SHE dozed a little in her rocker while she waited. Her 
\“ plaintive reveries took the shape of a sober little dream 
wherein one Theodosia Baxter tottered on a cane and an- 
other walked briskly and youngly among Johns. Both 
Theodosias were forty-two. 

“Mercy!” she exclaimed, waking up. “Where’s my 
cane? I must go and iron Stefana’s dresses!” She felt 
oddly refreshed—queer dream to refresh one! She found 
herself thinking kindly of Stefana. 

“I hope she’s sound asleep, and a pitying little girl angel 
with a nurse’s cap under her halo will slip down and cure 
her thumbs before she wakes up.” 

The irons she had set to heating were much too hot. 
Should she run out-of-doors while one of them cooled, and 
lie in wait to catch the little nurse-angel on the wing, or 
perhaps darting thrillingly down to Stefana on a shooting 
star, breaking all speed limits! This was a night for ad 
venture—the wild ride of a becapped and haloed little 
celestial in goggles would be an adventure! Miss Theo- 
dosia laughed out girlishly, not at all a tottery laugh on a 
cane, and the pleasant sound broke the midnight stillness 

The dresses were dry enough to roll into tight bundles 
One she essayed to iron as it was. She began as soon as 
the iron was cool enough. 

Miss Theodosia toiled—adventured—through the long 
hours into the short. It was unaccustomed toiling, and, 
like Stefana, she burned her thumbs. She had judgment, 
and the skill that age kindly lends, in her favor, and slowly 


her delicate fingers undid the ravages of Stefana’s patient 
endeavors and brought beauteous perfection out of ap 
parent ruin 
would have been but half the labor to have begun at th« 
beginning instead of at Stefana’s poor little end 

At midnight, Miss Theodosia made herself cups of tea 


But the process was wearying and long. It 


and sipped them thirstily. A wrist, both thumbs, and he: 
testing forefinger smarted; she was tired and disheveled 
But the spirit of adventure refused to di 

rhe fire burned red-hot and the irons must cool again 
Miss Theodosia slipped out-of-doors this time, into the cool 
darkness. 

“Let us hope Aunt Sarah will ‘knit fast,’ she was think 
ing with whimsical eyes, “but if she doesn’t—Theodosia 


Baxter, dear, if Aunt Sarah is a slow knitter, 
' ] 


you ire in 


for it! I’ve no idea of letting you off. Baxters that begin 
end.” 
It was dim starshine out-cf-doors. Miss Theodosia w 


too late to see the nurse-angel riding on her star, her litt! 
cap and halo awry with the downhill glide through spa 
She was too late to see her go into the dark littl Hou 
of Children—but she saw her come out. Distinctly, a 
misty little blur of white against the velvet background 
Miss Theodosia started a very litth 


ing to wake her up? For the space of a clock-tick the litt! 


did she need pincl 


celestial appeared to hesitate, as though waiting for her 
Then, floatingly, not 
walking, it seemed to Miss Theodosia—the mist of blurt 


star-steed to come within her hail 
white drew nearer. It came quite near to Miss Theodosia 
and it was not the nurse-angel in cap and shining halo. It 
was Stefana! 

The child was in her nightgown. One look into h 
wide, unseeing eyes was enough—Stefana was asleep In 
a chattering little voice she was talking to herself. It was 
like a soft wail of sound 


MUST get them back! 
Perhaps if I starched them again—a1 


Quick, before she sees—I must 
iron them over 
other coat of starch might hide the smooches 
see the smooches! If mother should lose the chance—oh, 
I must get them back and starch ‘em another coat! Mother 
mustn't lose her! My thumbs ache so!” 
Was she coming straight toward the door? No, a for 


She mustn't 


tunate whiff of breeze seemed to blow her aside like a little 
seed-puff, and she went drifting by. She was apparently 
searching anxiously. 

“I must find them! Quick, before she sees! Oh, there 
are the smooches—I see the smooches! But I can’t find 
the rest of them 

Miss Theodosia sprang forward in the direction of the 
pathetic little figure, but almost as quickly caught herself 
up. Sleep walkers were not to be awakened suddenly 
what then was to be done 

“I must get her back to bed without letting her wake 


? 


up,” thought Miss Theodosia. 4 plan suggested itself 
She caught off her large apron, rolled it into a bulky mass, 
and swiftly followed the small nightgowned figure. Her 


steps made no sound over the grass. It was but the work 
of an instant to lay the roll of apron in Stefana’s arms 
Instantly, at the feel of starched cloth in her hands, the 
tense little face relaxed 

“I’ve got ‘em back!” Stefana muttered, and as if from 
the relief of it the troubled sleep seemed to calm and quiet 
down into deep oblivion to all troubles To Miss Theo 
dosia’s dismay, Stefana slid quietly to the ground and 
Here, indeed, was adventure! Even at 


dreamlessly slept. 
twelve years and Stefana small, the child was too heavy to 
carry home. 

“I don’t care to wake her.” Miss Theodosia cried aloud, 
but softly, as if in fear of doing so 

“You needn’t—hush! I'll carry her for you.” 

The voice seemed to materialize out of the gloom into 
something big and high and unexpectedly close at hand 
that rightly should have startled Miss Theodosia but failed 
to do so. Afterward, in the house again, among her irons, 
she was startled. 
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“I was going by and saw her—you can tell a sleep- 
walker by the way one walks. Glides. Now, when I lift 
her, gently support her head—that’s it. Forward, march!” 

“This way,” Miss Theodosia directed in a_ whisper, 
though he was already moving this way. Shadow Man 
that he was, he stepped earthily, with thuds of his feet on 
the grass. Miss Theodosia’s footsteps were soft echoes. 
So they came to the little House of Flaggs. 

“There’s a light in that inside room and I can see a bed. 
I'll lay her down and you can go in afterward—and—er— 
smooth her out.” 

“Yes—yes, I'll 
dosia with a curious solemnity in her face. Rome nor 
Anywhere had offered adventure like this—not 
Miss Theodosia had an odd feeling that this, too, 
and a John. Would they all wake up to- 


wait out here,” whispered Miss Theo- 


Paris not 


like this 


dream 


2 


was a 
gether 
“Sound as a nut her! But she 


I’m not 


what hit 
for me 


never knew 
wants straightening. New work 
putting kiddies to bed.” 

“Oh, I’m not either!” breathed Miss Theodosia, “but I 
vou kissed her 


used to 


might straighten one. I don’t suppose you 


thumbs? Of course not!” She laughed softly “But | 
shall.” 
Now it was the Shadow Man’s turn to laugh, with a 


funny explosive little effect as though he were not used to 


muffling his laughs, as if this playing Shadow Man were a 


new role 

“Why thumbs?” he whispered, “Why not lips, say, or 
eyes? | thought women kissed kiddies’ eyes—hope I haven't 
made a mistake 
as if he had some secret 


women to kiss 
little chil 
“If vou don’t mind 


kissing *em when you go 


desire for 
the eves of 
dren 
in there - 

“I shall kiss het 
Miss Theo 
“The 


stake 


thumbs,” 


dosia said firmly 


were burned at the 
for me | know how 
burned thumbs feel.” 
But the Shadow 
stubbornly persisted 
“T'll tell vou what,” he 
“I'll go back 


and kiss her thumbs, 1f 


Man 


said now 


vou'll kiss her eves when 
you go in, as—er—a fa 
vor. Stoop over the lit 
tle sleeper, you know, 
mother’s 


blue 


and press your 


lips to the closed 
orbs.” H« seemed to le 


quoting something 


BU I 
mother’s lips,” 
M 383s Phe odosia, 
thre kind for 
just thumbs 
she added humbly. 
ously she expe rienced no 


haven’t any 
sighed 
“only 
thumbs 
I’m sorry,” 
Curt- 


surprise at this intimate 


turn of a conversation 


with a Shadow Man at 
midnight A t k ; 
“That’s all right : speinchasin 
MMING NOI TNA 
that’s all right,” the sacar: Gar ‘uametina 
Shadow Man assured THEN ANOTHER 4 
her. “Only thought I'd THIER 
feel a little better to 


prove it done 
Hadn't any business 


mixing up with women’s 


was 
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Serves me right.” And 
“Good-night,” and he 


lips and kiddies’ orbs, anyway! 
now it was his turn to be humble. 
was gone. 

It was into a tiny bedroom off the kitchen, where a 
needle of light from a turned-down lamp barely pricked 
the darkness, that Miss Theodosia found her way. She 
had a dim picture of littering little clothes about the room 
and on the flat pillows of the bed the round, flushed face of 
Evangeline. In a clothes-basket beside the bed she dimly 
saw a little mound that might be Elly Precious—it was 
Elly Precious! The little mound stirred with a curious 
nestling sound and instantly Stefana stirred and 
crooned. Even in her sleep, she was the little Mother. 
Miss Theodosia felt her own throat tighten and fill. 


also 


GTEFANA still clasped the bundle of apron in her arms, 
and Miss Theodosia did not dare try to take it away from 

She merely arranged it a little more comfortably, and 
as if at some other time, 


her. 
smoothed Stefana out. 
in some passed-by existence, she had smoothed out a child. 
She seemed to know how. Suddenly she and 
kissed, not Stefana’s thumbs but her eyes. 

“The starch!” murmured Stefana as Theodosia 
turned away. “Some’dy get it!” The had 
broken a little, and through the break trickled a thread of 
Stefana’s troubles. Then, again, silence and peace. No 
sound from bed nor clothes-basket on the floor. 

Outside in the faint starlight Miss Theodosia drew a 
She softly laughed. Curious how much like a 


Queer ! 
stooped 


Miss 


deep sleep 


long breath 


[Continued on page 59 J 
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A SHEPHERD OF THE LORD 


By MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


Illustrated by STOCKTON MULFORD 


HE Reverend Mark Pierie 
sat at his scantily fur- 
nished_ breakfast - table, 
looking through his morn 

ing mail. His sister watched 
him anxiously across the coffee- 
pot, for he was apt to forget to 
eat. For anyone so thin to for- 
get even one meal was, Sally 
felt, to run the risk of snuffing 
out altogether. She was thin her- 
self, and small, and brown, with 
three-cornered eyebrows like 
circumflex accents over small, 
dark eyes. Sally never nagged, 
but she took her housekeeping 
seriously, as befitted her twenty 
years; and with faith in the 
power of suggestion, pushed the 
cream-pitcher across the table, 
enticingly near her brother. 

He glanced up at her and 
tried to smile. Sally, as respon- 
sive as a taut violin-string, quiv- 
ered to his mood. 

“O Mark! What is it?” 

“A letter from Dolliver, dear.” 
Then his voice broke. “Oh, it’s 
a disappointment! A disappoint- 
ment!” He crushed the letter in 
his hand. 

Sally had no love for her 
brother’s accounting-warden who 
was the one moneyed member 
of the vestry. Her mind leaped 
to wild possibilities of disaster. 

“What has he done ?” she cried 

“Dolliver?” said Mark, a lit 
tle dazed. “He hasn’t done any- 
thing. It’s not his fault.” He 
passed his hand over his eyes to 
steady himself. “The lot—the lot 
for the Parish House—we can’t 
get it. It’s been sold!” 

A bombshell had dropped on 
the little breakfast-table and the os 
hopes and work of three penuri- eo UNWA! 
ous years lay wrecked beneath it. 

“Sold!” 

The young rector of St. Margaret’s struggling parish 
sat looking at the ruins that word had made. His plans for 
social service, his boys’ club, his stamp-saving fund, his 
circulating library, his shadowy gymnasium—all the longed 
for_agencies for his people’s betterment, which had seemed 
nearly within his grasp when the vestry voted the money 
for the lot next the church—all were gone. There was no 
other available lot in the neighborhood. The owner had 
expected to sell to the church as soon as the purchase price 
could be raised. What malign agency had interfered wit! 
their plans? 


ALLY found her voice. Her combativeness arose to at- 

tack this formidable obstacle. 

“Who bought it?” 

“Cyrus Starbuck.” 

This was a second bomb. The obstacle loomed defiant, 
grinned sardonic. Sally accepted defeat. 
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“The brute!” 


Her brother did not reprove 
her. Hope defeated made a des 
perate rally 

“He wouldn't sell it?” aske 
Sally weakly 

Mark shook his head wearily 


“Not he! Why, he’s a free- 


thinker—glories in it And a 
hard man You know what he 
is. Ward politics Made his 


money in city contracts. I’ve 
been fighting him and his lik 
for years. What does he want 
with that lot? Unless to build 


something to the detriment of 


to ti ink if 


the church a 
but it looks as if he bought it 
Dolliver 
mentioned the plan to buy the 


from mere malice 


lot to James Mason at luncheon 
at the club. Cyrus Starbuck was 
at the table back of them et 
When Dol 
atternoon to 
un, the lot had 


got up and went out 
liver went that 
conclude the bare 


been sold.” 


“ALLY seemed struck by thi 
~ “That was a fool 
ish thing to do,” she said, “to 
talk about it at the club. Oh, | 


wish men had some sense! | 


narrative 


don't mean you dear,” sne cx 
plained penitently, “but | never 
did like Mr. Dolliver Mark, vou 


will have to write to Cyrus Star- 
buck and ask him if he will sell.” 


“He'll refuse.” said Marl 


‘And how can I| ask a favor of 
him? But | | ) 
ao it, eve if 1 ot » USE 
Ye [ wall y 
Cyri Starbucl typew! 
epl it ed the me t « H 
would ne sell ] He 3 
nded to build a moving-pi ( 
palace on it, “tor the benefit of 
he pe ple of the neigwhh« rhood.” 
Sally’s angry penitence overflowed in sympathy towards 
her brother. “I shouldn't have let you write. W1 hould 
you humiliate yourself to such a man? He’s not even a 
gentleman.” 
It was with a heavy heart that Sally betook herself to 
the church that Saturday mornu She combined in het 


own person the duties of Volunteer Altar Guild and Su 


«li 
pervising Sexton, in command over Peter McElhatton 


whom Mark was trying to reform As she swept th 
chancel, polished brasses, and found the places in the Bibl 
for the evening lessons a little dull refrain beat 1 her 
mind: “Mark will be so unhappy, Mark will be so un 
happy 7” 

The titular sexton did not show up, so Sally put away 


her own cleaning implements, donned her jacket and gloves, 
and emerged from the vestibule into the frosty air, to find 
the recreant McElhatton kowtowing to a gorgeous indi- 
vidual in a fur-lined overcoat 


ee ec - 





' 
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“S-is Mr. Starbuck,” he stuttered. “I’m asking him, 


would he like to see the church? 

Sally’s startled eyes saw a face which she recognized 
from newspaper illustrations; a man of forty with sharp 
blue eyes and slightly grizzled hair, which latter was re- 
vealed when Mr. Starbuck promptly raised his hat, and as 


promptly replaced he fur-lined overcoat was worn open 


and thrown back, and she noted that he wore a black 
McElhatton evaporated into the middle distance 


String tie. 

and Sally backed against the doorway, blocking the en 

trance to the church. “What do you want ?” she demanded. 
Mr Starbuck looked amused As she stood on the 

steps, his eyes were on a level with her own. 


“Well, | don’t happen to want anything,” he drawled. 
“Your friend Peter, now—he wanted something. He 
wanted a ton of coal.” 

Sally bit her lip. “ Yh, I see!” she said tartly. “Peter 
is a voter.” 

“He sure is,” agreed Mr. Starbuck. “Also his wife is 
sick. Or so he tells me. Why doesn’t the church do some- 
thing for him?” he inquired genially. Then, as she did not 
reply, “Do you own this church? May I come in?” 

Sally moved aside. “The church is open. I can’t pre- 
vent you * 

“No,” agreed her opponent. “That’s sensible. But why 
should you want to? Do you think I'd burn it down? 
Queer thing,” he ruminated—‘“always calling on sinners to 
come to church, and here’s one asks to come in and you try 
to keep him out! Who are you, anyway?” he demanded 


suddenly 


|’™ Mr. Pierie’s sister,” said Sally. She expected him to 
be take aback; but he appeared to search his memory 
for the name 

“Oh, the minister! Yes, I had a letter from him. 
About 

“About a lot,” said Sally. 

“Just so. About a lot. Well, now, it seems that he’s the 
one who wants something,” he suggested mildly. 

Sally moved to the door. She pushed it open with a 
formal gesture. “Will you please come in?” 

He glanced at her keenly and preceded her into the 
church. 

“Take off your hat!” said Sally furiously. 

He looked surprised, but removed it at once. “I beg 
your pardon,” said he simply. “I forgot.” 

Sally’s cheeks burned. She felt herself convicted of 
rudeness. “I beg yours,” she said bravely 

Cyrus Starbuck laughed and half held out his hand. 
Sally backed away He laughed again. “You’re a good 
hater,” he said. “I’m something of a good hater myself. 
Tell me why you're so terribly keen about this lot.” 

“We've been three years raising the money,” said Sally. 
“We wanted it for a Parish House, for a boys’ club and 
classes, and entertainments, and perhaps a gymnasium. Oh, 
it would mean so much to the neighborhood!” 

“Entertainments, eh?” said Mr. Starbuck. “Keep ’em 
off the streets and all that? Well, that’s what I want it 
for. I’m going to build a movie theatre there. First class. 
Clean show. Moral entertainment. That’s all right, isn’t 
it?” His eyes twinkled. 

“Oh, there’s no use talking to you!” cried Sally hope- 
lessly. 

“No,” he agreed. “It’s no use. But I rather like it.” He 
glanced sharply about the church. “Pretty little place. 
Better inside than out. What are those things on the arch- 
way? Sunflowers ?” 

Sally choked. Her pent-up passion broke out in tears. 
“They’re not! But it’s like you to make fun of them. I 
painted them!” 

“No! How could you, though?” he exclaimed in genu- 
ine surprise. “Such a little thing as you! I’m not making 
fun of them. I like them. Oh, please, don’t cry! You're 
such a little thing to cry.” He patted her shoulder. Sally 
continued to sob suspiciously near the fur lapel of his coat. 
A rising tide of unhappiness had found an outlet at last, 
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and she quite forgot whose was the comforting presence 
near her, as she dropped her head for a moment against 
the protecting arm. She looked up at last like a grieving 
child, pushing back her hair, her lips still quivering. 

“Please forgive me,” she faltered. “I couldn't help 
it. I always have to be cheerful at home. [| must go 
now.” 

He walked thoughtfully beside her down the aisle. At 
the doorway Sally paused, trying to explain her outburst. 
Her voice still shook a little. “You see, it seemed as if 
you were making fun of us. You are rich and can buy 
things, and we have to do the best we can with what we 
have. We couldn't afford to have the church decorated, so 
I painted it. It seeméd to make it a little prettier,” she 
added wistfully. 

hie nodded. 
here. They’re my people you know. This is my ward.” 


“You’re doing it for these people down 


“Yes, I know.” 

“Well, I’m doing the best I can for them, too. You run 
a church for them, and | give them a moving-picture show.” 

She flashed him a glance of comprehension. 

“Will you shake hands now?” asked Cyrus Starbuck. 

Sally drew off her glove and laid a cold little hand in 
his. She noticed with a dull surprise that the hand which 
grasped hers was well-shapen and well-kept. The squeeze 
of his vigorous fingers lingered with her on her way home. 

Peter McElhatton strongly disapproved of the unwonted 
cold snap on a Saturday night. With prudent forethought 
he neglected to bank the fire in the church heater, but drew 
a barrel of shavings conveniently near in order to make 
sure of a quick start on Sunday morning in time for the 


eight o’clock service. At two o’clock the neighborhood 
was aroused by the clang of fire-engine bells. St. Mar 
geret’s was burning merrily. At half-past three, an excited 


crowd dancing outside the guard-ropes, cheered the spec- 
tacular falling of the little tower. It was after four when 
a man in a fur-lined overcoat pushed past Sally in the hall- 
way of the little rectory, with the limp figure of the rector 
of St. Margaret’s in his arms. 

“He’s not hurt,” he explained, “only fainted. There 
was no danger. It was the excitement. But he’s probably 
taken cold. He had no hat or overcoat. You oughtn’t to 
have a drunken janitor. Got any whiskey? There’s a flask 
in my pocket. Where’s his bedroom? I’ll carry him up.” 


‘ 


E laid his burden on the bed and extracted a flask from 

his own breast pocket. “Give him a dose of this,” he 
commanded. “I'll send a doctor right around. But don’t 
you worry. He'll be all right. I'll stop round later and see 
how he is.” 

“Later” was eleven o’clock in the morning. Mr. Star- 
buck was ushered into Sally’s little parlor by a flustered 
young maid of all work, and settled himself largely upon 
the sofa while he waited for his hostess to come down. He 
waited a long time but did not become impatient. The 
effect of the room pleased him, and he carefully took ac- 
count of the elements which went to the making of that 
impression: the dull green walls, the framed Copley prints, 
the ivory-tinted copy of a Luca della Robbia relief above 
the mantel. “This is something like,” he said to himself. 

It was an ivory-tinted Sally who at last stood in the 
doorway to greet him. All her sparkle and energy were 
gone. She looked like a crayon sketch of herself in black 
and white, or rather like a somnambulist, galvanized to 
action by some outside will. For the second time she faced 
him in a doorway, and seemed mutely to ask: “What do 
you want?” 

It was in fact Mr. Starbuck who spoke, rising and com 
ing forward to say: “How is your brother ?” 

Sally was beyond tears but she spoke slowly and care- 
fuuty as if afraid of making a mistake. 

“The doctor thinks it is grippe, but it may be pneu- 
monia. He’s not dangerously ill—yet. He's a little out of 
his head. He keeps talking about the church and the fire.” 

Mr. Starbuck gave an inarticulate cluck of sympathy, 
but with the same faculty of going to the point which Sally 
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herself usually had, he asked, “Have 
you a nurse?” 

“No.” 

“T’ll go get one.” 

“No, please.” 

“You'll have to have one.” 

“No, I always take care of Mark.” 
Then, as he seemed about to insist— 
“Have you any idea what Mark’s salary 
is?” she asked with a wan smile. 

He clucked again, and she put out 
her hand as if pushing something away 
from her. 

“No, please! It isn’t like Peter and 
the coal, you know. We're not your 
people.” 


OU’RE all in,” announced Mr. Star- 

buck irrelevantly after a _ pause. 
“Have you been to bed ?” 

“No.” 

“Are you going?” 

“No.” 

“How are you going to keep it up?’ 

“IT don’t know,” said Sally forlornly. 
Then she moved a little nearer to him. 
“First it was the lot,” she said, “and 
then the church went. And now it’s 
Mark. Every time I try to get my head 
above water, something comes and 
pushes me down. God doesn’t play fair 
sometimes.” 

“No!” he cried. “You mustn't say 
that. I don’t like to hear you say that.” 
He squared his shoulders with the 
optimism of the strong. “And it’s not 
true. I’ve always won out.” 

“Oh, you!” cried Sally. “You're strong 
and rich and the boss of the ward. 
And how do you win out? Do you play 
fair?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Cyrus Starbuck. 
“But never mind that. I'll come back 
to-morrow.” 


On the morrow and on many days 
Sally found Mr. Starbuck seated in her 
little parlor. “I like this room of yours,” 
he explained, “I wish you’d do my house 
over like it. I had a decorator—man 
from New York—over to do up the par- 
lor. I said to him: ‘There’s only two 
things you've got to leave in it. One is 
my mother’s picture and the other is the 
electric organ.” Well, he went to work, 
and it looks like a furniture shop. Period 
furniture, they call it. You know the 
kind. I wish you’d come out and take a look at it, and tell 
me how to fix it.” 

“Me!” said Sally. “What an idea!” 

“T’d like it like this,” he insisted. “You like this, don’t 
you?” 

“Why, ye-es,” said Sally doubtfully. “I like it because 
I can’t do any better. But you don’t suppose, do you, that 
| prefer cartridge paper and photographs? I'd like Japanese 
grass-cloth and a landscape by Twachtman and a portrait 
by Howard Cushing. That’s what I'd like.” 

“Well, we'll get ’em,” he cried with enthusiasm. “What's 
the first fellow’s name? Twachtman? I'll write to him 
What’s his address ?” 

Sally chuckled wickedly, then became grave. “He’s 
dead,” she explained demurely. 

“Well, the other chap. Is he alive? He could paint 
your portrait.” 

“Oh, my gracious!” cried Sally, exasperated. “What 
nonsense you do talk! As if he’d be bothered painting 


anyone who looks like me! Why don’t you order a roc’s 
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cept just to buy thing 

“I’m afraid | haven't,” he 
the only way | know to g 
boy, and to buy things seemed to m«e 
story, | guess. My mother worl 
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I used to say to her, ‘I'll buy you a sealskin coat and dia 


monds some day.’ 


ALI y shook her 


declared crossly 


always make me rud 


“I don’t know.” 
question. “Must be 
parson’s better ?” 


head vicious 


“Yes, he really is.” 


“And what about 
“I don’t know 


“You've 

to you?” 
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HOW A TOWN’S 
By REINETTE 
N the gathering dusk the Fifth-Grade Teacher looked 


cautiously up and down the street, to see if there was 


| 
anyone to recognize her. 

Then she began to run, tearing along the sidewalk 

at a pace which would have done credit to one of her ten- 

High-School 


year-old pupils. At the house where the 
paused, caught her breath, and se- 


Tea her boarded, she 
dately walked up the steps and rang the bell. As soon as she 
was admitted to her friend’s room, 
she closed the door, and low- 
ered het voice, 


“I've thought of 












something,” she an 
nounced. “It popped 
into my head right 
in the middle of 
Division A’s 
geography 
and if the chil- 
hadn’t 
laughed I never 


lesson, 
dren 


should have no- 
ticed that Freddy 
Davis said Texas 
was bounded on the 
north by Indiana.” 

rhe High - School 
1 eacher shoved aside 
the Latin papers she was 
correcting and pushed for- 
ward a chair for her guest 

“What in the world io 
she questioned. 

“I’m so excited,” interrupted 
the other, “I ran all the way 
here.” 


“ 


But what is it?” prompted 

the Latin § instructor 

“I certainly am curi- 

ous.” ‘ 
Footsteps passed a 

the door in the hall 

“Sh-h,” cau 


tioned the 


outside 
visitor 
“it’s heresy !” 

She dropped down 
upon the arm of the 
High-School Teach- 
er’s chair and began a whispered conversation, which re- 
sulted in a gathering with their co-laborers the next day 
after school. It was late in June, and the Fifth-Grade 
Teacher and the instructor in the High-School corraled 
every non-resident teacher who was going to renew her 
They were delighted to find 
Out of the entire force 


contract for another year 
that there were to be no changes 
of twelve teachers in the town, nine boarded, and every 
one of these came to the meeting. 

“Why can’t we join forces, rent a house, hire a cook, 
and divide up the expense?” the Fifth-Grade Teacher 
questioned the assembly with unparliamentary abruptness. 
“I’m tired of ‘furnished rooms’ and ‘meals by the day and 
week,’ and private families are getting so they won't take 


teachers any more.” 
A little ripple of excitement went through the group as 

this bomb exploded in their midst 

But furniture!” 

added to running expenses, would mount 


“Instalments on that 
up awfully.” 


exclaimed one 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


ING IN 


TEACHERS KEEP HOUSE 


LOVEWELL 


“We wouldn't need much furniture,” the promotor of 


the project insisted. “And there isn’t any excuse for get 
ting into the toils of the credit folks We could each buy 
a bed ourselves, and bring the bedding from home.’ 

A practical person in the back of the room broke in. 
ft a summer camp 


“If we went at it on the principle « 
just the bare essentials,” she declared, 
wouldn’t work. And it would be lots of fun 

“Folks are always complaining about teachers mussing 
around Saturdays,” cried a blond girl in a pretty gown. 


“If we had our own place, we could do as we please 


“I don’t see why il 


wash out things, and press skirts, and steam vel- 
vet ” There was a general laugh at this, and the 
High-School Teacher took a step forward. 

“l think we would all getting 
from life in one room,” she approved. “But it 


enjoy away 





A HOME OF THEIR OWN 





SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF 





seems to me the way to get at it is to organize. What 

do you think?” 

Before the meeting was disbanded, The Teachers’ 

Club of Sharon, Massachusetts, had been formed, and a 

President, Treasurer, and Investigating Committee 

elected. A few weeks later, when they all went away 

for the two months’ summer vacation, a ten-room unfur- 
nished house, which rented for thirty dollars a month, had 
been hunted down, and a lease for a year venturesomely 
signed. 

A few days before school commenced in September, 
they came back with contributions to the cause sent along 
by interested mothers and aunts. A housekeeper was hired, 
and the Club moved into their new home, bag and baggage. 


EACHERS’ CLUB? Sure, I know where it is,” directs 

a small boy on the depot platform at Sharon, Massachu- 
setts. “Go up that way, turn to your left. It’s the first 
house from the corner.” 

The “first house” is a good-sized, wooden structure in a 
shady street. Its broad piazza is invitingly furnished with 
a couch hammock, chairs, tables, cushions. Within are 
large, light rooms, fluttering curtains, and lots of sunshine. 
An arch divides the library from the dining-room where a 
sociably long table is laid with a white cloth. Just through 
a butler’s pantry is a convenient kitchen. The oak staircase 
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runs up to the second floor and doors open into cheery 
chambers. There is a big white bathroom, generous hall 
space, even an airy attic. 

“It did kind of give us the shivers when we first walked 
through those great empty rooms,” the Club Treasurer con- 
fided to a visitor. “It looked as if it would take such a 
lot of furniture; but, you know, we'd talked about it so 
much that all our friends were interested, and you would 
hardly believe how many things just gravitated our way.” 

She waved a hand toward the dining-room. “You see.” 
she went on, “we were each to furnish our own quarters, 
but these down-stairs rooms were quite a problem. One 
day a woman called up and wanted to know if we would 
take in a dining-table and chairs she was going to put in 
storage. She had refurnished her dining-room, and did 
not want to sell the old furniture. So that is how that 
room was fitted out.” 


ACK into the cozy library with its open fireplace, book 

cases and piano, she led the guest. 

“Some of this was contributed in the same way,” she 
confessed. “We each bought a few things—picked them up 
around town. One of the girls is paying for the piano on 
instalments, and she rents it to the Club. Silver and dishes 
mostly came ‘from home.’” 

She went out through the pantry and threw open draw- 
ers and cabinets. 

“You know how expensive a kitchen equipment is,” she 
said. “Look what we bought for $3.50 at the Five-and- 
Ten! Then Miss G. purloined a food-chopper from her 
mother; Miss S., a moulding-board; and Miss B., a bread 
mixer. The only electrical appliance we thought we could 
afford was an iron, and that belongs to one of the teachers 
All bedding, towels, and table napkins were regarded as 
individual responsibilities. The tablecloths were a gift 
We have two couch-beds in four of the up-stairs rooms, 
and the girls who live together planned the other furnish 
ings and divided the cost between them.” 

Nowhere in the house is there any attempt at elaborate 
furnishing, for the club members were unanimous in their 
desire to make the whole project as inexpensive as possibl 
They opined that freedom, and cleanliness, and wholesome 
food were the chief considerations. These they have 
secured for a price well within their incomes. 

The Club dispenses with formality as much as possibk 
It has neither by-laws nor dues, and often important con- 
ferences are held right in the dining-room where a soup 
spoon is the only 
gavel in evidence. 
The President of 
the Club signs 
the annual lease 
for the house 
and the agree 
ments with the 
telephone and 
electric light 
companies. The 
Treasurer keeps 
a simple little 
account - book 
made up from 
the bills render- 
ed, and the semi- 
monthly remit- 
tances of the 
members. 

The rent is 
$360 for the year, 
and divided by 
the ten months 
the house is oc- 
cupied, averages 
$36 monthly. It 
takes 14 tons of 
furnace coal at ON THE PORCH OF THE TEACHERS’ 
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$7.50, 6 tons of nut coal at $8, and four loads of wood at 
$3 to furnish heat and keep the kitchen range going. This 
amounts to $165 for the year, or $16.50 per month for the 
school year. 

The serious question of what was to be done about 
tending furnace confronted the household with the first 
cold night in October One of the members, an athletic 
person with a Smith College fymnasium training, an 
nounced that she had had practical experience in keeping 
heaters in good humor She declared that rather than add 
the expense of a man to their budget, she would shovel 
and “bank,” and otherwise perform the morning and even 
ing rites which insure hot steam pipes. She was as good as 
her word, too, and there was a warm house all winter long 

A brief statement of the average monthly disburse- 
ments for ten months show 


Rent < 
Heat I 
Food Ra 
Light 4.4 
Housekeeper 2 
Telephone 

Newspapers 60 
Piano ‘ 


j tal 
Inci ie¢ntais 2 


} 
ri 


The incidental fund is an elastic arrangement w pro 


vides for repairs, cutting grass, sifting ashes, replacing 
me 


dishes. The $180.19 monthly expense divided between th 


nine club members means that they must each pay $20.02, 


or less than $5 a week, laundry not included. 


VERY ninth week one of the teachers assumes respon- 

sibility for the house for seven days. During that time 
she plans meals, attends to the marketing and the serving, 
gives instructions to the cook, and is general house-man 
ager. There is keen rivalry as to who shall give the best 
meals for the least money, but woe to her who tries to 
keep expenses down by “skimping.” Home receipts ar¢ 


pridefully tried out, and their popularity determined by 


vote. The majority rules in such matters as salad dress 
ings and laver-cake fillings Every once in a while some 
body’s father sends a barrel of apples, or a mother parcel 


posts a lot of preserves 

Out in the backyard is a garden. Capital for seeds and 
the preparation of the soil came from the Incidental Fund 
Lettuce, radishes, string-beans, and peas wert ready before 

; the teachers went 
away in late Jun 
\ small crop oft 
potatoes helped 
out the market 
bill in the fall 


coop ofr two of 


chickens to pro 
vide eggs and 
broilers this last 


venture being a 
privat enterprise 
oT the ] 


lous c- 
keeper's 

(One of the 
happiest things 
about the Club’ 
house is the visits 
from “the folks.” 
Mother arrive 
on Saturday 
and go peeking 
around the plac: 
with incredulous 
satisfaction. Once 
in a while fath 
ers getto Sharon; 
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“WHAT WILL BECOME OF THEM 
. 


ANITA HATHAWAY PUT THE QUESTION SUDDENLY, 
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A STRICTURE SEEMED ABOUT LER HEART 


FOR MEN MUST WORK 


By MARIEL BRADY 


Illustrated by G. A. HARKER 


N the solitude of her own expensively done dressing 
room, Mrs. Philip Hathaway had felt an exquisite satis- 
faction with herself; her new gown, her pretty hat, her 
jewels—every little detail of her well-groomed appear- 

ance had seemed to her critical eyes almost flawless; yet, 
less than five minutes later, as she was being rapidly borne 
along toward the Country Club in the Ryerson’s huge car, 
she was feeling distinctly dowdy and ill at ease. Covertly, 
she glanced at the cause of this distressing change in her 
serenity. 

Mrs. Paul Ryerson sat beside her guest in the habitual 
ease of manner which had made her the great lady of 
Avalon. Her gray gown, of a soft, satin-finished fabric, 
was simplicity itself, but the simplicity for which the 
Parisian modiste charges fabulous prices. Her broad- 
brimmed black hat, with its one softly curling plume, rested 
on bronze hair flecked with silver. Her dark eyes brooded 
under heavily lashed white lids and a dash of brilliant 
color lay on each oval cheek. Women who envied or dis- 
liked her—and they were many—said her maid was cer- 
tainly an accomplished artist; her family knew she owed 
the beautiful tint to a slow but nevertheless fatal disease 
of the heart. 


Anita Hathaway, sitting beside this luxuriously cared- 
for woman, felt a kind of hopeless hatred toward her and 
all that she represented: her beautiful home, which she her- 
self had designed and furnished; her position as wife of 
the wealthiest and most influential man in Avalon; her dis- 
tinguished lineage; her poise; her broad culture; even her 
philanthropies which were lavish in the extreme—all these 
she hated, as she listened to the low, beautifully modulated 
voice recounting a thrilling victory in the tennis tourna- 
ment then in progress at the club. 

She felt another twinge of envy as Felix, the expert 
mechanician, swung a daring circle and stopped the motor 
before the club veranda. The little car in the stone garage 
at home, which had seemed so delightful last summer, be- 
came now too poor a thing to call one’s own. 


M&>: RYERSON came up the steps with her languorous 

grace of movement, her hand at her guest’s elbow. A 
little babel of delighted greetings saluted her. Anita 
Hathaway, sharply watchful for condescension, confessed 
to herself that not a trace was visible as one after another 
cordially acknowledged Mrs. Ryerson’s few gay words of 
introduction; and, presently, as she sat in the comfortable 
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wicker chair, a sense of exquisite well-being enwrapped 
her. The moral support which every woman can extract from 
the consciousness of being well and becomingly attired, 
steadied her nerves. She turned impulsively toward young 
Bob Lowther who was hovering admiringly near. 

“Isn’t it charming here?” she said, her eyes on shaven 
golf links and rose-crowned hedges winding away into the 
blue distance. 


“Yes,” replied the impressionable Bob, very deliberately ; 
“distinctly charming. Is this your first visit, Mrs. Hatha- 
way?” 

“Yes,” she admitted, flushing a little, “but I hope not 


my last. Mr. Hathaway’s name is to come before the 
membership committee next week.” 

“Oh!” said young Lowther, rather blankly. He knew 
Philip Hathaway in a business way as a nice chap in the 
American Bank; socially, their circles had never touched 
Flushing a little, himself, at the rudeness into which his 
surprise had betrayed him, he hastened to cover his con 
fusion. 

\ ELL, then, we'll see a lot of you, I hope. Inaccessible 

place, though. Hope you never had the time I had 
to day. You see, I told my driver to pick me up at the 
University. After I’d hung around an hour or so, I got 
word he’d been seen miles out of town with my car, joy- 
riding his friends, | suppose. Well, the trolley seemed the 
next best thing. Little Bobby climbed aboard and—not a 
blessed cent in his pockets! Lovely, wasn’t it? Well, I 
touched a stout old party next to me for the nickel; cave 
him my business card, age, color, and previous condition of 
servitude. The S. O. P. looked me all over through a pair 
of horn-rimmed specs, concluded to trust me, and fished 
out a little bit of a purse about half the size of your palm. 
He opened this very cautiously, took out a nickel, eyed it 
tearfully for the last time, and handed it over. Believe me, 
Mrs. Hathaway, if you want to get along in this world and 
have a staving big bank account, marry a man who carries 
his small change in a little purse! That old codger is 
To-morrow I’m 
new little purse, stuffed full of 


pretty nearly the richest man in town 
going to send him a nice 
nickels.” 

Anita laughed. 
carries his change loose in his pockets,” she protested gaily 

30b Lowther shook his head. 

“Too bad!” he 
of the blue-blooded spender, and we all know 
ends. Make him a Christmas present of a litth 


“But I’ve already married a man who 


said solemnly. “That's the sign manual 
whe re he 
purse, | 
entreat you.’ 

“What nonsense is Bob telling you?” 

Mrs. Ryerson, smiling faintly, the crimson dashes bril 
liant on her cheeks, paused beside them. “You must learn 
to take the proverbial grain of salt with all he 
Why, tearing up the 
a pace 


whose car is that, drive at sucl 


A FLAMING red motor flashed up to the steps and dis 
gorged two men. Anita Hathaway recognized them as 
Julius Seering and Addison Morse, directors in the bank 
where her husband was cashier and treasurer. They looked 
warm and harassed, and a foreboding of trouble smote 
her instantly. 

“Well, what’s the good word?” demanded young Low- 
ther cheerfully. “Separated lots of folks from 
their little wads to-day?” 

Seering sat down heavily in a convenient chair. He 


trusting 


was a stolid man, blond and clean-shaven, but something 
had shaken even his stolidity 

“Haven’t you people heard ?” “Kings- 
ton and Lewis of the Standard were arrested this after 
noon. They are in jail now.” 

Kingston and Lewis! \ stunned silence fell on the oc- 
cupants of the veranda. Kingston and Lewis, members of 
the Country Club, in jail! 

“Embezzlement?” queried Mrs. Ryerson, under her 
breath, the bright color coming and going in her face. 


he said sharply 





Addison Morse nodded rather reluctantly. He had just 
remembered that Paul Ryerson was president of the 
Standard. 

“Fifty thousand for Kingston; forty odd for Lewis. 
They’ve admitted it, too,” he answered glumly. “There'll 
be the deuce and all to pay to-morrow. A run on the 
Standard will start a run on the American, and we're rather 
tightly squeezed just now as it is. We couldn't weather it 
Money’s tight as a drum.’ 

“Poor Mrs. Kingston!” said Paul Ryerson’s wife, softly 
“Such a delicate, pretty woman! Whata dreadful thing for 
her to face. Of course, he'll find a bondsman before night.” 

“Jove, I'd rather stay in the friendly shelter of the jail,” 
Lowther remarked. “Just think of facing one’s acquaint 
ances after owning up to looting fifty thousand! It take 
nerve, that.” 

“What will become of them?” 

Anita Hathaway put the question suddenly. A stricture 
seemed about her heart. She put down her fragile tea cup 
and clenched her slim, pretty 
chair. 

Seering shrugged indifferent shoulders fifteen 
“It will depend a 


hands on the arms of her 


“Ten 
years, probably,” he answered judicially 
good deal who takes the case. They can’t repay much of 
anything. I understand their houses have paper roofs and 
there are no other assets. Lived up to everything, the 
young fools. I’ve been suspicious of those two for som« 
time. Don’t waste your sympathy, Mrs You'll 


find Phil isn’t ladling up any sentiment about this business 


Hathaway 
All he’s worrying about is a run on our shebang in the 
morning.” 

Addison 
seen Glendenning ? 


Morse rose restlessly “An 
We've 
hope of locating him. It will be an 
all of us.” 

“Glen went over the 


chased all over town in the 


all-night session for 


course this morning; had a rub 
down and lunched with m« 
“You'll probably find the fat beggar snoozing at the club in 
town. Cheer up, children! Glen’'ll pull you out of the hol 
He's got oodles of money r 


answered Lowther promptly 


YE," admitted Morse, without enthusiasn He beckoned 
to tl 


i¢ drivet o! the red Cat “Good-by, everybody 


to-morrow, M1 


Don't expect to see Phil till some time 


Hathaway Among us all, we may avert anything serious.” 

When the red car had bounded away down the drive 
Bob Lowther spoke 

¢“Well, well, who'd have thought 1 Both here at the 
dance last night, chipper as you please Both in church 
last Sunday | know, for I was there, and some of you 
sinners were not Oh, mone money ! The root 
evil,’ the preacher sa 

“Never misquote, Bob,” reproved Paul Ryersor wife 
gravel “It’s the lo ¢ oft money the unwise | ( whi ] 
is the evil thing.” 

She had risen ; she spoke, her heavily lidded eye 


widely opened, and the beauty of them was almost startling 
, 


A small blonde woman, with high color and very faint 


eyebrows, pursed knowing lips. She was the wife of Alan 


Stevens, a prominent lawyer of Avalon, whose professional 
standing gave his wife the entrée to circles closed to her 
before her marriage Mrs. Stevens’ idea of showing social 


frigidly the unfortunates not in 


her circl She had not yet arrived at that 


superiority was to ignore 
enviable stage 
where one is so sure of her standing that the acquaintance: 
of even a street-sweeper cannot injure it Mrs. Stevens 
was very careful to whom she spoke; but she spoke now 
and to some purpost 

“Well, | hope this disgraceful affair will teach 
The idea of those peopl 
nobodies Those 
class people are always trying to live beyond their station 
in life ! 


SOrTie 
people a needed lesson mere 
belonging to this club, anyway! middl 
And their houses! I give you my word that Mrs 
Kingston’s dining-room looked like a silversmith’s the last 
time I was there. I haven’t half such a supply; but then 
my husband isn’t in jail for theft And who was she, 
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“LEGALLY, I DO NOT OWE TIII A CENT 


Just a clerk or private secretary, I believe. Well, 
‘Put a beggar on horseback 


anyway? 
it illustrates the old saying: 
and he'll ride to the devil.’ ” 

\ rather 
Secretly, many of her audience agreed with her. 
quite so exclusive as the aristocracy of a 
riches need expect only frosty 
vain. One 


shocked silence followed this candid remark. 
There is 
no aristocracy 
small city The nouveaua 
toleration, and the climber toils for years in 
may possess two automobiles and a house in a carefully 
section, but if it is common knowledge that one’s 
grandfather murdered the English while he held 
down his job as janitor of the city hall, what boots it? In 


a large city, only the newspapers would remark on this in- 


restricted 


king’s 


formation; but, in your small city, society is rather more 
particular. Grandfathers count. 


NITA HATHAWAY’S face had grown scarlet, then 
deathly white. Being -a very observant young gentle- 
Robert Lowther moved so as to shield her from 


were 


man, Mr 
Mrs prominent 
glancing furtively in several directions where their owner 
fancied her shots had told. Having the proud record her- 
self of never having lifted her lily hands before her mar- 
riage, subsisting upon an overworked father, a drudge of a 
mother, and several mortgages upon their home, Mrs. Ste- 
vens naturally resented the intrusion into the club of those 
families of which the feminine members had once been 
guilty of the crime of work.. 

Paul Ryerson’s wife glanced curiously into Mrs. Ste- 
light She made no comment, however, but 


Stevens’ blue eves. Those eyes 


vens’ eyes. 





MORALLY, 
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signal for her 
motor, and until Felix, the 
magnificent, appeared, she 
kept her grave and half-closed 
eyes on the faint green curves 
of the distant hills. 

When the great car chugged 
and snorted at the steps, she 
spoke quietly in Bob Low- 
ther’s ear, and he sprang in 
beside the two women. 

The group on the veranda 
had broken up; the women 
had wandered indoors to 
their own quarters to discuss 
their 
men 


presse d the 


the news in several 
fashions; the 
gathering up their belongings 
preparatory to a speedy de 
parture to the news center. 


were 


HE Ryerson car moved 
rapidly toward town, its 


three occupants silently gaz- 


ing about them. Presently 
Anita Hathaway spoke. There 
were scarlet spots of color 
under each cheek-bone. 
“Those women! I know 


they are simply gloating over 
this. They'll estimate the 
worth of every article in 
those poor things’ houses and 
put it purchased 
with stolen money. Probably 
it’s not so, at all. Perhaps 
those men speculated. Do 
you know, Mr. Lowther?” 
“No,” said Lowther, so- 
berly, “I don’t. Everyone 
liked Kingston and his wife. 
Lewis was a reserved chap; 
but neither one ever discussed 
business in my hearing. I 
teil you, handling those im- 
mense sums is a_ terrible 
If I had a son, a bank is the last place I should 


down as 


i ow If EVERYTIUIING, EVEN 


temptation. 
choose for him.” 

Mrs. Ryerson looked at his earnest young face. “We 
have to prove ourselves,” she suggested softly. “Some- 
times, it’s as well to know the weak spot in one’s armor.” 

There was no crowd about the jail, but on the street 
corners knots of men discussed the story. The daily paper 
was out with the news in scare-heads on the first page. 

They were nearing the Standard as she spoke. Across 
the street rose the new and ornate marble facade of the 
\merican. It was long past closing time, yet the three in 
the car knew that behind locked doors were men working 
madly to avert threatened disgrace. 

Lowther spoke to Felix, and the big car glided to the curb. 

“I’m leaving you here,” said he crisply. “Thank you 
for the lift. I’m going in to see if I can be of any use. 
Perhaps Paul can think of something.” 

Paul Ryerson’s wife leaned forward. 

“Will you tell him for me, please, to use anything or all 
of mine he needs?” she said quietly. 

The two women did not speak again until they reached 
the Hathaways’ drive; then Mrs. Ryerson touched her 
guest’s hand. 

“You'll forgive me for being so distrait? I meant you 
to have such a pleasant afternoon, but this—happening 
has disarranged everything. I feel—dazed.” 

“IT feel as if the end of the world had come,” declared 
Anita solemnly. “And yet why should we feel so? It has 
nothing to do with us, really.” 

[Continued on page 72) 
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FOR SOME OTHER WOMAN 


By THE MOTHER OF A SON 


Illustrated by G. A. HARKER 


Y son Robert is twenty-nine years of age, and my 
daughter Olivia, who has been ‘married for five 
years and who lives in another city, six hundred 
miles from us, is thirty-one. 

Olivia came home to visit her father and me, and for 
the first time in her married life, she unburdened her soul 
to me, and told me that, despite the love between her and 
her husband, she was not happy. Frank seemed to take his 
husbandhood, his fatherhood, his very manhood, in an un 
trained and amateurish way. I feel sure that Olivia has, 
from what she said, a much better grasp on the facts of 
life and of living than Frank could ever have. In his busi- 
ness, my son-in-law is mildly successful, but only that. He 
has not the “punch,” as Robert calls it, to be superlative in 
anything, though I thought he had more promise to him 
when he married Olivia. As for Olivia herself, we had 
sufficient means to give her a fine education. Music, and 
travel she got when she left the small woman’s college near 
our town, and, added to this mental equipment, I had 
striven to teach her the multitudinous lessons she would 
have to learn as a wife, a mother, a housekeeper. She was 
an apt pupil, and would have made a helpmate in the true 
sense of the word for any man. I am sure that the lack 
of success in her married life is not her fault—and I say 
this impartially. 

The first night of her visit home, after tucking her up 
in her old bed as though she were my little girl again, | 
left her weary and pale from her confession of troubles to 
me, and went down-stairs to my husband and Robert who 
were reading near the lamp in the living-room. Olivia’s 
tears were tears of real sorrow, and they lay heavy on my 
heart. 
it was not she but the other woman who had failed—the 
mother of Frank. I know Frank fairly well. His parents 
had given him the average education that average middle- 
class people give their sons. He was not a professional 
man. He had a salaried position (which he was never 
able to better) in a real-estate company, and, added to this, 
played the organ in a chapel for a small salary. Olivia 
counted the organ playing as a form of enjoyment and en- 


Olivia’s soul was sweet ; she had a proud young body; 


couraged him in it except when some week-day service 
kept him away from his more legitimate business. He was 
an honest young man, with some good principles, a pleasing 
personality, and, I felt sure, gentleman enough to be faith- 
ful to Olivia always. But so far as his ability and business 
success as a husband, a father, a head of a house, he was, 
from what Olivia had told me, as ill-trained as a young 
man could be. As I say, the other woman had failed. She 
had not thought of my daughter. 


S I sat there trying to sew, I looked over at Robert, and 

my heart suddenly sickened within me. A _ horrible 

feeling of failure, of self-censure overpowered me, until | 
could have screamed aloud that I had been blind! 

I had, after all, not trained him for his future job in 
life, as the husband of some other woman’s daughter 
Robert is good. He lacks, perhaps, the essentials that lead 
to a very successful career, that is, a brilliant career from 
a worldly point of view; but he is passably clever at his 
work. Immediately after he graduated from college he 
went on the leading newspaper in our town as a reporter 
and is now one of the assistant editors. He has character, 
a good disposition, and a love for all the finer and higher 
aspects of life. But a man needs more than that. 

Things are not left to instinct these days. A girl is 
taught how to take care of a baby long before she has one; 
she is not hurled into matrimony with a vague idea of its 





demands, its duties, its needs, its countless expediencies 
and sacrifices 
later and costly learning! 
earn an adequate salary before he dare ask a woman to 


But how tragically much is left to a man’s 
Society demands merely that he 


become a partner in the most important business in the 
world. 

“Robert,” I said suddenly, when his father had gone out 
for a late walk and we were alone, “haven't you ever seri- 
ously thought of marrying?” 

“Well, for the love of Mike!” cried my son. At other 
times we would have laughed together, but, that night, | 
could find no laughter. Other girls were suffering in many, 
many homes as my Olivia was suffering at that moment 
up-stairs. I must save some girl from Robert's inadequacy 
It is never too late to begin. 

“Be serious,” said I. “You are no longer a boy. If you 
are ever going to build up a home of your own, don’t leave 
it until too late.” 

After a few moments of trying to find out if | were 
only playing with the question, he pulled his chair up 
nearer mine and confessed. 

“Mother, | 

“Ah!” I said, and with all my common sense, my heart 
But I stifled my feeling. 


” 


hope it won't be long now!” 


seemed to blur. 
“Who is it, Robert? Kitty? 
“Yes,” said my son, and I saw in his eyes the look that 
told he really loved her. 


ALL right,” I went on stoutly. “That's fine. I'll do ever 

thing in my power to help you. I’m fond of Kitty, a1 
I’d lay down my life to make you happy. But you must d 
your share. You must not leave the business of life too 
much to your wife, when you get her. Life is practical 
my son. I’m not a sordid, worldly woman, but fine natures 
need fine handling. You can’t build a wren’s nest and run 


it as a wren’s nest, and expect a swallow to be happy in it 


You’re making forty dollars a week—isn’t that it?” 

“Yes. I'll have to spur myself on.” 

“Well, forty dollars isn’t so bad in a small place like 
thif—to start with. And Kitty’s a clever little housekeeper, 
and should manage very well. I suppose you won't let het 
do all the work of your house herself 

“No,” Robert said, “of course not. If I can’t marry a 
woman and keep her at least something like her father 

ll wait a bit.” 


kept her, I’ 
“I suppose you'll think me lacking in proper poetic set 
ryti 


timent if I agree with you, but I do. Eve ing is rela 


tive, Robert \ great deal of miset has been caused b 
so-called romantic marriages when girls are suddenly « 

pected to be entirely different persons from their former 
beings—different in everything—customs, life, habits, work 
abilities. Kitty has many gifts, and will help you more ex 
ercising them than if she were to lose them in the depths 


of the wash-tubs or the cooking-stove. But, mind you, 
from what I know of Kitty, she is capable of telling some 
other woman exactly how to manage those two pieces of 
furniture. 


Robert nodded his head, and I went on. “You've never 


:” 


had your life insured, have you 

“No. But I suppose it would be better if I looked after 
that now.” He didn’t sound enthusiastic. These details 
annoyed him, as they did Olivia’s husband. 

“Yes,” said I, inexorably. “The day you and Kitty are 
married, you should put that insurance paper, made out to 
Kitty, in her hands. If you can’t afford to guard her 
future, she who puts her life into your hands, you should 
wait until you're in a firmer financial condition.” 
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Robert leaned forward, frowning. 

“You make it all sound like a business transaction, 
Mother. I don’t like it.” 

“I know. But it is a business transaction, in a way. 
Suppose, a while after you are married, you were to die. 
You haven’t a cent of real income that Kitty could inherit. 
Your salary would cease, Kitty might have a child, and not 
be able to earn her own living. Whether she liked it or 
not, whether it dragged her pride in you down into defeat, 
she’d have to accept her parents’ aid again.” 

Robert got up and walked about the room, his face 
burning. 

“I’m not going to die,” he cried, fiercely. 

“Don’t be a child,” I cautioned him. “Show your man- 
liness, your right to take a woman to yourself, by protect 
ing her as well as you can.” 

“But why all this to-night?” my son asked defiantly. 

“Your sister has opened my eyes. She’s worrying her- 
self to death. Frank dreams at his business, and wants to 
give all his time to his organ playing. Olivia realizes that 
he is not a good enough organist to make much of a place 


I WITH 
ARS IN MY EYES 
“vot DON’ NEED 
HO! YOU NEED LOV 
AND COURAGI 


for himself at that. Just plain human living will be even 
more uncertain for her than it has been. He is not in- 
sured. He hasn’t saved a cent. If he were to be desper- 
ately ill, or to die, she would be in a dire condition. Little 
Frank will be growing up soon. Olivia has ambitions for 
him, but Frank won't help her carry them out. He won't 
take responsibility 3 

“IT didn’t know all this,” said Robert. 

“Nor | until to-night. Olivia never gave me a sus- 
picion of it at all. Oh, Robert, my son, it isn’t that women 
want grandeur, or luxury, or display. It is only that the 
right sort of women want to be taken care of carefully, 
thoughtfully, provided by their husbands with a certain 
decent surety of life—as much as one human can give an- 
other. Robert, a business which doesn’t bestow on a man’s 
wife some peace of mind so far as money goes, should be 
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discarded and something else undertaken. It isn’t a liveli- 
hood, it is a fad.” 

“Mother,” announced my son, “you're talking like a 
grenadier. You don’t sound like yourself.” 

“I’ve been my stupid self too long,” I told him. “I’ve 
never thought of the woman who would some day be your 
wife. I don’t want her to suffer through me. Oh, you 
know so little of women, except to fall in love with one 
of them.” 

Robert, walking around the room nervously, pulled his 
chair up before mine and seated himself once more. 

“Anything more?” he asked. 












“A lot more,” | told him. “One ought to have a sort of 
divine courage for the future, but that doesn’t mean fool 
hardiness. You must think of Kitty. If Kitty is ill, can 
you care for her? Can you save enough ever to engage a 
trained nurse if she should need one? Have you ever 
thought of things like that? Have you ever realized that 
there are accident insurance companies in the world to 
help you over bad times if you are inclined to fall down 
and break your bones and have to give up your work for 
a while?” 

Robert’s mouth twisted into a kind of bitter smile. 

“There are,” said he, “all sorts of catechisms people feel 
bound to go through these days when they think of mar- 
riage—physical, mental, emotional—it’s a pretty clean sweep. 
But for a cold-blooded catechism, commend me to yours, 


[Continued on page 741 
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ABOUT THE HOME 


By ZONA GALE 





WOMAN of ninety-three said to me Rik rag-carpets and stitching. If women do 
lately: “I am so glad to have lived Qs. a uff that, we very well know that they are be- 
to see so many things different.” = E hind the times, and we are very likely to 
She did not say: “Times are not * ‘ say so. Every woman, who is not behind 

what they used to be.” | the times, is beginning to watch what goes 

She was glad that she had lived to see i | on in the world about het She is even 
so many things different. Because becom- beginning to take part in it. I do not mean 
ing different may mean improvement. But just in ministering to the poor and the sick 
staying the same never means improvement. I mean in actual, active, constructive work 

There are a good many kinds of things In the home, nobody’s children are being 
which change in our towns, and these | taught their lessons—or at least, in very few 
changes we usually watch with pride. homes indeed. Nor do they find there much 
When the kerosene street-lamps give place of their amusement. A large part of their 
to gas and electric street-lamps; when the : amusement and recreation are found out 
dirt roads become brick or macadam; « side the average home. The mere advent 
when the lawns grow green and well A »f motion-picture shows, band concerts 
watered; when the rivers have levees and ‘ playgrounds has changed the home, becaus« 
bridges; when the one-story frame stores the young people get their recreation large 
give place to two- and three-story brick MISS ZONA GA ly there. 


shops; when the cans and quart measures 

in the milk wagons give place to clean bot- 

tles; when the open grocery- and meat-wagons change to 
covered deljvery-carts; when automobile hook-and-ladder 
carts and fire-engines displace the bucket brigade and the 
horses; when the library and the city hall are housed in 
dignified buildings—once safely accomplished, all these 
changes become matters of pride and delight to all citizens. 

Of course, there are those who object in the beginning. 
But we do not pay much attention to them any more. We 
know that the objectors are too often wrong. 

Now, of all these changes, the changes in the houses 
in which we live are among the most marked. I don’t need 
to tell you how. ranges and gas jets and electric 
switches and water pipes, instead of wood cooking-stoves 
and candle-molds and kerosene-lamps and water-pails 
you know what has happened to your houses in the last 
twenty-five years. And in all these changes you rejoice. 

There are changes, as well, in the activities of the 
women who spend their time chiefly in the houses. Where- 
as canned salmon and mackerel and canned corn and toma- 
toes used to be the chief articles procurable ready-cor yked, 


Gas 


now the whole gamut of vegetables, soups, fruits, spaghetti, 
pickles, and breakfast foods are obtainable in delicious and 
form, so that the labor of preparing 
food is amazingly minimized. And in this, likewise, you 
delight, and upon it you congratulate yourselves. 


reasonably inspected 


UT there is one set of changes in every community that 

is always feared and fought. Almost every woman in- 
stinctively them. Almost woman in- 
stinctively turns against the mention of them, and flies to 
the side of things-as-they-have-always-been. And 
changes about which women are instinctively conservative 
are changes in the home itself. I do not mean in th 
house—we know that that changes. I mean in the home 

When the home changes—like everything else—women 
begin to be afraid. They join the objectors. They talk 
about the homes they remember twenty years ago—or fifty 
years ago. In everything else we are glad to have lived to 
see so many things different. But the minute the home 
changes at all, women say: “The American 
what it used to be.” In spite of this, the home has changed 
before one’s eyes. I am asking you only to look at what 
is everywhere before you, and instead of objecting to it, to 
accept it—and see what to do about it. 

In the home very few women give their whole time any 
more to preserving and canning and scrubbing and sewing 


objects t every 


these 


home is not 





For its prepared food, its ready-made 


clothing, its modern conveniences, its edu 


of its sober 


cation, its and 


amusements, ' 
terests, the home is dependent on the outside world. The 


very many 
family in the home is becoming more and more identified 
with the family of the town and of the state 

Do you know what happened when the first 
taken in this long movement? The first 
And almost nobody remembers now 


step was 
step was the free 
public schools. how a 
cry went up all over the lands that in taking education out 
of the home, the home was going to be harmed, going to 
lose its influence, even going to be broken up 

And do you know what happened when one of the next 
steps was taken in this long, weary freeing of the family 


from its four walls? Do know that when Sunday 


schools were first opened in England, they 


you 
were objected 
ground that they takir 


that 


to by the majority on the were 


religion out of the home, they were to lessen the 


influence of the home, and that the home influence wa 
evén to be broken up? 
ANP do you know what happened when another st 
was taken along the same road? That when thx 
kindergarten was first opened, the mothers of the world 
cried out that this was an effort to take their children 
from them too young, that it would wean them away 
from home, that it would lessen home influence, that it 
would break up the home? 
Even yet, in the smaller communities, others of these 
steps are being fought. Medical inspection of school 
children is being objected to on the Same gre und that ll 


this should be seen to in the home—this, regardless of 


fact that it is not properly seen to in an appalling number 
f Within three years I have heard a woman say r« 
garding the introduction of domestic science in the publi 
| that 


schools 
regardless of the 


} 
0 nomes., 


“oirls should be taught these things in the 


home’ number of girls who are not 


and of the fact that 
just as they 


could be 


taught in the home, experts can 


teach these things better, can teach geometry 


and algebra better than they taught in the | 
One of the 


is still in the 


next steps—the socializing of recreation 


stage of being fought in the same way 


Playgrounds, motion-pictures in the schoolhouses, school- 


house dances, social centers, are all objected to by many 

because “the children ought to have their homes made 

attractive to them instead.” Or because “the children 

ought to be home and in bed.” The fact remains that 
[Concluded on pege 77] 
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UT I do not see 
why a mission- 
ary need neser- 
rarrily be fat,” 

penned Annemaria 

crookedly, just as Billy 

Hinchey, lounging down 

the aisle, fell into his 

seat with a jar that 
shook the ink in six 
wells. 

The little girl 
glanced tragically at the 
spattered page, glower 
ed at the hunched, lazy 
back in front of her, 
mopped up the mess 
with a blotter, and once 
bent thoughtful 
what she 


more 
brows over 
had just written. 

“T have desided not 
to be a missionary, as | 
had always planned, 
though nobody knew it, 
of coarse. Not likly 
The reason why I 
changed my mind was 
that | heard Uncle Bob 
say that Miss Susan 
Peters was much too 
skinny to make a good 
missionary, and | am 
even more skinny than 
her. But | do not see a ee ee ee sig. 
why a missionary need ) 
neserrarrily be fat.” 

“’Lo, Annemaria!” 
pink and white and golden, up the aisle towards the waste- 
proudly crowned with an 


whispered Erminie, as she flashed, 


basket, a green lead-pencil, 
emerald set, in her hand 

Annemaria stared after her, sulkily. 
were as tantalizingly dissimilar as their two names; and 
Annemaria knew in advance that no fewer than three boys 
would spring up to sharpen the green lead pencil—not that 
she cared, but it showed what geese boys were, that was 
all! She opened the pudgy composition-book again, and 
wrote in it savagely: 

“Erminie shows her dimples constently. 


Erminie and she 


She must be 
trying to make a sponge out of her face.” 

Annemaria smiled at this for a full minute, and then 
the relentless honesty that was so intrinsic a part of her 
make-up compelled her to add another line: 

“I could get along with three or four of them myself.” 


A NNEMARIA sighed a little as she slapped the book shut. 

No one had ever suspected the passionate longing to be 
beautiful that hid itself somewhere behind the little girl's 
wide, impish grin and shrugged shoulders. Not even in 
the “Datty ANNALS oF ANNEMARIA SHELTON, Dame,” (she 
had looked up the feminine of squire in her grammar) had 
the child confessed her pangs, except in some such chance 
phrase. For beautiful was just what Annemaria was not. 
She was, as she had admitted, even “more skinny” than 
Miss Susan Peters. The features of Annemaria’s thin 
little face had a curious, misfit effect, the nose rather Irish 
in tendency, the mouth too wide and far from finely 
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BRACE 


chiseled. Her brown 
hair was drawn sharp- 


ly away from her 


funny little face into 
two, curly, crooked 
braids. Her eyes 


round and of an amaz- 
ing innocence, were of 
no especial color, while 
their heavy brows and 
lashes gave a quaint air 
-emphasis_ to 

There was a 
certain charm in the 
constant, kaleidoscopic 
shift of her. expression. 


of over 
her face. 





T was not a happy 
day with Annemaria. 
For the first time the 
boys of her acquaint- 
ance had banged the 
door upon her feminine 





nose, aS to a proposed 
Saturday fishing jaunt. 

“No girls going, this 
time!” her cousin, 
Jimmy Farrell, had ex- 
plained with masculine 
RB? brevity. 

“Why, the girls never 
do go!” said Annema 
ria, dazedly. “But | 
always have gone, Jim. 
I’m not a—a _ reg’lar 
You never 

seen me cry once—you 
know you haven't! And I can climb a tree as high as you 
Then, as she saw no signs of relenting upon his 
Annemaria out, in untactful rage, “And 
higher, too!” 

“Oh, can you?” snorted Jimmy, furious at the knowl- 
edge that what she said was true. “Well, anyhow, no girls 
But Jimmy was an apologetically kind-hearted 


7 
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AD I ARNED THAT BEYOND HE POSSI- 


ARGUING 


girl. have 


can.” 


face, screamed 


comeg, 
boy, and the passionate diz‘ress upon the expressive little 
face really bothered him. “The fellows are beginning to 
laugh, the way I always bring you along,” he explained. 

“Oh, afraid of ’em, are you?” mocked Annemaria. But 
she knew that the day was lost. Men would not be laughed 
at, she had learned that beyond the possibility of arguing. 

All day long, though Annemaria had grinned her wide, 
impish grin as usual, there lingered in the depths of her 
hurt little heart the wound that Jimmy, erstwhile ally, had 
gouged when he deserted. Also, she was conscious of 
being physically uncomfortable. The painful flush of her 
face was hardly warranted even by the fact that she had 
just written in The Daily Annals a new poem to Miss 
Gunning, her teacher, entitling it “The Blackboard Queen.” 
Annemaria never once had brought Miss Gunning flowers, 
never had elbowed her way into the adoring, little-girl 
circle that at recess-time surrounded the teacher’s desk. 
Sometimes, though, she lingered alone on the far side of 
the playground to see the teacher pass, after school, and 
she was intently conscious in the depths of her intense, re- 
served little heart, so successfully hidden under a chatter- 
ing and volatile exterior, that she would die for Miss 
Gunning. 
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“My face. hurts,” mumbled Annemaria, half aloud, as 
the B class passed back to their seats. 

“IT should think it would!” jeered Lester Hughes, across 
the aisle. 

Annemaria forgot that she had within the week airil) 
confided to The Daily Annals that Lester was the smartest 
boy in the room, and if she ever had to marry anyone, she 
guessed she’d marry him. 

“Got to sing this afternoon, ain’t you?” he mocked. 
“Got to stand up in front of the whole room, and sing all 
alone, ain’t you?” 

“I guess you mean ‘Haven't I?’” instructed Annemaria, 
with insufferable primness. “You think so, do you? You 
think I’ve got to?” She smiled. 

“What you going to do about it, then?” demanded Les- 
ter, with unmistakable interest. Annemaria’s previous 
escapades were of a kind to foster credulity. 

“Do you really want to know?” whispered the little girl, 
in confidential appeal. 

“Sure!” Lester leaned dangerously far out in the aisle, 
not to miss a syllable. 

“Well, just wait and you'll find out!” grinned Anne 
maria, and loved the world again. 

But as she leaned back in her seat, staring dutifully and 
unseeingly at her spelling lesson, every insistent fiber of 
her being clamored to know how she meant to come up to 
her bluff. For that was Annemaria’s whole conception of 
life—a gallant coming up to one’s bluff. 

Still, she could not help perceiving that the present 
situation was thickly streaked with difficulty and gloom 
One day, the first of the week, the red-haired music-teacher 
had declared that Annemaria’s row made more unmelodi- 
ous melody than any other in the room, and had ended the 
hour with a threat to make them sing all by themselves th: 
folowing day. After she had gone, the row had a brief, 
furious colloquy, and at Annemaria’s suggestion, as on 
man, vowed silence the following day. 


UT resolution cools in twenty-four hours, and pales by 
contrast with red hair. At the word of the music 
teacher, the next afternoon, three ashamed, wobbly voices 
piped forth into scared discord. Annemaria, alone, of the 





“WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH YOUR FACE?” HE DEMANDED 








“WELL, JUST WAIT, AND YOU'LL FIND r!’’ GRINNE AN {ARIA, AND 


LOVED THE WORLD AGAIN 


girls in the row, remained scornfully silent The red 


haired teacher, in ignoble revenge, had decreed that th« 


little girl and the disobedient boys should sing “October’ 


Bright Blue Weather,” each one a stanza, and all together 
the chorus, at the Friday program. As a last Nero-lik« 


touch, the Eighth Grade, always supercilious, was to be in 
vited in to witness their discomfiture 
was less blue than Annemaria, whos« 
emerge from every situation with flying colors 
HE ironic tameness of her humiliation 
seing told to step forth upon the floor, and sing! She 
could see in advance the faint, bored smile-of the Eighth 
Grade teacher, the face that Jimmy Farrell would be sure 
to make, behind his Geography, the triumphant leer of the 


red-haired mistress of music. It was unbearable! 


“Yet what can | do about it?” Annemaria asked her- 
self desperately At one time the inspiration had come t 
her to pretend that she was smitten with sudden dumbness 
She abandoned that spectacular idea reluctantly, since | 


urged that dumbness was forever 
Annemaria. Only last night she had take 
gritting her teeth and 


common sense 
the reach of 

cold-water bath clutching the 
possible SN hy 


of the tub to keep herself in as long as 


hoped to be too hoarse to sing, had even put a petition 
that effect in her prayers But she felt that she could never 


trust the Lord again, for though she could hear th persis 
} 


tent knock-knock of little hammers in her temples, and it 


| 


hurt her to smile, her voice was fatally clear 
ON’T you care!” 

tempted comfort, in his booming whisper 

" \nnemaria sweetly, while her fingers 
“What about?” 


It was malicious of fate to have made Jed Peters the 


“Care?” repeated 


itched to strangle him 


only boy in the room who cherished feelings of tendern 
towards Annemaria. For she scorned sentiment in anyone, 
and found it particularly repellent in a fat, loos 


person with pale blue eyes and a vacuous smile. Yet Jed 


jointed 


continued the offerings of true affection. 

Yesterday she had made another indignant entry in 
The Daily Annals 

“He is so fat that I feel his deep affection is but a dis- 
grace. To-day it was choclate caramels. I frowned at 
him, as I had desided on, when he put them on my desk, 
but afterwards I ate them, which I fear was not onorble.” 

Annemaria, staring straight in front of her, dimly heard 
the oft-told story ol William Tell, and wished that she 
could change places with his son. Sadly listening, Anné- 
maria was conscious of the eyes of Miss Gunning boring 


through her. She trembled lest, hidden within her soul, 





October's weather 


religion it was to 


oppressed her. 


Big Jed Peters across the aisle at- 
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that august and adored personage should see traces of the 
poem written that day in The Daily Annals: 


Adown a flight of schoolroom stares 
With upturned face she stands; 
Within her eyes, a smile she wears, 
A ruler and white roses in her hands. 


Queen of the blackboards, she 
And also of my aching hart; 
And yet my love must never see, 

Too far above me she art 


“Annemaria!” called Miss Gunning, “will you step down 
to the Principal’s office at once, please °” 
“The Principal's office!” For a moment 
maria started. The punishment seemed out of proportion 
even for the offense 
writing. 


even Anne- 


of poetry 
She and 
made her way 
rather blindly 
from the room. 
Sut at the door 
she turned, to be- 


arose, 


stow upon those 
who looked after 
her a wide, impish 
Annemaria grin. It 


had just occurred 


to her that she 
would inevitably 
delay “( \ctober’s 


Bright Blue 
Weather.” 

Never before 
had Annemaria, 
with all he: 
naughtiness, en- 
tered the grim 
abode, except upon 
some harmless er 
rand. She had 
thought of it as 
the arena for boys 
and other crimi- 
nals, and, in spite 
of herself, she 
caught her breath 
sharply. The prin- 
cipal, an alert “seem 40 maeRY th. Ant 
young man with a 
humorous mouth 
and keen eyes, looked at her with much the same expres- 
sion that Miss Gunning had worn 

“Well, young woman”—he greeted her 
“what have you been up to, now?” 

Annemaria grinned, but discreetly said nothing 

“What is the matter with your demanded 

Annemaria bridled, as any daughter of Eve, 
twitted in one afternoon with her appearance, has excuse 


with a smile 


face?” he 
twice 


for doing. 
“IT can’t help the way I look!” she flashed 
think | like to look this way, do you?” 


“You don’t 


HE Principal chuckled. From a distance he had watched 

Annemaria since she had entered the first grade, and 
had never failed to find her amusing 

“Well, well!” he said, soothingly, “just looking like that 
is going to give you a vacation of a week or two; so | 
think you ought not to mind. Run along home now, my 
dear. Did you wear a good warm coat?” 

“Home!” exclaimed Annemaria. Her changing little 
face lit up with wild joy. Of a sudden, all the life went 
out of it. 

“I’ve got to sing,” she faltered, with her fatal honesty. 

“Sing?” The Principal laughed. “Not to-day, I think! Do 


>) 
? 


you know that you have a well-developed case of mumps: 





you? 
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“Do-you-know-that-you-have-the-mumps-do-you-know 
that-you-have-the-mumps?” All the way home Annema- 
ria sang the little paean of joy over and over to herself. 
Now and then, when she thought of the bumptious Eight 
Graders waiting for her to come back and sing her “Bright 
Blue” stanza, and of the discomfiture of the red-haired 
teacher of music, the passers-by stared to see a small, thin 
girl, with a red and swollen face, rocking herself in glee 
upon a corner. 

The next two weeks in the Shelton household 
characterized by Uncle Bob as the Reign of Terror. Anne- 
maria, deprived of her usual pursuits and shut off from 
ali communication with her kind—even Jimmy Farrell had 
been banished to his grandmother’s—was a burden for 
which no Atlas with a grain of sense would have ex- 
changed his own. 
For the first few 
days, it is true, she 
found ample 
amusement in the 
mere act of stand- 
ing before a mir- 
ror and gazing at 
herself, so enjoy- 
ing the novelty ot 
her appearance 
that laughed 
until tears of real 
pain were wrung 
from her. For 
Annemaria 
cursed with an in- 
cipient sense ot 
humor. 


were 


she 


was 


ATER, this 

palled upon her. 
She felt the need 
of occupation. One 
afternoon she did 
some clay-model 
ing, treating a lit- 
tle plaster Venus, 
beloved of Mrs. 
Shelton, to a case 
of mumps more 
exaggerated than 
her own. Another 
day she wrote 
through the Web- 
ster’s Unabridged 
at twenty-page intervals, “Annemaria Shelton, Mumps 
Oct. 27, 1914.” It had occurred to her that she might find 
this capsular entry interesting in the declining years of her 
life. 

Another device that proved of the greatest merit in 
whiling away the hours was a book with offensively green 
covers that Annemaria came upon cozily tucked away 
among the frills in one of her mother’s dresser drawers. 
Some Psychic Researches she read upon the cover. That 
it was tucked away in an unusual place, instead of bore- 
somely living in the bookcase, attracted her. As a matter 
of fact, Annemaria’s mother had hidden it away, awaiting 
leisure to look it over for a woman’s club report. But the 
woman’s club was never to thrill as did the little girl with 
the swollen trembled through the enticing 
pages that furnished her first excursion into the elsewhere 
land of the spirit. 

Annemaria wished desperately for her Daily 
longing to record the new sensations that pressed upon 
her. But she had never felt that the book could be at all 
safe under the same roof with Jimmy Farrell, her cousin, 
and so always left it in the sanctity of her desk at school. 
She made notes of some important facts that she must 
set down as soon as she got back: 

[Continued on page 52] 
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DOES TAKING BOARDERS PAY? 


By AGNES ATHOL 


Illustrated by JOHN R. NEILL 


HE most efficient and effective boarding-house | have 
ever known was run by a woman over sixty, who 
lived in a little ordinary three-story frame house in 
a New York suburb. Her only assistant was a niece 

who waited on table and helped wash dishes, at a salary of 
fifteen dollars a month. The aunt did all the cooking, 
house-cleaning, and laundry work, thus saving the cost of 
those items. Ten dollars was the highest-priced room she 
had, six the cheapest—these prices included board. This 
was when steak and chops were selling at thirty-five cents 
a pound, and she had a rent of forty dollars a month to 
meet. Her house was always full, and there were several 
table boarders. 

“IT would make more, of course, if I could get higher 
prices,” she told me, “but the people who want to live in 
this neighborhood will not pay any more. As you know, | 
have two school-teachers, a trained nurse, and those three 
young electricians; they cannot pay more. And I will not 
give second quality in anything. I market in person, and 
see that everything is first class—the best butter, and eggs, 
and olive oil, and coffee. Running this house, keeping it 
clean, and having meals on time naturally takes every 
minute of the day, but what else is there in which an old 
woman like myself could make even a living? I keep my 
expenses down by doing my own buying, cooking, and serv 
ing. I use individual portions of everything, and there is 
very little wasted. I 
cook combinations 
that leave out the 
expensive things 
and utilize the equal- 
ly nourishing but 
cheaper foo ds. I 
use butter subs ti- 
tutes in my cooking, 
but never second- 
rate butter. I know 





A WEEK AT OUR BOARDING-HOUSE 


are boarding-houses, and boarding-houses, of course, but 
they more or less divide themselves into two classes—the 
near-hotel type with the best of food and service with 
prices to match, and the house designed to meet the re- 
quirements of patrons in moderate circumstances. For the 
first type a large capital is required, both to furnish the 
house adequately, and to meet the bills for service, which 
would have to be much higher priced than in the second 
type of boarding-house. For the average woman this near- 
hotel is not even to be considered. With the ordinary 
boarding-house, on the other hand, the profits are much 
smaller; in many cases, unless they are managed very 
deftly, indeed, they give little more than a living to the 
landlady and her family, but the risk is also proportion- 
ately reduced, and they can be started by a person of no 
business training. Given the ability to buy and prepare 
good food economically, to keep a house clean, and to meet 
people. with tact and with friendliness, the successful 
boarding-house keeper emerges. 


|" is sometimes said to be a mistake to start a small 

boarding-house with only a few boarders, on the principle 
that the investment in equipment is very little different for 
a larger eSablishment. But this is looking at the matter 
from the near-hotel standpoint. The woman who has only 
her household possessions to start with often has to take 
only as many board- 
ers as she can fur- 
nish rooms for, and 
she must eliminate 
the help problem as 
far as her strength 
permits. It is much 
better to grow than 
to start big and then 
fail. 

The first pitfall 





BREAKFAST LUNCHEON DINNER - . 
exactly how many : for the unwary is 
“ny . . 1. Meat Balls Stew, Straw Veal Che ps, . 7 
portions of salad Noted A Asparagus, usually in the range 

Prune Whip of prices decided on 


can be made from a 
can of pineapple and 
a head of lettuce; 
how far a hand of 
bananas will go; | 
get my _ boarding- 
house discount, of 





on 


b Hash Cold Ham, 
Toast Iced Cakes 


Two Slices Raviola from 


Pork Ro st, 
Apple Sauce, 
icaroni 
with Peppers 
and Tomatoes, 
Blanc Mange, 
Custard 
Sauce 
Steak, Sweet 


for the rooms. In 
endeavoring to at 
tract, the price 
charged in many 
cases does not cover 
actual expenses. A 


course, from certain ot French left-over Pork, Potatoes, young man or wom- 
tradespeople, and Fried Toast Plain Cake ple Pie Ap an living at home 
” 


other purchases are 
made in wholesale 
quantities at whole- 
sale rates. Buying 
properly for a 
boarding-house is a 
business in itself, 





Cc 


r 


eamed Steak, Corn 


Chipped Starch Des- 
Beef sert 


Codfish Balls Cold Pork, 


Pineapple 


Fried Fish, 
Browned 
Mashed Po- 
tatoes, Spin 
ach, Steamed 
Apple Pud 
ding 

Lamb Stew, 
~arrot 6, 





and paying board 
seldom _ contributes 
more than the bare 
cost of the food 
consumed; the 
mother and father, 
arguing that they 


° fake Cus 
and until a beginner a , ; would have to have 
masters the buying 6. Poached Egg Salmon Salad, Roast Lamb, a house, anyway, fail 
end, profits are apt on Toast Apple Pie ad. Rice to charge each pay- 
° udding . ; . 

to be uncertain! I , . , . . 

Tt yr. Sdueage Pette Sled, Reet Beef. ing me mbe r of the 
make my living and Balls and Cold Roast Corn, Rasp household witha just 
a little over and con- Fancakes Beef, pre berry Gela proportion of house- 

. —, (Sunday) serves (sup tine with . 

sider myself fortu per) Crean rent, light, laundry, 


nate.’ 
This boarding- 


soap, cleaning, table 
and other service, 


house is more or A week’s menu costing only three dollars per person. With fuel, depreciation of 
hese tysical of the breakfast, in addition to the above, there was served fruit, f ¢ tobi 
. ypic ‘ cereal, toast, or hot bread, and coffee; with luncheon, bread urnishings, and 


whole field. There 


tea; 


and with dinner, soup, salad, 


bread and coffee. 


[Centinued on page 801 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CHRISTMAS CAKE 


THE RECEIPT | HAVE USED FOR FOUR ADMINISTRATIONS 
By BETTY LYLE WILSON 


HE chief honor of my professional career has been rose-water, and one-quarter pound of orange paste. 
the privilege of making, each Christmas, a cake for Soak the almonds in the rose-water over night; soak 
the White House. I have had the pleasure of ship fruit in the grape juice the same length of time. Cream 
ping cakes to England for butter and sugar thoroughly, add 
the Royal table, to Scotland, Austria, 
Australia, Canada, South America, 
Mexico, and even the Philippines, 


the well-beaten yolks of eggs, then 
spices, grape jelly, and chocolate in 
order named. Next add the stiffly 








‘d but the deepest feeling of pride and beaten whites of eggs, then the 
happiness comes to me from the flour, reserving a small quantity. 
fact that my work, something I can Mix the fruit in this and stir very 

[ do with my own hands, is worthy a small quantities at a time into the 

1 place on the table of the President batter; the nuts are added last of 

; of the United States. all. The time required for baking 

Although I have baked thes« depends largely upon the size, a 
cakes for the last four administra- five-pound cake taking two and one- 

; tions, it always seems like a won- half hours, and a twenty-five pound, 
derful fairy story. I feel each year ’ four hours. 

‘ new pride in putting into the mak- —_ When the cake is finished, | 
j ing of them all my skill, and my ee CIETY Faas AS Steeeeew decorate it and set it away 
> patriotic enthusiasm is newly awak- until the leaves and flowers dry out 

ened and brightened every year because I have had even a_ a bit so as to be firm. The packing is a pleasant task—on« 
small share in adding to the good cheer and Christmas that | never trust to anybody else, every bit of it being 

; spirit at the holiday dinner cf the head of my country done with my own hands. A wrapping of oiled paper is 

The cake is always a folded ‘round first, then 
fruit cake. All ingredi- one of tissue, and last an 
ents, the flavors, the ornamental casing of 
blending, the baking, are, white crépe-paper with a 
each and every one, the deep lace border Knots 
result of much thought and bows of lovely pale 
and careful experiment- green ribbon hold the 
ing—even the baking-pan wrapping in place, whilk 
has been especially manu a dainty bunch of the 
factured. I have, one may finest artificial orchids in 
say, standardized this natural tints is slipped 
cake. The same _ good under the ribbon bands 

’ things go into it every The wrapped c ake is 

, year, the very best that securely fastened in a 
can be bought; it is al white, especially made, 

4. ways the same size and box, lace frilled, and 
always the same kind. this, after being wrapped 

> in white paper and tied 

RECEIPT FOR TH with white ribbon, is in 
Presipent’s CHRISTMAS ee oe turn packed into a big 

; Fruit-CakKeE. One “market” basket, the 

pound of butter; one pound of sugar; one pound of flour, whole wrapped again in heavy brown paper, securely tied 

y browned and sifted; twelve eggs, yolks and whites beaten and carefully labeled with my own hands. The White 
separately; five pounds of seeded raisins; one and one-half House Christmas Cake is then ready for its long journey 
pounds of shredded citron to Washington and the 
peel; one glassful of a President's holiday table 


grape jelly; two teaspoon It may be imagined how 
fuls of melted chocolate; 
one pound of crystallized 
cherries; one pound of 
crystallized, diced pineap- 
ple; one pound of blanched 
almonds, cut fine and 
browned: one pound of 
shelled pecans cut fine; 
one tablespoonful of pow- 


happy and proud | feel 
when a letter reaches me 
from the White House 
which says, “The cake was 
so beautiful that it was 
used as a table ornament 
until the frosting flowers 
fairly fell from it.” 

Fruit cakes are delicious 
and altogether acceptable 
Christmas presents. The 
custom of sending them 


dered cinnamon; one 
scant tablespoonful of 
grated nutmeg; one-half 
tablespoonful of allspice; 
one scant teaspoonful of 
powdered cloves; one ful and welcome, especial 
glassful of grape juice; ly when attractively 
two tablespoonfuls of PLUM PUDDINGS READY FOR THEIR CHRISTMAS WRAPPINGS [Concluded on page 6; } 


even tiny ones—to friends 





and neighbors is delight- 






























































LESSONS _IN 


this winter. Fur is on 
It is sewed around the 


OMEN are fur mad 

every kind of garment. 
tops of shoes, is used to trim chiffon and lace 
the thinnest tulle 
and, of course, the hats, coats, and suits are all 
fur-trimmed, Every kind of fur is worn, and 
in half-inch strips or in eighteen-inch strips. 
Bits of it are shaped to make buttons for gar 
ments or pompons and stick-ups for hats. You 
the latest fashion if 
fur used in just the 
had 
fur 


petticoats, evening dresses; 


much in 
bits of 
you 


may be just as 


you have a few 
right 


yards of it. 


way as if 

But some 

you must have 
Some of the 


(Figs. 1 


hats 
made 


small 


and 6) 


are 


FIG 











FIG. 2 rit MILITARY 


MUCH IN 


CHIN 


STRAP FAVOR 





FIG, VERY SMART FOR entirely of fur. This is good 
style if the fur is not long but 
close like Persian lamb, broad- 
even mink. For fox, skunk, bear, and othe 
would be better to make a tip or crown of vel- 
look fur 


around the top of the crown (Fig. 2 has band of mink and 


tail, mole, o1 
long hair, it 


vet or plush. Sailors very well with a strip of 


Fig. 3 a band of skunk). Even the turbans get their share 
f tur and are made much richer and softer in effect 
thereby In most cases strips of skunk or other fur are 
simply wound around the top of the crown 

(Fig. 5) 

rhe Russian caps, which are fashioned 

entirely of fur, are made of a straight band ™ , 
of buckram four inches wide and twenty- 

five inches long. The band is wired top and 


bottom. A bias piece of velvet, about one 
and one-half inches wide, binds both edges 
The fur is cut the shape of 
the crinoline. The edges of both are gath- 
ered with a single gathering thread and set 
down inside the top edge of the band and 
The caps can be 


over the wire. 


sewed with a blind-stitch. 
trimmed in many ways. A silver strap over 
the crown that holds the top edge of the 
band on both sides close to the crown looks 
This silver strap can 
be made of braid or cord. Any kind of 
strap, patent leather or silk braid or cord, 
can be used. Such a hat can be worn by a 
schoolgirl or by her mother and is a neces- 
sity of every wardrobe for motoring and 
other sports. 


very trim (Fig. 1). 


FIG. 6 — THE 
WITH 
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THE CHIC IN WINTER MILLINERY 


HOME MILLINERY—NUMBER XXXVI 


By EVELYN TOBEY 


The same cap (Fig. 6) can also be trimmed with a 


military cockade placed directly in front and bent out over 


the front. For the cockade make two apples (see June 
lesson) of cheesecloth and stuff them soft with cotton. 
Cut one from a circle two and three- 


quarter inches in diameter and the other 
from a circle two and three-quarter inches 
in diameter. Through the middle of both 
of these push a piece of strong frame- 
wire and bend the wire at the top so that 
it will not pull away. Cover the round 
surface of these balls with 
wool (Germantown) yarn 
by taking long stitches 
from the middle of the 
top to the middle of the 


WHITE 
AGAINST 
FUR 





A 








WOOL POMPON 
TRIMMING 


FIG, } A 
THE ONLY 


TURBAN 
FUR 


FIG. 5 THE 
TRANSFORMED BY 


bottom. Use bright colors, such eases 


as orange, bright rose, hunter’s 
green, or king’s blue. From 
the top of the smaller, or uppermost, ball you can arrange 
Six frame wire, each inches long. 
These you cover by winding the wool over them along 
their entire length; over the ends wind the wool several 
times for a about three-fourths of an inch to 
make heavier covered tips. The for this ornament 
will cost less than five 
These woolly trimmings are made up in 
all sorts of ways this season and are exceed- 
ingly popular. A wool pompon is made like 
the old-fashioned ball tassel. You can make 
one any size you like, but for a four-inch 
pompon (See Fig. 4) it should be made over 
a cardboard circle four inches in diameter. 
Cut the cardboard circle, then from the 
center cut a smaller circle, one inch in di- 
ameter. Wind the wool, then, through the 
inside hole and over the edge of the bigger 
circle (Fig. 7) until you have six or seven 
layers of the wool thread covering the card- 
board ring. With a zephyr needle, then, 
run a strong string under the layers of the 
wool around the inside hole. Tie the ends 
of this string tight, then cut the wool ex- 
actly around the outside rim of the ring. 
Break the cardboard to remove it, shake 
the wool threads and trim off any that may 
be uneven. You may use one or two of 
these large pompons. The leaves (Fig. 8) 
[Concluded on page <5] 


five or pieces of five 


space of 
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LUNCHEON AT CAFE DE PARIS 


SABLE WRAPS AND CHIC HEADGEAR ACCOMPANY SIMPLE FROCKS 


By OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


A CHERIE:— 

I do not know 
whether it is due to 
the cold and the 

rain, the fact that winter is 
really setting in, but all 
Paris is becoming alive 
again. The streets, cafés, 
and theaters are filling up, 
and the cinématographs, or 
“the movies,” as you call 
them, are once more becom- 
ing the popular rendezvous 
of the hour. At luncheon 
time at the Café de Paris, 
it is almost impossible to 
get a table; all the French 
celebrities are gathering in 
force and there are also in 
evidence any number of 
smart Americans. Lunch- 
ing there the other day, | 
was seated near Mme. Ra 
doline; she is one of our 
popular beauties, you know. 
She came in, fairly swathed 
in sables, and | waited, al- 
most breathless, for her to 
remove the wonderful 
wrap, fearing to miss some- 
thing of the splendor be 
neath—but her frock proved 
to be the simplest of blue 
serge models. Her hat, 
however, made up for the 
simplicity of the frock; it 
was most astonishing—a 
squatty, little black poke, 
covered with row after row 
of ruffled ribbon, trimmed, 
directly in front, with an 
inoffensive little bow of 
black velvet. At another 
table nearby, a charming 
American, also dressed in 
blue serge, was wearing a 
large sailor of claret-colored 
velvet trimmed with two 
huge pearl-headed pins, 
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stuck through the crown in 
front, gleaming like bull's 
eyes. Any number of the 
dresses I noticed carried out the idea of the half-way 
trimming at the bottom of the skirt; this will probably be 
popular for some time to come. Velvet, fur cloth, braid, 
ruffles, fringe, and beadings, are all being used indiscrimin- 
ately for trimming the skirts 


OU know, chéric, we are all interested in theater people ; 

they are so chic and usually wear their clothes well, 
even if they are sometimes rather startling and bizarre 
Mme. Vera Sergine, who is one of our greatest emotional! 
artists, wore a charming afternoon frock at a recent re- 
ception; it was of plum-colored chiffon, with skirt banded 
around the bottom in velvet of the same tone, the velvet 
continuing up the back and forming a panel In the 
sketches, I am sending a simple model of Beer’s in blue 


A BEER MODEL OF BLUE VELVET AND A DOUCET FROCK OF 


OLD GOLD TAFFETA AND CHIFFON 


velvet, and a Doucet afternoon frock of old gold taffeta 
and chiffon. The velvet suit is a Russian blouse model 
trimmed with bands of skunk, and black, red, and green 
silk embroidery. The apron tunic of old gold chiffon over 
self-tone taffeta is a feature of the other model. This is 
long, back and front, but short over the hips. The wide 
collar and revers are also of the chiffon 
There is no diminution in the width of the skirts: fur- 
trimmed. banded, panniered. and puffed, short and still 
shorter, they wend their dainty, airy, way on toward the 
next turn in Fashion's wheel 
Toujours votre dévoués 


C enh 


Paris, France 
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FEATURING NEW SHOULDER LINES 
In Street Suit, Top Coat, and Afternoon Gown 


For other views and descriptions, see page 33 
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MAKING THE 
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NEW 





A NUMBER OF INTERESTING SUGGESTIONS 


By THE FASHION EDITOR 


NCE upon a time made-over. dresses sug- 
gested economy in its crudest form; it usually 
meant sleeves and skirts lengthened by means 
of bias bands of material, in several 
brighter degrees of newness, with a line or 
two of machine stitching to cover the join- 
ing; and often these bands were both of 
contrasting color and fabric, their purpose 
being only too obvious to all. Nowadays, 
however, when Dame Fashion herself 
smiles upon our little economies, even sug- 
gesting clever ways to carry them out, 
we are rather proud to display a 
made-over frock or blouse. . 

Perhaps the most promising / 
aid in making an old frock 
new, is the present fad for 
combining centrasting col- 
ers and fabrics. Serge and 
satin, broadcloth and vel- 
vet, plain and plaid serge, 
checked and plain taffeta 
—in fact almost any two 
materials may be com- 
bined effectively in gown, 
blouse, and suit this 
winter, provided the 
color scheme be _ har- 
monious. { 

Another excellent 
make-over help is the 
vogue of contrasting 
sleeves. In the day- 
time frock of serge or 
cloth, these may be of 
black taffeta, or satin; 
in the more dressy af- 
ternoon frock, they 
may be of chiffon- 
cloth, silk voile, or 
crepe Georgette. Both 
the Georgette and voile 
wear unusually well, 
often, in fact, out- 
wearing the material 
of the dress itself. 
These sheer materials 
are wide, and generally satisfactory for a portion of 
the body of the bodice, for the sleeves, or an entire waist. 
If in making the transparent sleeve or blouse, an 1n- 
terlining of net, fine-meshed, and in the same shade as 
the transparent material, or in white, is used, the gar- 
ment will wear much better; it gives it a body, saving 
the strain on the sheer material. 

Let us take, for instance, the drop-shoulder, sur- 
plice-closing frock, with extremely narrow skirt, of a 
season or two back, and transform it into an up-to-date 
afternoon frock. It is fashioned, perhaps, of a plain 
blue wool crépe, or a flowered crépe; we will combine 
it with blue taffeta a trifle darker than the crépe. 


THE FROCK BEFORE AND AFTER 
























Taking the skirt first, we will open it down the 
front and insert a panel of the taffeta, gathering the 
extra fulness in at the top, over the hips; this panel 
will provide the width required around the 
bottom, and the gathers over the hips, 
now so much a feature of many of the 
new dresses. The lower edge of the 
skirt may be hemmed, or faced in the 
usual way, or finished with a rather 

heavy cable cord. This latter method is 
effective and easily done. If the skirt 

is too short to allow of turning the 
edge over the cord, the cord may 

be covered with a bias strip of 

\ the contrasting material, or the 
material of the dress itself, as 
preferred, and the cord run 

" on to the lower edge of the 

® skirt by hand. 

With the blouse, we will 
simply straighten the 
) fronts, cutting away any 

extra material, and insert 

a chic little vest to corre- 

spond with the panel in the 

skirt. The old sleeves will 

be removed, the shoulders 

cut off to normal width and a 

pair of crepe Georgette sleeves 

set in. The old peplum will be 

shortened to a mere frill, and the 

old collar replaced with a wide 

flat collar of the crépe edged with 

the dark taffeta. <A girdle con- 

sisting of two bias folds of the 

taffeta attached to the waist, clos- 

ing with tiny dull gold buckles, will com- 

plete the dress smartly. The sleeves, of 

course, will be the new full sleeves, bell- 

shape, or gathered into a tight band cuff of 

the taffeta, finished with a flare of the 

crépe and taffeta. If preferred, the arm- 

holes of the dress may be widened a trifle, 

and corded, and a guimpe worn instead of 
setting the sleeves into the dress itself. 

The idea of the guimpe appeals to many 
because of the possibilities it offers for ren- 
dering the dark dress fresh; especially is it practical 
for the business dress. Several guimpes, of taffeta, 
satin, or washable crépe de Chine, make it possible to 
wear the one frock the season through if desired. 

Another wonderful help toward economy, is the 
pleasing variety in collars, cuffs, and girdles that one 
notices everywhere. A dress may be made to look like 
another design entirely, merely by adding a different 
collar or girdle. Ribbon is still used considerably for 
girdles; the wide patterned ribbons are effective. 

This season it requires only a little ingenuity and 
clever fingers to turn the most hopeless looking of gar- 
ments into something wearable and pretty. 
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THE SQUARE-TRAINED DINNER GOWN 
A Novel Overskirt, and a Simple Evening Coat 


For other views and descriptions, see page 33 
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SERVICEABLE COATS AND SUITS 


A Costume Blouse, and Several Designs for Serge 


NE-PIECE dresses of serge, gabardine, broadcloth, 


and numberless other 


fabrics, are so universally 


worn this season that a variety of top coats are in 


demand. 
novelty wools and coatings, suited to rough 
out-of-door wear; velvets, plushes, and fur- 
cloths, for afternoon, and evening. They are 
fur-trimmed and braid trimmed, long, or short, 
as fancy dictates, but they are a decided neces- 
sity in all wardrobes. The _ three-quarter 
length suit coat of dark blue, brown, or green 
is often made to do service with a number of 
one-piece dresses as well as with its own skirt, 
very practically. 


No. 6791, Lapies’ Coat Suit (15 cents). 

\ serviceable model is illustrated here, pocketed 
and belted after the mode of the hour. Tweed, 
cheviot, or one of the woolen suitings would 
render it attractive and becoming. The coat 
may be made in either thirty-two or thirty- 
five-inch length, according to the choice of the 
wearer. The skirt, topped with a two-piece 
yoke, is modish and pretty. Size thirty-six re- 
quires, thirty-eight-inch skirt length, four and 
seven-eighth yards of fifty-four-inch material, 
with three and one-half yards of thirty-six 
inch lining. Skirt, two and one-half yards 
wide. Pattern in seven sizes; thirty-two to 
forty-four bust. 


No. 6929, Lapies’ Coat 1n Two LENGTHS 
(15 cents).—A coat of camel's hair, cut after 
this distinctive model, is excellently suited to 
winter wear. The high 


chin collar is comfort- - 

able and practical, as are pS N, 
also the popular roomy B« i 
pockets. Medium size re- \ 


quires, for longer length, 


five and one-half yards \ 

of fifty-four-inch ma- |i] \ | 
terial, and five and three - 4 
fourth yards of thirty- —, 
six-inch lining. Pattern 

in three sizes; small, 

thirty-two or thirty- 


four; medium, thirty-six mt ge 
or thirty-eight; large, ny. 
forty or forty-two bust 
6935 

No. 6045, LADIES’ 
Dress (15 cents ).—A de- 
lightfully pretty model is shown here, com- 
bined broadcloth and velvet, with an at 
tractive touch of fur. Size thirty-six 
requires, instep length, two yards of fifty- 
inch material for sleeves and upper sec- 
tion of skirt, and two and one-half yards 
of forty-four-inch material for lower sec 
tion of skirt and upper waist. Pattern in 
six sizes; thirty-four to forty-four bust 


These coats are made of tweeds, and checks, 


ROM the somewhat severe lines of the street suit and 
simple frock of serge, or cloth, of this season, we 
go to frills and furbelows for afternoon and evening 


Clothes have not been so delightfully feminine since the 
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days of powder and patches. There are pan- 
nier and puffed hip draperies; overskirts, 
pleated, gathered, and shirred; pantalettes, and 
tasseled boots ; bell-sleeves, puffed-sleeves, and 
sleeves gathered top and bottom. High collars 
and low collars, and collars of various descrip- 
tions allow of dressing the throat in the most 
becoming fashion, while girdles and other 
smart accessories, offer opportunities for mak- 
ing gown or suit bespeak one’s own personality 


No. 6907, Lavies’ Tunic Skirt (15 cents) 

There are many ways in which this model 
may be trimmed to suit each individual taste. 
lt is developed in satin with a touch of fur, 
just enough to render it modish. This design 
could also be of chiffon and satin, making an 
exceedingly attractive costume. A delicate blu 
would blend well with the tiny which 
catches the jumper at the shoulder and rests 
there carelessly. Size twenty-six requiré 
thirty-eight-inch length, one and three-fourth 
yards of forty-five-inch material for lower se« 
tion, and three yards same width for tuni 
Skirt, two and three-fourth yards wide. Pat 
tern in five sizes; twenty-two to thirty waist 


rose 


CostuME Nos. 68209-6907, medium size, re 
quires, thirty-eight-inch skirt length, five and 
seven-eighth yards of forty-inch satin, seven 
eighths yard of thirty 
six-inch allover for 
waist, three-eighths yard 
of forty-five-inch net for 
sleeves, one and one-half 
yards of fur, and two 
and one-fourth yards of 
ribbon. 


No. 6935, LADIES’ 
PANEL OVERDRESS WITH 
Guimpe (15 cents).—An 
4 interesting contrast in 

\ materials may be made 
with velvet and taffeta 
or a silk on that order, a 
( charming example of 

this is shown on the op- 
train 
Size 





posite page; the 
may be omitted if not fancied. 
thirty-six requires, thirty-eight-inch skirt 
length, three and five-eighth yards of 
thirty-six-inch silk, three and three-fourth 
yards of twenty-four-inch velvet, three- 
fourths yard of eighteen-inch allover, and 
one and one-half yards of picot edging 
Skirt, three and one-eighth yards wide. 


Six sizes; thirty-four to forty-four bust 


Tia\ <. 
No. 6820, Lapres’ Warst (15 cents). No. 6703, Lapies’ Coat (15 cents) 
Developed in satin and sheer net this 6907 For wear with evening gowns and dainty 
model is effective for evening wear. - dance frocks comes the necessity for a 
The small puffed sleeve is youthful and a> A suitable coat. Broadcloth is a universal 
pretty. Smaller view shows other in- %. J\ } : > favorite: and there are velvets, velours, 
teresting possibilities. The costume i Wil if | and satins in many wonderful mixtures. 
blouse in harmonizing tones, worn with pall r ' cf Le Medium size, as illustrated, requires 
the tailored suit, makes a costume ap- La \"A | of four and three-eighth yards of forty- 
propriate for almost any informal affair. \ i f > AMZ four-inch material, and four and three- 
Size thirty-six requires seven-eighths | roa \WZA\ PR AY fourth yards of thirty-six-inch lining 
yard of thirty-six-inch material for \ x | | | Pattern in three sizes; small, thirty- 
jumper, and one and one-half yards J ' \/ | two or thirty-four; medium, thirty-six 
’ u 


forty-inch for waist. Pattern in eight 
sizes; thirty-two to forty-six bust. 


or thirty-eight; large, forty or forty 
two bust 
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A BRAID-BOUND SUIT OF IWEED 


An Excellent Model for the Woman Inclined to Stoutness 


O. 6760, Lapies’ Coat Sur 

(15 cents).—Size forty-two 

requires, thirty - eight - inch 
skirt length, five and seven-eighth 
yards of forty-four-inch material, 
with three yards of thirty-six-inch 
lining. Skirt, three and _  one- 
fourth yards wide with inverted 
pleat. Pattern in eight sizes; 
thirty-two to forty-six bust. 


No. 6913, Lapites’ Dress (15 
cents).—Size thirty-six requires, 
thirty-eight-inch skirt length, five 
and one-half yards of forty-inch 
material. Skirt, three and one- 
eighth yards wide. In seven sizes; 
thirty-four to forty-six bust. 


No. 6909, Lapies’ Wartst (15 
cents).—Size thirty-six requires 
one and one-half yards of thirty- 
inch material, with one and three- 
eighth yards forty-inch chiffon for 
sleeves and vest. Pattern in six 
sizes; thirty-four to forty-four 
bust. 


No. 6017, Lapres’ Skirt (15 
cents ).—Size twenty-six requires, 
. ~- - 
thirty-eight-mach skirt length, three 
yards of thirty-six-inch plain silk 
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for lower section, and three and =" A 

three-fourth yards same _ width xs, ? 

striped silk for tunic. Skirt, two ( y) : 

and seven-eighth yards wide. Pat- ) K | t f 

tern in five sizes; twenty-two to ee 

thirty waist. VAL | 
A | 

CostuME Nos. 6909-6917 |] | 
requires, medium size, \ A, 
thirty-eight-inch skirt length, ae 
four and one-eighth yards 0923 
of thirty-six-inch striped 
silk, three yards same width L 
plain silk, seven-eighths yard ~ 
of forty-inch chiffon, and 
five-eighths yard of thirty- j i 
six-inch satin for vest collar. L-— f 

= 

No. 6923, Lapres’ Wars1 Baath 
(15 cents).—Size thirty-six i 
requires one and one-fourth ? 
yards of forty-inch velvet et) et 
and seven-eighths yard of \y i) ie 
same width silk for sleeves, { . NX 
yoke and collar. Pattern in ~~ > 4 
five sizes; thirty-four to he uv) 
forty-two bust. \ 

6946 y 

No. 6946, Lapres’ SKIRT 

WITH JUMPER (15 cents.) . 
Size twenty-six requires for , 
longer tunic, four yards of ; L 
forty-four-inch material. ] 
Skirt, two and one-half 
yards wide. Pattern in seven 
sizes; twenty-two to thirty- 2 
four waist. 

/ 

CostuME Nos. 6923-6946- 4 
6933, medium size, requires I iio 7 1 
six yards of forty-inch vel- [x yy Cy tl 
vet, seven-eighths yard of 4 
thirty-six-inch silk one and TTP ‘ 
five-eighths wide, and one ae 
and five-eighths narrow fur. 6909—6917 
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6923—6946—6933 Pant 


A PANTALETTE FROCK AND NEW POINTED TUNIC 
A Full Sleeve and a Drop Shoulder—Other Modish Details 


For other views and descriptions, see page 34 
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\ 6937-69! ~ MCALL PATTERNS an 


THE NEW TRANSFORMATION FROCK 
Of Broadcloth and Velvet, Combined with Velvet Coat, It Is Decidedly Practical 


For other views and descriptions, see page 38 
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693!1—6903—6950 Spats 


For other views and description of No. 6954 





6915-6631 


see page 47 


A FUR-TRIMMED REDINGOTE AND CHIC BOLERO EFFECT 
Collars High in Back and Open in Front Vie for Favor with the Choker 


For other views and descriptions, see page 38 
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THE NEW CAPE COLLAR ON A COAT 


And a Variety of Attractive Choker Collars 


©. 6943, Lapies’ Coat (15 cents).—A practical coat is No. 6915, Lapies’ JUMPER WAIST WITH OR WITHOUT 
illustrated here designed as part of the new trans- Bip (15 cents).—Brocaded velvet and satin are combined 
formation frock; it is made of velveteen. The only effectively in this design which gives the effect of a bolero 
trimming is the banding of fur on collar and sleeves. Size Size thirty-six, of one material, requires one and seven 
thirty-six requires four and five-eighth yards eighth yards of forty-four-inch goods. In 
of torty-four-inch material, with four and - six sizes; thirty-four to forty-four bust. 
three-eighth yards of thirty-six-inch lining ira 
In six sizes; thirty-four to forty-four bust. ( » a No. 6631, Lapies’ Turee-Piece SkIR 
liad fr WITH OR WITHOUT JUMPER (15 cents).—This 
No. 6937, Lapies’ Princess Dress (15 yr | model is easily made and quite suitable for 
cents ) lo be worn in conjunction with the -_| N I broadcloth. Size twenty-six, with jumper, re- 
coat illustrated is this princess frock of satin - quires, thirty-eight-inch length, three and one- 
and velveteen. Its design renders it appro fourth yards of forty-four-inch material 
priate for afternoon or dinner wear. Size Skirt, two and seven-eighth yards wide. Pat 


thirty-six requires, instep length, three and 
one-half yards thirty-six-inch material for up- 
per part, and one and one-half yards of forty- 
four-inch for lower section and cuffs. Skirt, 


tern in five sizes; twenty-two to thirty waist 





CostuME Nos. 6915-6631, medium size, re 
quires, thirty-eight-inch skirt length, three and 


two and seven-eighth yards wide Pattern in three-fourth yards of forty-inch material, one 
seven sizes; thirty-four to forty-six bust. yard thirty-six-inch brocade, three-eighths 
on KA yard of same width contrasting, and one- 
CostuME Nos. 6943-6037.—In this costume { p fourth yard of forty-five-inch organdy. 
is combined one of the smart separate coats rs Oe | / 
and a trim princess dress. Aside from the No. 6770, Lapies’ Princess or Repincot! 


combination of materials shown here, there 
are any number of practical fabric sugges 
tions. Medium size requires, instep length, six 
yards of forty-four-inch velveteen for coat, broadcloth, one and three-eighth yards twenty- 
lower skirt, collar, cuffs and sash, two and inch satin, three-eighths yard thirty-six-inch 
three-fourth yards of thirty-six-inch satin for ssilk for collar and cuffs, three-eighths yard 


Dress (15 cents).—This model is developed in 
broadcloth and satin. Size thirty-six requires, 
instep length, three yards of fifty-four-inch 








O1c 
body and sleeves, and one and three-fourth or éighteen-inch allover two and five-eighth yards 
yards of fur trimming. wide, and one and seven-eighth yards of nar- 
row fur. Six sizes, thirty-two to forty-two bust 
No. 6919, Lapies’ Botero Watst (15 cents). , es 
This is another combination of materials \ No. 6931, Lapirs’ Warst (15 cents).—The 
quite opposite in texture. Velvet and broad- (f \ fur-trimmed lapels on this design are becom 
cloth, or broadcloth and satin, are also adapt- / t = ing to most everyone. Serge or whipcord are 
able for this design. Size thirty-six requires | } Pie aes, suitable materials. Size thirty-six requires 
one and five-eighth yards of forty-inch ma ) 4 ff one and five-eighth yards of forty-five-inch 
terial for bofero, belt and sleeve, and one- | F \ material, five-eighths yard of eighteen-inch lace 
> - " j . < - 
half yard of forty-five-inch for lower waist [ Fie for vest, and one and one-fourth yards five- 
and facing. Pattern in five sizes; thirty-four inch edging for collar. Pattern in six sizes; 
to forty-two bust. f y thirty-four to forty-four bust. 
u ; 
6931 
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No. 6503, Lapies’ Skirt (15 cents) \s No. 6903, Lapies’ Tunic Skirt (15 
illustrated, this model is developed in vel cents) Size twenty-six requires, thirty- 
vet and broadcloth, but it is quite as attrac- eight-inch length, two and _ seven-eighth 
tive in serge and taffeta or faille. Size { yards forty-four-inch material for tunic, 
twenty-six requires, of one material, thirty- and one and one-fourth yards same width 
eight-inch length, two and_ three-eighth SS for lower section. Pattern in seven sizes; 
yards of fifty-inch goods. Pattern in six on mat twenty-two to thirty-four waist. 
sizes; twenty-two to thirty-two waist \ 

; \\ CostuME Nos. 6931-6903, medium size, 

CostuME Nos. 6919-6503, medium size,  \\\ requires, thirty-eight-inch skirt length, one 
requires, thirty-eight-inch skirt length, \ and five-eighth yards forty-four-inch ma 
three and one-eighth yards of fifty-inch vel- a x \-4 terial for lower skirt, girdle and collar, 
vet, one and one-eighth yards of forty-inch re 1 three and one-half yards of fifty-four-inch 
material, and one-fourth vard of thirty-six- ¥ v serge, one and one-eighth yards of thirty- 
inch contrasting for collar. 6503 six-inch lace, seven and one-fourth yards fur. 
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6941—6927 


6947—6883 
$54!1—6949 





NOVEL TREATMENT OF THE JUMPER WAIST 
An Odd Use of Fur, and a Striking Combination of Velvet and Satin 


For other views and descriptions, see page 40 
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INTERESTING NEW SKIRTS AND 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


BLOUSES 


The Sleeveless Jumper Still a General Favorite 


O. 6047, Lapies’ JumMpeR Waist (15 
cents ).—Size thirty-six requires one and 


five-eighth yards of thirty-six-inch ma- 
terial for waist, and one yard of forty-five- 
inch material for jumper and cuffs. Pattern in 
live sizes; thirty-two to forty bust. 


No. 6883, Lapies’ Four-Gorep Skirt (15 


cents ).—Size twenty-six requires, thirty-eight- 
inch length, three and three-fourth yards of 


forty-four-inch material. Skirt, two and seven- 
eighth yards wide. Pattern in six sizes; 
twenty-two to thirty-two waist. 

CostTUME 6947-6883, medium size, thirty- 


eight-inch skirt length, four and three-eighth 
yards of fifty-four-inch broadcloth, three and 
three-eighth yards of thirty-six-inch silk, and 
five and seven-eighth yards of fur banding. 


No. 6941, Lapies’ Watst (15 cents).—This 
model is quite suitable for faille or taffeta. 
Size thirty-six requires two and_ five-eighth 


yards of thirty-six-inch material. Pattern in 
five sizes; thirty-four to forty-two bust. 

Skirt (15 cents).—Size 
twenty-six requires, thirty-eight-inch length, 
two and five-eighth yards of forty-four-inch 
material. Skirt, three and one-eighth yards 
wide. Pattern in eight sizes; twenty-two to 
thirty-six waist 


No. 6927, Laptes’ 


No. 6541, Lapies’ Waist or GuIMPE (15 
cents).—Size thirty-six requires two yards of 
thirty-six-inch material for waist with puffed 
sleeves, one and five-eighth yards of same 
width with plain sleeves, and one and seven- 
eighth yards of same width with gathered 
sleeves. Pattern in seven sizes; thirty-two to 
forty-four bust. 


No. 6949, Lapies’ E1cHtT-Gorep 
SKIRT WITH JUMPER (15 cents).— 
Size twenty-six requires, thirty-nine- 
inch length, three and one-fourth 
forty-inch material for 


yards of 


rh ry 
jumper, front, side and back gores, - .} | 





| ee, 
“tin, 


< 


AW 


two and three-eighth yards same } l 
width for two side gores. Skirt, \- 
three and one-eighth yards wide. } 
Pattern in five sizes; twenty-two to 
thirty waist 

Costume Nos. 6541-6949, medium 
size, requires, as illustrated, thirty- | 
nine-inch skirt length, three and one- || 
eighth yards of forty-inch silk and | 
two and seven-eighth yards of forty- _— 
four-inch velveteen. 6927 





6949 











No. 6905, Lapies’ Waist (15 cents).—Size 
thirty-six requires one and three-fourth yards 
of thirty-six-inch material for body and 
sleeves, and five-eighths yard of twenty-seven- 
inch material for collar, vest and sleeve facing. 
Pattern in six sizes; thirty-four to forty-four 
bust. 


No. 6911, Lapres’ Turee-Piece Skirt (15 
cents ).—Size twenty-six requires, thirty-eight- 
inch length, four and seven-eighth yards of 
forty-inch material. Skirt, three yards wide 
Pattern in seven sizes; twenty-two to thirty- 
four waist. 


CostuME Nos. 6905-6011, medium size, re- 
quires, thirty-eight-inch skirt length, two and 
one-half yards of fifty-inch material, three and 
five-eighth yards of forty-inch satin, two and 


one-fourth yards of thirty-six-inch material 
for collar, vest and lining tunic. 
No. 6813, Lapies’ Waist (15 cents). 


Broadcloth and plaided silk are used in this 
model. Size thirty-six requires one and one- 
fourth yards of fifty-inch material. Pattern in 
seven sizes; thirty-two to forty-four bust. 
No. 6921, Lapres’ Skirt (15 cents).—This 
mote] has splendid make-over possibilities. 
Plaided or striped silk or serge with plain 
serge would be appropriate and combine nicely 
A trimming of fur is one way of varying the 
appearance, and helps toward smartening up 
an old garment. Braid may also be used effec- 
tively. The design is excellent for wear as a 
separate skirt. Size twenty-six requires, for 
thirty-eight-inch length, two and _ one-half 
yards of fifty-inch material. Skirt, three and 
one-eighth yards wide. Pattern in six sizes; 
twenty-two to thirty-two waist. 


CostuME Nos. 6813-6921, medium 
size, requires, thirty-eight-inch skirt 
length, two and one-half yards of 
fifty-four-inch broadcloth, one and 
five-eighth yards of thirty-six-inch 
plaid silk, three-eighths yard twenty- 
two-inch silk for collar and cuff fac- 
ing, one and one-fourth yards of fur. 


No. 6925, Lapres’ Dress (15 
cents).—The new yoke collar is a 
smart feature of this model and may 
be made of soft satin or voile. Size 
thirty-six requires, for thirty-eight 
inch skirt length, four and one-eighth 
yards of fifty-inch material, three- 
fourths yard of twenty-two-inch silk, 
and three and one-eighth yards of fur. 
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6905-6911 


NOVEL COLLARS AND POCKETS ON WINTER FROCKS 


Contrasting Materials Modishly Combined 


For other views and descriptions, see page 40 
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Transfer Design No. 690 for Sm xg 


©. 6912, Misses’ Dress; SUITABLE FOR 
SmMmaALcL WomMmeN (15. cents).—Requires, 
for girl of sixteen, three and one-half 


yards of forty-four-inch material, and 
fourth yard thirty-six-inch for collar and cuft 


one- 


facing. Skirt, two and _ seven-eighth vards 
wide. Four sizes; fourteen to twenty years 

No. 6924, Misses’ Dress; SUITABLE FOR 
SMALL WoMEN (15 cents), Transfer Design 


No. 690 (10 cents).—Requires, for girl of six- 
teen, three and three-eighth yards forty-four 
inch material for tunic length, and two yards 
of forty-inch for sash, collar and lower sec- 


tion. Four sizes; fourteen to twenty years 
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DAY AND EVENING 


Of Serge, Taffeta, 


Fur-Trimmed 


FOR SMALI 
dance 


No. 6916, Misses’ Dress; SuItasit 
WomeEN (15 cents).—A _ simple, dainty 
frock, nicely suited to taffeta and flouncing, chif- 
fon-cloth and satin, and similar combinations. As 
illustrated, requires. for girl of sixteen, four 
yards forty-inch satin, three and seven-eighth 
yards of twenty-three-inch flouncing, with one- 
half yard forty-inch material for sleeve puffs. 
Skirt, three and one-fourth yards wide. Pattern 
fourteen to twenty years. 


in four sizes; 


No. 6034, Misses’ Dress; SuITABLE FOR SMALL 
WomMeEN (15 cents).—Velveteen and silk voile are 
prettily combined in this model. It is a design 
that also would make up well in serge, with satin 
Instead of the fur, a braiding 


or taffeta sleeves. 
Requires, fora 


design could be applied effectively 
girl of sixteen, four and one-half yards of forty- 
four-inch velveteen, one-half yard of forty-inch 
chiffon for sleeves, and three and one-eighth yards 
of fur. Skirt, three and one-eighth yards wide. 
Pattern in four sizes; fourteen to twenty years. 
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FROCKS FOR MISSES 


Satin and Net, 
and Dainty 


Princess Dress; SuItTaABLt 
cents).—Serge and 
plaid taffeta render this model attractive. Re- 
quires, for girl of sixteen, one and one-half 
yards of thirty-six-inch plaid silk, three yards of 
fifty-inch material, and three-eighths yard of 
twenty-inch silk for collar piece. Skirt, two and 
three-fourth yards wide. Pattern in four sizes; 
fourteen to twenty years. 


MISSES’ 
WomeEN (15 


No. 60932, 
FOR SMALI 


No. 6048, Misses’ Dress witH GuimpeE; Suit- 
ARLE FOR SMALL WoMEN (15 cents).—This model 
would make up effectively in net, over satin, or 
taffeta. The design may be developed into an af- 
ternoon frock if desired, as shown in small sketch. 
Dark taffeta and chiffon would be effective. 
Requires, for girl of sixteen, three and three 
eighth yards of forty-five-inch net, one and one- 
eighth yards of thirty-six-inch material for waist, 
and two and five-eighth yards lace edging for 
sleeve ruffles. Skirt, three yards wide. Pattern in 
four sizes; fourteen to twenty years. 


6948 





‘ 


No. 6928, Musses’ Jumper Dress with 
PANTALETTES AND GuUIMPE (15 cents).—For 
girl of sixteen, four yards thirty-six-inch ma- 
terial for tunic and waist, two and five-eighth 
yards same width for pantalettes and sleeves, 
three-eighths yard twenty-two-inch plain silk 


and three and three-eighth yards of fur. Four 
Sizes; tourteen to twenty years 

No. 6938, Misses’ PANEL OVERDRESS WITH 
Princess FounpATION (15 cents).—Size six- 
teen, four yards forty-five-inch brocade, three 


yards twenty-two-inch plain material, and 
three-fourths yard of eighteen-inch allover for 
sleeves. Four sizes; fourteen to twenty years. 
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6846—6810 Leggings 
(For other views and description of 
OSi0, see page 47) 





FROCKS FOR EVERY DAY AND SUNDAY 


With a Warm Top Coat and Cap for the Small Boy 


©. 6914, Grrw’s Dress (15 cents).—Requires, for girl 

of ten, one and five-eighth yards of thirty-six-inch 

material for sleeves and lower section, and two and 
one-eighth yards of same width for overdress, cuffs and 
belt. Pattern in five sizes; six to fourteen years. 


No. 6872, Cuitp’s Yoke Dress (15 cents).—Requires, 


for child of four, one and three-fourth yards of forty- 
four-inch material. Pattern in five sizes; two to ten years. 
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6914 6872 


No. 6846, Boy’s Overcoat AND Cap (15 cents); Lec- 
GINGsS No. 6810 (10 cents).—Full description given on pat- 
tern envelope. Pattern in four sizes; one to six years. 


No. 6018, Grrv’s Dress (15 cents).—Requires, for child 
of ten, two yards of forty-four-inch material for skirt, col- 
lar, cuffs and sash, and one and three-eighth yards of same 
width for body and sleeves. Pattern in five sizes; four to 
twelve years. 
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INTERESTING DETAILS FOR WINTER 


Including Fancy Dress Costumes and a Doll Set 
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f \¢ 
6930 [ } } 6920 : 6933 
ie ad ' N 
O. 6930, Dotw’s Set; Coat, Hat, Dress, | No. 6933, Lapies’ AND Misses’ PANTA 
Petticoat CHEMISE AND Drawers (10 : ' LETTE COMBINATION, OR PANTALETTI (15 
cents ).—Practical suggestions for the it . cents).—As a result of out-of-door exercis 
small seamstress. A twenty-six-inch doll re Nai ' the trousers, or, in other words, the “panta 
quires three and five-eighth yards of nine-inch i ' { lette” skirt, has become a much favored gar ; 
flouncing for dress, one-fourth yard thirty- rit ae ment. Size thirty-six requires two and seven 
M six-inch material for waist, and one-fourth Thee oe eighth yards of forty-inch material, one yard : 
‘j yard eighteen-inch allover for yoke. Petti- TLS ' j | of beading, five yards of insertion, two and 
Fs coat chemise and drawers require five- | A+ Ved - three-fourth yards of wide lace, and two and 
eighths yard thirty-six-inch, and five-eighths UW one-half yards of narrow for pantalette com 
2 yard fifty-four-inch material for coat and I bination; two and three-eighth yards of 
hat. Pattern in five sizes; fourteen to thirty he forty-inch material for pantalettes. Patter: 
inches long. in seven sizes; thirty-two to forty-four bust 
No. O8 10, CuiLp’s Le&GGINGs IN 20 No 6920, Lapies’ AND My I 
[Two LenGctHs, AND Leccinc Draw- One-Piece Apron (10 cents) \ 
*, rs (10 cents).—Full directions and handy apron for the house or the ; 
3 material required are given on pat- -. (> , studio is illustrated here. It is de 
4 tern envelope Pattern in s¢ ven sizes: AS M/ " ' , signed to cover the entire roc k i! ; ; 
i 114% to 15 inches calf measure, aia i0h | ; babyy 4 this way giving protection and savy 
corresponding with one to twelve iY ing it from needless “wear and tear.” 
years i! } 1 hl Prey . i Directions and measurements given 
oo 1 | on envelope. Pattern in three sizes 
No. 6950, Lapies’ AND Misses’ hy ; | | Wx beg small, thirty-two or thirty-four: me 
Spats, Garrers or LeccIncs (10 y! J ii an aaa dium, thirty-six or thirty-eight ; large 
cents.)—Spats will be much worn y 6940 forty, forty-two or forty-four bust : 
this season. In four lengths, six, : 
eight, ten and sixteen button or knee No. 609040, Lapies’ AND Misses’ : 
length. Measurements on envelope. ——— ew eat | Dressinc or CompBinc Sacgouve (10 +} 
Pattern in six sizes; one correspond- iL. A * | ; \‘h cents ) Directions and measure i] 
ing to number two shoe, two to three, | ip } Wh b/ | ments given on envelope. Pattern in 
three to four, four to five, five to six, Pr r three sizes: small. thirty-two or 
and six to seven. \ i | 2 p} thirty-four; medium, thirty-six or 
| | “f thirty-eight ; large, forty or forty-two 
( 


No. 6944, MeNn’s AND Boy’s Fancy | a q i; \ bust 
Costumes (15 cents).—This set con- 5 Abs | 
4 





sists of Santa Claus, Father Knicker- No. 60939, Lapies’ AND Missi 

bocker, Colonial or George Washing- 4 j CAPES AND COLLARETT! (15 cents 

ton, and Napoleon. These suits are + A A | These capes and collarettes make : 
out of the ordinary and quite within = ee effective additions to coats and even : 
the power of the woman who does \O Sr ing wraps. They may be of the same rf 
her own sewing. Full measure- 6510 material as the coat or of a suitable 

ments and directions are given on contrasting fabric. Velvet, plush, or 

pattern envelope. Pattern in seven a fur cloth are all good suggestions 

sizes; eight, twelve and sixteen years ; ra Full directions and material required ; 


given on envelope Pattern in two 


and thirty-six, thirty-eight, forty and 
forty-four breast. 
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A SHEPHERD OF THE LORD 


A STORY OF A SINNER—OR TWO—AND A SAINT 


[Concluded from page 13] 


“Oh, Dolliver!” snorted Mr. Starbuck. “What does he 
know about it?” 

“I guess you might as well take the church lot, too,” 
Sally added with a sigh, “and build two moving-picture 
theatres.” 

“I wish he wouldn’t always call in the morning,” she 
said to herself as her visitor took his leave. “Does he think 
I have nothing to do?” 

Apparently the morning suited Mr. Starbuck, for the 
next time he came Sally, in dust-cap and pinafore, was on 
her knees before the parlor sofa, vigorously brushing the 
cushions and singing softly at the same time. 

“That's a jolly litthke song you're singing,” said Mr. 
Starbuck. “Never heard it before.” 

Sally sprang up and whirled around, facing him. “You 
do come in like a thief,” she expostulated. “How you 
startled me!” 

“Sorry,” said Mr. Starbuck imperturbably. “I came to 
inquire for your brother, and to ask if | might see him a 
minute. He’s well enough now to see people, isn’t he?” 

“Ye-es.” Sally hesitated. “Why, yes, of course,” she 
“Will you come up to the study? He’s 
lying on the sofa there.” She led the way up-stairs. “Mr. 
Starbuck wishes to see you, Mark,” she said. 

She left the two men alone with secret misgivings 
“Mark won't understand him,” she told herself, “and he 
Oh, dear!” 


corrected herself. 


won't understand Mark. 


HE was washing her hands when she heard her brother 

call, “Sally! Sally! Come here!” 

With a sudden pang of fright, she ran back to the 
study. Mark was sitting up, flushed and shaking. His 
visitor stood* opposite him, bigger and more overpowering 
than ever in the little room. “Now, Mr. Pierie,” he was 
saying, “don’t you bother Miss Pierie about this just yet. 
She won't lke it.” 

“What won't I like?” cried Sally, an indignant hand 
flung out as if to protect her brother from an enemy. 

“He offers to rebuild the church,” cried Mark, “and a 
Parish House as well. He has come to talk about an 
architect and plans. Oh, Sally!” 

Sally’s face blanched but her eyes blazed. 
she like it? Mr. Starbuck watched her keenly. 
“No,” said Sally with an effort. “No.” 

“Sally!” cried Mark in consternation 

But Sally ignored him. “No,” she said to Starbuck. 
“You can’t do this. You mustn't. You don’t like churches. 
Why should you give us a church? It’s—it’s like the ton 


Why didn’t 


of coal.” 

“This question,” said Mr. Starbuck calmly, “is between 
Mr. Pierie and me. You pick out your architect, Mr. 
Pierie,” he continued, turning to Mark. 
And I'll have a man o’ my own to sit on the estimates. 
You think it over and let me know when you are ready.” 

He held out his hand. . Mark grasped it in both his hot 
“God bless you! God bless you!” he 
He insisted on seeing his 
He came back to Sally in 
the parlor, transfigured with happiness. “He’s a good man 
\ good man. I misjudged him. How could you speak so 
to him?” He paced the room with nervous hurried steps. 
“The church wil! be built again! Thank the Lord!” 

And then Sally, out of the bitterness of her heart, and 
with the need to bring him down to sanity and earth, made 
“You might call it ‘The Church 


“Get a good one. 


and shaking ones. 
faltered, with tears in his eyes. 
visitor out of the front door. 


her unforgivable speech. 


of the Penitent Thief,’ Mark,” she said. 


The curtains at the parlor door parted and Cyrus Star- 
buck stood there. “You forgot to shut the front door,” he 
explained. “You oughtn’t to do too much, Mr. Pierie. 
You'll be as fit as a fiddle in no time. But you shouldn't 
overtire yourself. Just go up and lie down in your study 
for a while.” He ushered the bewildered Mark to the front 
of the stairs and waited till he had mounted them. Then 
he turned back into the parlor and faced Sally. “I have a 
crow to pick with you, young lady,” said he grimly. 

She backed away from him. Shame for her unlucky 
speech filled her, and hot anger against him for noticing 
it. “No gentleman would,” she told herself furiously. 


“I’ve got you in a corner all right,” 
“There’s no man living who 


E followed her 

he told her menacingly. 
dare say of me what you just said, and no woman either. 
You shall go on your knees and apologize.” 

She stamped her foot furiously. “How dare you!” 

“Oh, I dare all right!” he said. “Now look here. You 
blame me for my money, but I can’t help my money. Can 
I help it if I have a head on my shoulders and eyes in my 
head? If I took chances that other men were afraid to 
take? If I saw opportunities where they didn’t, and got 
results when they couldn't? If I worked eighteen hours a 
day insteat<of eight? Take your brother’s precious ac 
counting-warden, old Dolliver. How did he get his money? 
Unloaded a lot of stock on his friends and then stood 
Poses as a pillar of the church and a patron 
I wouldn’t ride in the same motor with him! 
If | ever get a chance, I'll 


from under. 
of the arts! 
He knows what | think of him. 
smash him!” 

She looked up at him quivering, but intent. 

“Take your brother,” he went on. “He’s head and 
shoulders above me in morality and spirituality, I grant 
you that. But I’m head and shouiders above him in prac- 
tical ability. Let’s call things by their right names. He’s 
a saint if you like, but he needs a sinner or two to pull him 
out of a hole. I can’t help my money. Put me in a plant 
at the bottom to-morrow, if you like, and I won’t stay at 
the bottom. In ten years I'll own it. I can’t help it. I’m 
made that way. Don’t blame me.” He paused for breath. 
Her eyes still searched his face. 

He advanced a step, raising a threatening finger. “Take 
you yourself. For all your pride, and your wit, and your 
culture, | see through you, and behind you, and around 
you! You know I do. But there’s one thing I won't 
stand. I won’t stand being called a thief. I’m an honest 
man. My name’s worth as much as my capital. Any man 
on the street could tell you that. It’s just your ignorance— 
but I won’t excuse it. I won’t take it even from you!” 
He choked. “Just because it’s you! Down on your knees!” 
he cried furiously. “Down on your knees!” 

Her eyes met his like two daggers. Then the truth in 
her rose to meet the truth in him. She raised her clasped 
hands. Slowly she sank on her knees. 

In an instant she was swept up from the ground in a 
pair of strong arms that clutched her fiercely. Her hands 
grasped the lapels of his coat. She buried her face, sob- 
bing in his shirt-front. 

“Oh, Cyrus! punish me! Beat me! Please beat me.” 

He laughed his great-hearted laugh. “I guess I won't 
beat you this time!” he declared joyously. “But I'll punish 
you all right. I said I’d make you eat your words! You 
shall be Mrs. Cyrus Starbuck. That’s poetic justice. You'll 
have Cyrus Starbuck on your shoulders for the rest of 
your natural life. That'll be punishment enough.” 
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WITH AN EMBROIDERY NEEDLE 


NOVEL GIFTS TO SUIT EVERY TASTE AND AGE 


By HELEN THOMAS 


717—Design for Bread-Tray Cover, 1134 inches long, 6 715—Design for Oval Centerpiece, 31 by 21 inches. A 
inches wide. Develop on white linen, with white embroid- remarkably effective design for satin-, buttonhole-, outline- 
ery cotton or silk. Stems to be in outline-, flowers and stitch, and French knots. Lovely if developed on white 
dots in eyelet-, and leaves in linen, with white or colored em- 
satin- or eyelet-stitch. Scallops broidery cotton or silk. Full 




















directions for working in colors 
accompany the pattern 


: to be buttonholed. Easy to em- 
broider, and extremely effective. 


718—Design for Child’s Bed- 
room Slippers. For 4 to 8 years, 


719—Design for Crib Doll, 17 
inches high. Baby will love this 
rag dolly that she can take to 
bed with her. It is soft and flat, 
like a pillow, so she can roll on 
it without feeling any lumps. 
Back and front of doll may be 
stamped on unbleached mus- 
lin, or any other material the 
scrap-bag offers, embroidered 
in outline- and satin-stitch, 


or sizes 8 to 10 shoes. Heel sup- 
port may be omitted. Make of 
any white, gray, or yellow cloth, 
and embroider in colors, in out- 
line- and satin-stitch, with cotton 
or silk. Full directions with 
pattern. These little pussy-cat 
slippers will delight the chil- 
dren, and are simple to make 





71 —TRANSFER DESIGN 10 CENTS 





} 


720-——-TRANSFER DESIGN, CENTS 


719-—-TRANSFER DESIGN, 10 CENTS 


-20—Design for Knitting- 
Bag, 914 inches wide at top, by 
6 inches deep. Pattern provides 
for both sides of bag. To wear 
over arm, bringing cotton out 
through hole. Develop on white 
linen, in lazy-daisy-, satin-, out 
line-, and buttonhole-stitch, with 
embroidery cotton or silk Pat- 
tern includes full color directions 





sewed together, and stuffed with 
cotton. Easy to make. If de- 
sired, may be stuffed with a 
little pillow that can be removed 
for washing. Full directions for 
making and embroidering in col- 
ors accompany pattern. An ideal 
Christmas present for baby. 





718—TRANSFER DESIGN, 10 CENTS 


716—Design for Pillow-Top, 
18 by 13 inches. Develop on 
white or natural-colored linen, 
with ‘embroidery silk or cotton. 
Stems to be outlined, leaves in 
outline- or satin-stitch—in dark 
green. Birds’ bodies outlined in 
lighter green; heads, tails, and 
feet in yellow. Eyes, black 
French knots. Corner design in 
satin-stitch, in delft-blue and 
green. Full directions for work- c 
ing in colors with pattern. 716—TRANSFER DESIGN, 10 CENTS cents; by mail, 25 cents 


Editor’s Note—Any McCall 
Kaumagraph Transfer Pattern 
at McCall pattern agencies, or 
postpaid from the McCall Com- 
pany, 10 cents. Stamped ma- 
terial not supplied. Book of Em- 
broidery giving lessons in 
stitches, price in U. S., with 1 
transfer pattern, 15 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents; in Canada, 20 
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Miss [THEODOSIA’S HEARTSTRINGS 


STORY 


[Continued from page to] 


sob a little laugh can be! Oh, starlit night of adventuring! 
What next? Miss Theodosia’s mantle of gentle melan- 
choly slid from her shoulders; she no longer felt appre 
hensions of growing old. Continually she saw Evange 


line’s rosy face on that flat pillow, and the little mound 


of Elly Precious. She remembered how tiny the house 
had looked from the inside, and how many little littering 
clothes she had seen. The appealing qualit, of empty 


little clothes! In Miss Theodosia’s inside room of her 
soul, something stirred behind the locked door 
The irons had cooled too much, and the fire was low. 
Miss Theodosia went to work again. As she worked, 
she talked to herself in the way of lonely women 
‘Adventures thicken! Stars, and angels in caps, and 
children that walk in their little sleeps! And little heaps 
in clothes-baskets, that are babies! And—Theodosia Bax- 
ter—a Man! Out of a clear inky sky! Why weren't you 
scared? How do you know—you never even saw his face 
maybe he was a thief, and a marauder, and a thug!” 
Granted, if thieves and marauders and those awful 
thugs, carry little loads of sleep as tenderly as 
and never wake them up; if they are polite and 
What kind of marauding and—an@ thug 


things, 
women 
say good-night. 
ging 1S that? 

“What will Stefana think when she finds my apron 
in bed with her!” suddenly laughed Miss Theodosia 
breaking the spell. “Funny Stefana! she goes to my heart, 
she and her starch—when they’re asleep!” 

But, awake, Stefana’s starch went to Miss Theodosia’s 
back and aching bones. It was three o'clock when she 
was ready to go to bed. Over chairs and the couch 
in her sitting-room, lay the three redeemed white dresses, 
soft again A’nd very smoochless and smooth. Miss Theo- 
dosia stood and admired. She was full of pride and weari- 
ness. At last, at forty-two, she had done real work; she 
loved the feel of it in her tired bones She loved her 
night of adventuring. Life—she loved that. So she went 
to bed at three, when the birds were beginning to get up 


If her throat—calm and middle-aged throat—had not 
persistently tightened, she would have gone to sleep laugh 
ing at the remembrance of it all \ll the funny night. 
Why wasn’t it funny? Why couldn’t she laugh? She sat 


up in bed 
()*s the morning after her adventurous night, as Miss 

Theodosia lingered luxuriously over her late breakfast, 
came bursting in Evangeline 


lage \ gray-checked some- 
thing waved from her hand like 


! 
l Evange- 


ike a fl ig of truce. 


line always burst into things—houses, and doors, and ex- 
cited little speech. 

“Here it is!—that is, if it’s yours. Stefana says to 
ask. "Tain’t ours. Mercy gracious, no! We don’t take 
our aperns to bed. Stefana never heard of such a thing 
Neither o’ us, never. In bed—right straight in bed! An’ 
Stefana hugging it up like everything! She says to ask 
you if it’s yours because it ain’t ours, nor anybody else’s, 
an’ it’s got to be somebody’s apern and once I thought 
I saw a gray’n white one hanging through your window 

I mean on a nail, but, mercy gracious, what was it doing 
in bed with me an’ Stefana!” 

Even Evangeline’s breath had limitations. She stopped 
as headlong as she had begun. She unwound the large, 
voluminous-skirted apron from her grasp and extended it. 

“Here 'tis, if it’s yours,” she gasped spently. She was 


gazing at it with a species of awe; it was an “apern” of 
mystery, not a human apron. “An’ if ’t isn’t, take it— 
Stefana said not to dare to bring it back. 


We—we’re sort 


of afraid of it, honest. Though, of course, Stefana says 
it must ’ve blew in the window”’—the tide of speech was 
coming in once more— “an’—an’ sort of landed on the bed, 
an’ Stefana kind of grabbed it in her sleep, thinking it 
was Elly Precious. But, my goodness gracious!” 

“Sit down,” Miss Theodosia said, smiling. “Doesn't it 
tire you to talk as fast as that?” 
’ admitted Evangeline, “but I don’t mind. What 
[ mind is ghosts—aperns an’ the kind with—with legs.” 
She dropped her voice. “I saw one las’ night.” 

“Mercy gracious!” Miss Theodosia breathed. 

Evangeline nodded solemnly. “Out the window. I 
woke up feelin’ one, an’ I saw it goin’ across the grass. 
White. Slinky.” 

“Oh, not—slinky !” 
championing the ghost-with-legs. 


s 


“Some,’ 


protested Miss Theodosia, suddenly 


~LINKY,” firmly. “I guess I’d a-screeched right out if 
I hadn’t remembered the baby. Elly Precious is terrible 

hard to put to sleep second time. You aren’t much ac- 

quainted with babies, are you?” 

Miss Theodosia’s humility returned 

Mother says 


\gain—so soon! 
“We're acquainted, over to our house! 
babies are great edge—edge y 
“Educators ?” 
“That’s it! Mercy 
Mother’d be graduated!” 
\fter Evangeline’s departure, Miss Theodosia set down 
her coffee-cup and gave herself up to laughter. The 


gracious, then I should think 


room rang with the pleasant sound of it. 

“Will you I-listen to yourself, Theodosia Baxter!” 
she cried at length, out of breath. “You actually sound 
happy !” 

In the afternoon, a bevy of Miss Theodosia’s old friends 
called on her as she sat on her front porch. They had 
intended, they said, to wait till the proper time, according 
to etiquette, for calls upon returned travelers. 
wanted to see you so much—after all this 
time,” one of them said. “We decided we couldn't wait 
to be proper Besides, it would be such a risk While we 
waited, you'd run off again. It was really our only way 
Ladies, will you see how lovely and.white she looks! 


“But we 


Perfectly spotless!” The speaker sighed. Her own dress 
was dark and spot-colored. “I don’t see how you do it! 
I tell Andrew I'd rather dress in white than in velvet—I 
love it! But, there, I couldn’t get a minute to wear the 
dresses; it would take all my days to do ’em up. Of 
course, with you it’s different—I don’t suppose you ever 
toiled over an ironing-board a day in your life.” 

Miss Theodosia gravely shook her head. “No,” she 
said, curious little twinkling lines deepening round her 
eyes, “I never did—a day—in my life.” 

“That’s what I thought! That's what I told Andrew 

-Theodosia Baxter don’t know what work is,’ I told him 
It’s easy enough for some women to wear lovely white 
things. Simplest thing in the world 

Miss Theodosia’s cryptic little smile lingered on her 
lips, and in the clear windows of her eyes, as she gazed 
past the voluble wife of Andrew, through her vines, at 
the little House of Children next door. She imagined she 
heard Stefana singing, high up and sweet, over her work. 
Wait !—that was not a singing sound! 

A single shriek shot above the clear humming noise 
that might be Stefana. Then another—a third! 

“Someone is hurt!” cried Miss Theodosia 
kilted her smooth white skirts and ran. 

[Continued in the February McCall’s] 


and she 
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OVEL NEEDLEWORK 


SOME OF THE PRETTIEST OF THE NEW DESIGNS 
By GENEVIEVE STERLING 


10524—Stenciled Scarf in Butterfly Design. (See Em 10527—Baby Shoulder Jacket. This practical garment 
broidery Lesson, page 78.) Butterflies tinted pink, blue,and is decorated with a pretty arrangement of flowers and 
yellow. To be embroidered in white, in satin-, outline-, and dots. Develop in all white—flowers in appenzel-stitch and 
feather-stitch. Scallops to be French knots, dots in solid- 
buttonholed. On imported stitch; scallops in button 
linen, 18 by 36 inches, 40 hole-stitch. Use  pale-blue 
cents; 12 skeins cotton floss, or pink baby ribbons to tie 
25 cents extra. All free for jacket at neck and under 
three 50-cent subscriptions. arms. On white mercerized 
On imported linen, 18 by 45 poplin, with embroidery cot- 
inches, 50 cents; 15 skeins ton, 50 cents—free for two 
cotton floss, 30 cents extra s0-cent subscriptions. With 
~all free for four 50-cent embroidery silk, 80 cents. 
subscriptions. On imported On cream-white flannel or 
linen, 18 by 72 inches, 65 cashmere, with embroidery 


cotton, O05 cents; free for three 
50-cent subscriptions. With em- 
broidery silk, 95 cents A very 
useful addition to baby’s wardrobe 


cents; 20 skeins cotton floss, 40 
cents extra. Embroidery silk, per 
dozen skeins, 50 cents extra. Suit- 
able for bedroom of young girl. 








10526 EFFECTIVE CENTERPIECE 





10526—Effective Centerpiece. To 
be developed in all white—leaves and 
flower-petals in solid-stitch; flower 


10524-——-SCARF IN BUTTERFLY DESIGN 


centers in eyelets ; stems in solid- and 
outline-stitch, scallops in buttonhok 
stitch. On imported linen, 18 by 18, 
with embroidery cotton, 35 cents. On 
imported linen, 22 by 22, with em 


10528—Pretty Fudge Apron. Reaches 
to belt in back. Flowers to be bright red, 
in cross-stitch, with green French-knot 
center; leaves and stems to be green, in 
cross-stitch; scallops to be buttonholed in 
white. On white crash, with embroidery 
cotton, 35 cents; with embroid- two 50-cent subscriptions. On 
ery silk, 60 cents. The _ belt imported linen, 36 by 36, with 
fastens in front with hook and tie embroidery cotton, 85 cents 
eye. A covered button is sewed Very handsome when com- 
on for ornament. pleted. 





broidery cotton, 55 cents—free for 
10528-—PRETTY FUDGE APRON 


10525—Baby Day- Pillow 
Case. Letters to be pale blue, in 
French knots; leaves green, in 
lazy-daisy-stitch ; stems green, in 
outline-stitch; some flowers sal- 
mon pink, some pale blue, in 
French knots. Buttonhole scal 
lops in white. On linen-finished 
lawn, with embroidery cotton, 
30 cents; with silk, 65 cents. On 
fine linen, with embroidery cot- 
ton, 50 cents—free for two 50- Book, with lessons on stitches, 
cent subscriptions. With silk, 85 oi for 2-cent stamp. Postage 
cents. Use in carriage or crib. 10525——BABY DAY-PILLOW CASE prepaid on all articles. 


Editor's Note.—Perforat- 
ed pattern of any article on 
page, including stamping di- 
rections and preparation, 10 
cents, from The McCall Co 
Stamped material furnished 
Not carried by Agencies. Miss 
Sterling will gladly answer 
embroidery questions if a 
stamped envelope is enclosed 
with inquiry. Fancy Work 
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McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


THE DAILY ANNALS OF ANNEMARIA 


AND SOME ADVANTAGES OF PSYCHIC RESEARCH 


[Continued from page 24] 


“Uncle Bob says that if I go outdoors my mumps will 
strike in. But that is not so. They could not be on the 
inside of my face instead of the outside, because there 
is not that much room there.” 

Upon another occasion she set forth a bit of philosophy : 
“You do not know what a bad-tempered family you have 
got until you are forced to have mumps in the same house.” 

Then came the glorious Monday when Annemaria, in 
a starched pink dress, danced importantly back to school. 
She wished very much that her face had remained swollen, 
but was comfortably conscious of a halo of romat.ce. 


S she stepped inside the schoolyard, she saw what ap- 

peared to be all the boys and girls of her room appar- 
ently awaiting her. She had not seen them for more than 
two weeks, and they looked delightfully full of possibilities 
to her eyes, tired of older folks. Annemaria hurried. 

\s she drew near, the whole group broke into a low 
yell that she at first took for greeting, but immediately 
saw was derision. 

“Yi-yi-yi!” they buzzed joyfully, while Annemaria eyed 
them in astonishment, not even remembering to grin. It 
was left for Lester Hughes to lift the curtain. 

“Hi yi!” he jeered, dancing grotesquely up and down. 
“Goin’ to marry me, are you? Well, you just ain't.” 

iy ” began Annemaria. 

“IT guess you'll have to be a missionary, even if you 
are skinny,” brightly suggested Kathleen Parker. 

“So you think my face looks like a sponge?” dimpled 
pretty little Erminie. “I guess you'd like to have a few 
sponges like that!” she added, with naive conceit. 

“The Blackboard Queen!” hissed someone else. Anne- 
maria turned pale, end attempted no retort. 

The bell rang, and in a daze Annemaria went up the 
stairs, miserably out of step, and into the familiar room. 

“Good morning, Annemaria!” called Miss Gunning, 
brightly. “You aren't sitting there any more, dear. We 
have a new little boy from Chicago. | gave him your seat 
because all the others were too small for him, and that is 

| was sure you wouldn’t want him 
You will find your books in the last 


much too large for you 
to be uncomfortable 


seat in the next aisle, dear. I hope you will be happy 

there. And good,” she added, with more enthusiasm. 

H \PPY!" Annemaria knew before she bent to feel 
blindly in her desk that she would never be happy 

again The pudgy composition-book was gone. She saw 


how it had all happened, now. The new little boy from 
Chicago—oh, wouldn’t she want him to be uncomfortable, 
though? Wouldn't she! 

Everybody had seen it, everybody had seen it, they 
knew, they all knew! Perhaps even Miss Gunning 

For the first time in her life Annemaria really studied 
the hated spelling lesson, not daring to lift her eyes from 
the book. The subdued giggles of the room swelled into 
the shrieking of demons to her suddenly sensitive ear 
Utter shame enfolded her. Never before had Annemaria’s 
most intimate friends been allowed to know that she had 
a heart. And now—The Daily Annals had told them 
had even called it an aching heart! She didn’t know what 


she was going to do with the rest of her ruined life. 

\nnemaria arose, emboldened by the sudden maddened 
necessity to escape from a room that was nothing more 
than one big, mocking eye. Head up, she sauntered to 
the door, looking neither to the right nor to left. A last 
spurt of strength before her surrender came to her, and 
she turned to grin at the room, as was her wont. 


In the cloak-room, she buried her hot little face in a 
rather grimy gray cloak. She did not sob, for that was 
not her way. But she gripped her thin little hands to- 
gether, and prayed more desperately than she had ever 
done in all her life. 

“OQ God, I want to die! Please let me die!” 

Then came a sudden realization that dying would not 
solve the problem. Even then she would remain worsted, 
in the eyes of her room would be forever convicted of 
sentiment! Annemaria added a postscript to her prayer, 
to thwart any undue haste of Providence in answering it: 

“But not till I have got even with the kids, dear Lord!” 


RRELEVANTLY into Annemaria’s mind flashed the 

vision of a book, an offensively green yolume with stiff 
backs and crisp pages, lately cut by her own hands. What 
had its name been—that word she didn’t remember? Oh, 
yes; “Certain Sukic Researches.” But what difference 
did it or anything else make? And why had it come into 
her mind? Annemaria pondered the thing a minute, and 
slowly a wide grin cracked her hot little face. 

“It’s worth trying,” thought the little girl. Then she 
went back into the room having been gone just three 
minutes and thirteen seconds. 

It was fret until the close of the morning session that 
\nnemaria had an opportunity to begin her fight for her 
old reputation of unsentimental dare-deviltry. 

“Say, what does an aching heart feel like?” twitted 
Jimmy Farrell on the way down-stairs. 

“An aching heart?” his cousin smiled blankly. “You 
think you got on aching heart, Jimmy ?” 

“Got any sponges around?” dimpled Erminie. 

“Didn’t you have your bath on Saturday?” Annemaria 
still smiled, and her caustic rejoinder had the. old-time ring. 

“You think you will be a skinny missionary?” persisted 
Kathleen Parker 

“Are you kids all crazy?” demanded Annemaria. 
sniffed Lester Hughes. “It’s what you wrote 


“G'wan !” 
in the book 
“The hook stared Annemaria 
“Yi!” mocked Lester. “She'll be tellin’ us next that 
she never said she was goin’ to marry me!” 
“Marry you!” Annemaria derided. “Watch me!” 
Lester was not pleased. “You do, too, want to!” he 
“You said so in the book. 


” 


insisted irascibly. 

“What book?” 

“What book!” The group shrieked it, in a voice im- 
plying that more than one had never been written. 

“The-Daily-Annals-of-Annemaria-Shelton-Dame,” said 
Jimmy Farrell, pronouncing it like one word. “I guess 
you know well enough.” 

“About my dimples,” contributed Erminie helpfully. 

“You'll have to show me,” declared Annemaria calmly. 
The circle buzzed with unbelief. 

“Hey, Chicago!” Jimmy Farrell hailed the new little 
boy, who was hastening across the schoolyard. “You got 
that book in your pocket?” 

The new little boy drew the well-known notebook from 
some inner loose lining, and dangled it beamingly. Fate 
had dealt kindly with the little boy from Chicago, drop- 
ping him immediately into a position of prominence as 
keeper of the annals. Over his shoulder, Annemaria stared 
at the well-known scribbling in an impersonal manner. 

“It does look like my writing!” she exclaimed, and her 
tone was one of intense surprise. A wave of obvious un- 
certainty swept over the group. 

[Concluded on page 54] 
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FOUR DESIGNS IN FILET CROCHET 


A SIMPLE WAY OF BEAUTIFYING HOUSEHOLD LINEN 


By GREYE and MARIA LA SPINA 


F you have admired the popular filet squares and 
found them too expensive for the lavish use you would 
like to make of them, the filet crochet will solve your 
problem. It is just as effective and no more expensive 

than a little of your time and che necessary thread will 
make it. Even the intricate designs of animals. flowers, 
and emblems, which are a part of the filet crochet as they 
are of the lace filet, grow from under the crochet hook 
with no greater difficulty than do the straight rows. And 
they are in great vogue now on account of their effective- 
ness and their adaptability. An every-day 
dresser-scarf leaps into instant beauty with 
the addition of two or four filet squares; 
the table centerpiece will show the same 
transformation; a handsome sofa pillow 
can be made by adding a center of four 
squares; a dainty waist, for which an 
effect of richness is desired, needs only 
one or more filet squares ; and an especial- 
ly pretty use for them is in the yoke of 
children’s dresses. The list could be ex- 
tended ad in- 
finitum—c u ‘r 
tains, guest 
towels, lunch 


Tae sey 


Pras > 


napkins, pin- vars ri 
- : i e Tit RAI 

cushions, tray ene 1 

cloths, doilies. THE FIS!I 














turn. 6th row: Make 3 open sq; 8 bl; continue to end of 
row with open sq; turn. 7th row: 19 open sq; 1 bl; 1 open 
sq; 4 bl; 5 open sq; turn. 8th row: 7 open sq; 4 bl; con 
tinue to end of row with open sq; turn. oth row: 17 open 
sq; 7 bl; 6 open sq to complete row; turn roth row 
open sq; 2 bl; 2 open sq; 5 bl; 1 open sq; 3 bl; 3 open sq; 
10 bl; 2 open sq to complete row, turn. 11th row: 7 open 
sq; 6 bl; 1 open sq; 3 bl; 2 open sq; 5 bl; 1 open sq; 3 bl; 
2 open sq to complete row, turn, 12th row: 3 open sq; 
bl; 1 open sq; 18 bl; 6 open sq, turn. 13th row: 2 open sq; 
5 bl; 3 open sq; 3 bl; 1 open sq; 12 bl;.3 
open sq to complete row, turn. 14th row 
6 open sq; 15 bl; continue with open sq to 
end of row, turn. 15th row: 9 open sq; 
13 bl; continue with open sq to end of 
row, turn. 16th row: 9 open sq; 14 bl; 
open sq to complete row, turn. 17th row 
3 open sq; 16 bl; 11 open sq, turn. 18tl 
row: 20 open sq; 8 bl; 2 open sq, turn. 
19th row: 2 open sq; 3 bl; I open sq; 3 
bl; continue with open sq to end of row, 
turn. 20th row 
20 open sq; O 
bl; 4 open sq, 
tur 2Ist row 
SQUARES, 
(LEFT), 
(rIGHT), 
(ReELow), 


6 open sq; 2bl; 
I open sq; 2 bl; 
continue with 


But before you AND THE EMBLEM open sq to end 
: " OF SsICII (ABOVE). A 

begin on your . ; of row, turn 

> . SUTTABI As ‘SETS 

filet squares, let FOR HOUSEHOLD 22nd row Ie 

me warn you LINEN, CHILDREN’S open sq; 2 bl: 


that, having 
begun, you will 
never stop 
You will find 
new uses for them at every turn. Making 
filet squares is a habit that grows. 

Terms used in _ Directions. — Stitch 
(st), Chain (ch), Double Crochet (d), 
Square (sq), Block (bl). 





Directions FoR FiLet SQUARE WITH 
RuNNING Rapsit Destcn.—With a No. 4o 
linen thread and a No. 10 crochet needle 
this will make a four-inch square. Ist 
row: Ch 8; 1 d in Ist st of 8-ch; turn. 
*Ch 5, 1 d in 6th st of 8-ch; turn. Con- 
tinue from * until you have made, in all, thirty open 
squares. Turn. (This first row takes the place of Ist and 
2nd rows as usually made in filet crochet, and which ordi- 
narily consists of a chain of the required length, with a 
row upon it of 2 ch and 1 d alternately. This is much 
quicker to make and easier to handle.) 2nd row: Ch 5; 1 
d over next-to-last d of Ist row: ch 2, 1 d over next d of 
preceding row. Continue with 2 ch and 1 d over each d of 
Ist row, until this row is completed. 3rd row: Precise- 
ly like 2nd row. 4th row: Make two open squares as in 
2nd and 3rd rows. Instead of chaining 2, make 2 d into 
next open square of 3rd row; 1 d over next d of preceding 
row. In future, all solid squares composed of 3 d (2 into 
the open block below, and 1 into the next d of previous 
row) will be referred to as “blocks.” All open squares 
will be composed of 2 ch and 1 d into nearest d of pre- 
ceding row. Continue with the 4th row as follows: 2 open 
sq; I bl; continue with open sq to end of row; turn. 5th 
row: Make 22 open sq; 3 bl; 1 open sq; 2 bl; 2 open sq; 


FROCKS, 


PILLOWS 


CURTAINS, 








I open sq; 2 bl; 
open sq to 





complete row 

turn. 23rd row 
8 open sq; 2 bl; 1 open sq; 2 bl; 17 open 
sq to complete row, turn. 24th row: 17 
open sq; 2 bl; 1 open sq; 2 bl; 8 open sq, 
turn 2sth row: 9 open sq; I bl; 2 open 
sq; I bl; 17 open sq to complete row, 
turn. 26th row: Open sq. 27th and 28th 
rows: Open sq. The medallion is com- 
pleted by going entirely around it with 1 
d over each d, and 2 d into each open sq 

For a bride planning her linen chest, 
filet crochet squares will add elegance and 
individuality to her linen, with very little 
work. The idea might be carried out through her personal 
linens as well as those for the household. If desired, in- 
stead of a conventionalized design within the square, her 
own initial could be used. 

In the last few days before Christmas, when, perhaps, 
two or three friends have been forgotten in the Christmas 
rush, one of these quickly made little filet crochet squares 
will convert a plain piece of household linen into an attra 
tive gift, if the recipient-to-be is a homekeeper. Even 
though it may be a Boarding-House Person who is on the 
Santa Claus list, a guest towel, so beautified, would prove 
a welcome gift. Boarding House Persons dislike offering 
to guests the quality of towel which is their daily portion 


Editor’s Note.—Full directions will be sent for making 
the other three filet crochet squares if you accompany your 
request with a stamped, addressed envelope. Address 
Genevieve Sterling, Needlework Editor, care of McCall's 
Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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McCALL’S MAGAZINI 


DAILY ANNALS OF ANNEMARIA 


i fy 


“Well, why wouldn’t it?” asked Jed 
Peters, sticking to his guns. Had not 
Annemaria written that he was fat? 

“Oh!” cried Annemaria, suddenly. “I 
wonder if—but, no; I guess that couldn't 
be.” 

“What couldn't?” Even Jed 
voice joined the exasperated chorus. 

“Do you suppose | could have written 
this when I didn’t know anything about 
it? My other sukic self?” 

“Huh?” gasped the group. 

“When I was. sick—lI’ve had _ the 
mumps, you know,” interpolated Anne- 
“there was a book at 


Peters’ 


maria, proudly 
home that I read, called Certain Suki 
Researches. And it said that lots of folks 
have two selves, and that one of them 
sometimes doesn’t know what the other 
one does. When you are bad, that might 
be one kind of self, and the rest of the 
time you might be another one. It’s like 
going to sleep and having a dream. The 
book told about a girl who had & sukic 
self.” Annemaria’s voice sank dramati- 
cally, and the circle closed in about her. 
“She was an awful good girl until her 
sukic self got to going. And then she 
sometimes swore something fierce—gosh, 


and golly, and other things that she could 
never have heard anywhere—she had no 
brothers, or cousins, and I believe her 
father was dead. And when she got back 
to her first self, she never knew how 
she’d been talking.” 

Her voice sank. 
each other, wide-eyed. 


The group looked at 
Then corrobora- 
tion came from an unexpected quarter. 

“My pa took me to a play like that 
i} once,” declared Lester Hughes. “It was 
| just like that exactly. ‘Dr. Jackal and Mr. 
Hyde’ was the name of it.” 

“You always say or write just the op 
posite of what you think other times,” de- 
clared Annemaria casually, but with un- 
derlying anxiety. 

“Maybe that was why you said you 
liked the teacher,” offered Jed Peters. 

“Did I say that?” Annemaria grinned, 
and the veriest skeptic was convinced. 

“Did any of you ever see me writing 
in it?” persisted the little girl, in the tone 
f one athirst for psychic information. 

“| did,” declared Erminie, starting 
“Lots of times. And you didn’t ever look 
as if you knew what you were doing. | 
noticed it, then.” 

Annemaria breathed more freely, and 
with her first relieved gasp came a fur- 
ther burst of inspiration. 

“I know!” she cried. “Why don’t you 
put the book back in my desk when I’m 
not looking, and then watch me this after- 
noon and see if I write in it. Then we'll 
know, for sure. I wouldn’t want to tell 
you I was a Sukic person unless I am,” 
added Annemaria, virtuously. 








, & 
? j -J 


The plan was greeted with awed en- 
thusiasm. That afternoon the air of the 
room grew tense, while all eyes turned 
upon the little girl in the pink dress. 

“I know that you are all glad to have 
Annemaria with you again,” remonstrated 
Miss Gunning, once. “But you mustn't 
keep looking at her when you ought to be 
studying your lessons. She won't fade 
away before your eyes, you know.” But 
the room felt that if Miss Gunning knew 
about the sukic research, she would not 
adopt quite that confident tone. 

Just before the Geography period, the 
watchers were rewarded. Annemaria’s 
eyes grew stony, while her expressive 
little face became a mass of impassivity. 
One hand stole stiffly into her desk, and 
drew out the composition-book. The 
room held its breath while Annemaria 
wrote. 

When the bell rang for Geography, 
Annemaria came to herself with a start of 
surprise. She looked down at the book, 
and her eyebrows lifted themselves al- 
most to the roots of her rebellious hair. 

“Less see,” whispered Lester Hughes, 
flatteringly impatient. 

Annemaria handed him The 
Annals. 

“I leve written, 
and nothing could have been more con 
vincing of the fact that she possessed a 
sukic self. “I wish that we could do frac 
tions all day long, and that there was a 
school on Saturday. It is very sad to 


Daily 


fractions,” she had 


waste a whole day a week.” 

Looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, Annemaria yet saw that she had won 
the day. She came back from Geography 
class to find a somewhat tubercular look- 
ing apple awaiting her on the desk. Er- 
minie had squeezed her hand in passing. 
On everybody’s face she saw a look of 
awe and interest and of deep respect. 
Annemaria was vividly aware that she 
had attained a popularity such as had 
never been hers before, something of such 
reverence as is meted out to the Circas- 
sian Snake Eater at the circus, she 
thought. 

Moreover, Jimmy Farrell, her adored 
cousin, friend, and tormentor, leaned over 
to speak with her in line. 

“Us fellows is going fishin’ Saturday, 
Ann'm’ria,” he informed her. But Anne- 
maria smiled, and made no answer. 

“Want to come ?” he proffered. 

“I'll see.” There was careful dignity 
in Annemaria’s tone, but she could not 
help grinning at her cousin. And the hurt 
of the morning when Annemaria’s heart 
had been held up for her friends to laugh 
at, the vast resolve of the cloakroom, the 
repentant realization that she had not held 
to the truth, and the triumph of her vic- 
tory, were all in that baffling grin. 
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THE CHIC IN WINTER MILLINERY 


[Continued from page 28) 


ire made of buckram wound with the 
wool, first across the buckram leaf, then 
over and under each cross thread, follow- 
ing the length of the leaf form three 
times. (A pattern of this leaf, the exact 
size, will be sent by mail, on request, if 
stamped envelope is. en 
closed. ) 

Another wool ornament 
can be made of two small 
wool balls (Fig. 5) and two 
leaves made like those just 
described, but over a nar- 
rower and longer buckram 
foundation. The cardboard 
rings for these two balls 
are two inches and one and 
one-half inches across, with 
small holes cut in the cen- 
ter. Cherry red for the balls 
with moss green leaves is a 
good combination. One 
skein of wool would be 





one-inch cardboard circle and trim the 
ends of the yarn. 

For a petal cut a three-inch piece of 
white tie wire. Bend the wire in the mide 
dle and twist a tiny loop where you have 
bent it. Then twist the two ends of the 
wire together so that they 
form a single strand with 
the tiny loop at one end 
Take four stitches through 
the tiny loop and draw 
these stitches to the end of 
the wire strand. These 
stitches will make eight 
strands of yarn. Wind the 
loose ends of the yarn 
strands to hold them firm to 
the ends of the wire strand. 
Make six of these, arrange 
them around the center and 
wind them tothe stem. Fin 
ish by winding the stem and 
ends of the petals with 


enough to trim dozens of FIG. 7—CARDBOARD CIRCLE green yarn. If your yarn is 
hats in this style. FOR POMPONS heavy, take fewer stitches 


The wool ornaments are 
just as effective on the 
sailors, or hats with brims 
(Figs. 2 and 3). A wool 
daisy is especially pretty 
(Fig. 3). Wind the wool 
over buckram petals just as 
the wool was wound over 
the buckram leaves. (A 
pattern of this will also be 
sent on request.) There are 
nine of these petals, each 
one three inches long and 
one inch wide across the 
center. 


OR a much smaller daisy, 

to be used in a bunch 
instead of singly, make up 
with wire instead of buckram (Fig. 10). 
Make a center of yellow yarn in the way 
that you have been directed to make the 
pompons, but use a one-inch circle and 
instead of running 
a strong string or 
thread around the 
inside circle use a 
piece of fine wire. 
Cut this wire about 
twelve inches 
long, which will be 
twice the length 
of the stem when 
finished. Twist the 
wire tight to hold 
the tiny pompon 
well, then twist the 
two six-inch ends 
of wire to make 
the stem. Cut the 
ieeeiee tants oh Gite. yarn, now, around 

PLE TO MAKE the edge of the 





FiG. 9-—-A WOOL CAR- 





Fic. 8—WooL APPLE AND 
LEAVES 


to make each petal. 


A WOOL carnation is a 

much more elaborate 
flower in appearance, but it 
is just as simple to make 
(Fig. 9). Cut a piece of 
cardboard two inches long 
and one inch wide. Wind 
around it, widthwise, thir- 
teen strands of yarn; then 
on one edge tie hard knots 
of a deepgr shade of the 
yarn. On the other edge 
take buttonhole stitches ex 
actly on the edge and, draw 
these ends of the yarn loops 
as close together as possi- 
ble. Break the cardboard to 
remove it, then make a circle or a swirl 
of petals by allowing the knotted ends to 
fan and the ends that were drawn with 
buttonhole stitches to be as close as pos- 
sible. Make four of these swirls. Each 
one will have thirteen 
petals which will be loop 
of yarn with knots at the 
ends. Make a yellow cen- 








ter as described for the = 
daisy above. 
Arrange the four swirls 
of petals, one over the 
other, on the stem, and 
finish by winding the stem 
with green yarn. 
Editor’s Note—Letters 
submitting special pro b- 
lems will be gladly an- 
swered by Mrs. Tobey by 
. ° - FIG 10--S MALI 
mail, if stamped envelope — paisy surtaBLe 
is enclosed. FOR GROUPING 








Elderly 
People 


are frequently lacking in old-time 


vigor, merely because they do not 
have proper nourishment—food that 
rebuilds the body and keeps the 
mind healthy. 


With advancing years the digestive 
functions are apt to become sluggish, 


and assimilation is less active. 


To meet this condition, truly nour- 
ishing foods which are easily digested 


and quickly absorbed are necessary. 


Knowing this, a famous food ex- 


pert produced 


Grape-Nuts 


a scientific, partially predigested 
food, full of the rich nutriment of 
wheat and malted barley, including 
the vital, life-giving phosphates 
grown in the grain. These elements 
are absolutely essential for normal 
health, but often lacking in the 


usual diet. 


Served with cream, or hot milk for 
those who need easy chewing, Grape- 
Nuts is delicious and furnishes body- 
building, energy-producing nourish- 
ment—especially adapted for keeping 
folks “young™ and vigorous, what- 
ever their years. 


“There’s a Reason” 
Sold by Grocers 
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lng | | Scruff! [ 
Never mind 

fears no strain in tub or 


r Senne 
[ on man’s back—this Mayo 
Underwear. 

You notice that in wearing it— 
when you rub and stretch the 
fabric and yank at the seams 


notices this on wash- 
when she 


it, boils it, 


and 


The good lady 
day 
soaks 
wrings it 


irons it, 


That’s because 
Mayo Underwear 
is actually — the 
only 50c under- 
wear that’s knit 
in the dollar way. 
“Knit in the dol- 
_ lar way” means a 
fabric with 10 ribs 





More Elasticity 
ore Warmth 


ssDunnsiesttheath to the inch in- 
1, Maye 10-rib stead of 8. 
he ntl a 10 ribs to the 
spun yarn inch instead of 8 
ere cite guarantees more 
Sleeves and elasticity, more 
ous ener warmth, more 
Full-size arm- wear. 
holes 
No binding at VWen's Single Garments 
elbows 50c 
es : = 4 > rs Men's Union Suits 
proofed $1.00 
Snug - fitting Boys’ Union Suits 


collar and 
shoulders 
9. Snug-fit cuffs 
and ankles 
10. Mayo rein- 
forced crotch 
11, Full-size seat 
12. Big, strong 
pear! buttons 


50c 


Those who prefer the 
old style 8-rib gar- 
ments willfind Mayo 
8-rib Underwear an 
excellent value. 

All dealers- have 
Mayo Underwear or 
can very quickly get 
it for you. 


12Superiorities12 





THE MAYO MILLS, Mayopan, N. C. 
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A CALENDAR CARNIVAL 


By ELEANOR OTIS 


HY can’t we make it a different 
New Year’s Eve?” 
That was he thought which, 
last year, led to the planning of our “Cal- 
fendar Carnival”: a celebration of the 


year’s gifts and a retrospect of its events. 
For, after all, when we summed it up, it 
had been a fine old year, and we owed it 
thanks before it slipped away forever! 

So it was that instead the familiar 


“T-don’t-care,” we tried to make it an 

“honor” evening. Our invitations read, 

“In honor of our departing friend, The 

Year 1914,” and contained the verse: 

“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most 

j lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 

On each card, as a bor- 

der, we sketched a cal- ” 

endar of the twelve io 


months. Each guest was 
requested to indicate, by 


some article of his or 
her costume, an impor- 
tant event of the year— 
personal, local, national, 
or international, as each 
chose, letting only the 
hostess into the secret 


It was a merry crowd 
that gathered at the ap- 
pointed hour and place, 
and the guessing of each 





man, with a dust-brush and 
recalled our town’s Spring 
and the opening of our new 
was 
with 


One young 
sweeping-pan, 
Clean-Up Day; 
which we are so proud, 
a costume sprinkled 
cancelled stamps. dress copied after a 
prominent grape-juice advertisement re- 
called the recent temperance movement in 
our locality. The bride of the 
wore her wedding gown, a young mother 
carried a baby’s rattle, one of the boys, 
who had just hung out his M.D. sign, dis- 
small saw, and Molly 
sensation of the even 
ing with her new diamond ring—John’s 
conscious air being the only advertise- 
ment he needed to proclaim his share in 
the 


post-office, of 
celebrated by 


season 


played vials and 
Brown created the 


transaction. 


An Autobiography game came next. 
For this we had spent many busy hours 
or 


other’s events was our 

first absorbing occupa A SLASHED PANAMA HAT, WITH A TOY SHIP EMERGING FROM IT 

tion Many of them were CELEBRATED f COMPLETION OF THE CANAL; BUT IT WAS MOLLY 
- BROWN’S DIAMOND RING THAT CREATED THE GREATEST SENSATION 


| unique and more puzzling 





1a small toy ship, 
| tion 


| year 





had expected. 

girl had basted on her 
her waist in fichu effect, 
muslin bearing a few bars of music. It 


than we 


One and 


skirt, 
strips of 


across 


took some musical knowledge to discover 
that she wore the opening bars of the 
“Marsellaise,” “Die Wacht am _ Rhein,” 


and “Tipperary,” and was absolutely neu 
tral. Of course the European War was 
her event. A wide Panama hat, with a 


gash in the crown, through which emerged 
symbolized the comple- 
Canal, the most im- 
achievement of the 
while a dove 
the Union 


the Panama 
engineering 
of many 
as a head-dress, bearing 
Jack and our own national colors, com- 
memorated the celebration of the Hun- 
dred Years of Peace between English- 
speaking nations. Nationalevents, however, 
were not so fully represented as were state, 
town, and personal happenings. 

Suffrage, for instance, had been a prom- 
inent issue before our state, and several 
wore its emblems that evening; but local 
hits were, of course, most appreciated. 


of 
portant 


indeed, years, 


of preparation, cutting from various maga- 
zines a large number of illustrations por- 


traying scenes, people, and objects of 
every sort. We had also prepared, for 
each guest, a little blank booklet, made 


from sheets of note paper tied together 
through their central folds. On the cover 
of each booklet we had written: “The 
Cheerful Autobiography of —-——, 1914,” 
the blank being where the guest was to fill 
in his name. These illustrations and 
booklets, together with scissors and paste- 
were now produced; and each guest 
was instructed, from this miscellaneous 
supply, to paste in his or her book a pic- 
torial account of the year’s happiest do- 
ings. A half hour was*allowed for this, 
then the guests were requested to sign 
their names, the booklets were collected, 
and the results were voted on. All were 
amusing, and many showed real cleverness 
and ingenuity in the use of the material at 
hand. But it was Fred Rollins’ which 
won the prize. In the advertisements of 
[Continued on page 57] 
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[Continued from page 56] 


various sporting-goods firms, and also in 
out-of-door stories, Fred had found illus- 
trations for that splendid camping-trip of 
ist summer. We saw the tent, with its 
amping outfit; a fishing catch; the camp- 
fire, with one of the boys cooking a tempt- 
ng dinner over it; their canoe shooting 
he rapids, and the four bedraggled men 
rudging through the woods in a pouring 
rain. Under this last picture, Fred had 
written: “Even three days of this didn’t 
spoil it.” The prize for this game was a 
very suitable one, we thought, as it was a 
pretty little kodak album bound in limp- 
leather—the future depository of pictures 
of other experiences. 

Any New Year’s party would hardly 
be complete that did not afford some op- 
portunity for the making of New Year’s 
resolutions, and this was our next task. 





BARS OF NATIONAL ANTHEMS SYMBOLIZED THE WAR; A DOVE, THE the envelbpe, to seal it, | 

CELEBRATION OF THE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE; A BROOM, OUR CITY'S to jot the numbers one, 
CLEAN-UP DAY; AND A BRIDE'S VEIL, HER RECENT WEDDING - 

: two, and three, on the 


At the conclusion they were collected and 
read aloud, and attempts were made, amid 
much fun, to guess the authorship. 

This was not liard to do, in most cases, 
as we were all old friends and were thor- 
oughly familiar with each other’s little 
failings and eccentricities. Irma Barton's 
resolution, for instance, easily 
recognized that a shout of laughter arose 
when it was read. 

“T resolve,” bravely declared the slip 
of paper, “not to buy more than one box 
of candy a month, during 1915. The 
money I now spend daily for chocolates, 


was so 


shall. hereafter be turned over to the 
church-organ fund.” 

Another resolution as _ characteristic 
and unmistakable was Fred _ Rollins’ 


breezy: “A better percentage at college in 
IQI5 - perhaps!” And even Fred 
himself—the happy-go-lucky scapegrace— 
had to join in the laugh that followed the 
reading of that virtuous vow. 

Grace Henley resolved to put in two 
full hours of piano practice every day, 


and not to leave the piano—not even if 
he called her up—until the two hours 
were over; and Charlie Hoppin, the dude 
of our little set, whose weakness for “pur- 
ple and fine linen” was a standing joke 
with us, resolved to turn hobo in 10915, or 
live in a tub, or do any other grubby 
thing his friends preferred. But the fun 
niest resolution was that of Helen Hake- | 
well, who solemnly resolved not to make 
any resolutions whatsoever this year, be- 
cause made them every and 
broke them the day after, and the moral 
effect was bad. An appreciative burst of 
laughter greeted this bit of logic, and the 
prize, a little leather diary for 1915, which 
we had picked up at a joke-book counter 
and which, like the old-time diaries, con- 
tained a stern moral quotation for every | 
day in the year, was presented to her. | 

Close on the heels of | 
this game, came our next 
one—which we called 
“The Year’s Mysteries.” 

For this we distributed 
a pencil, a thick en- 
velope, and a slip of pa-| 
per to each person pres- 
ent. The guests were 
then told to ask, on the 
slips of paper, the ex- 
planation of three 
puzzling happenings that | 
had occurred during the | 


she year, 


| 


any 


year. Each was to num- 
ber her questions, to 
put the paper on which | 
they were written into 


outside of the envelope, 
and to drop the envelope into a big brass 
bowl nearby. 


When all had done this, we _ thor- 
oughly mixed the envelopes, then passed 
the bowl around, asking each to draw 
one. On the envelope she drew, each 


guest was requested to write answers to 
what she imagined the questions inside 


the envelope might be. The envelopes 





Accidents Will 
Happen 


Poor little Kiddie, he 
didn’t mean to. spill 
Daddy’s coffee—but it’s 
notserious. Fels-Naptha 
Soap will take the 
stains in a jiffy, so there’s 
no harm done. 


out 








But oh, my Here’s 
Johnny bumped his head 
and had the nose-bleed all 
over his clean white 
blouse ! And blood-stains 
are so hard to get out 
unless you use Fels-Nap 
tha Soap Phen they're 
no trouble at all 








he cat’s 
the 
But 


worried 


Gracious me! 
spilled the jam in 
clothes basket! 
Mother’s not 
She’ll just put the clothes 
to soak as usual, with 
Fels-Naptha Soap, and 
after 30 minutes or so the 
stains will be all loosened 
and ready to out 
with a few light rubs 


wash 








But here’s an accident 
that couldn’t happen to 
an up-to-date 
keeper. Unexpected 
company to supper, and 
no supper ready because 
Mrs. Waybehind has just 
finished her washing 





house 


If she would only use 
Fels-Naptha Soap and let 
it do the Aard work while 
her clothes are soaking, 
her washing would be 
done and hanging on the 
line by noon, Fels-Naptha 
makes hard-rubbing un 
necessary and saves time 
and strength. Then com 
pany would be welcome, 
because she wouldn’t be 
too tired to enjoy it 


The naptha in Fels-Naptha is not only on 
the wrapper, but in the soap—combined with 


were then collected, thoroughly mixed (so | other wonderful cleansers. 


| 


all identity was lost) and carefully cut 
open. The questions and answers were 
read aloud, amid a gale of merriment. 


& 


thoroughly and easily 


Fels-Naptha so quickly, 
rid of dirt and 


but in 


That’s why 
gets 
‘ lothes, 


grease—not only in every 


soap-and-water task about the home 


OME of them were about 

sonal and local matters. 

For instance, the first question read: 

Mystery 1. Why Molly D. so 
tently haunt the corner of Tenth Street 
Cedar Avenue? 


very per- 


does persis 


and | 


The haphazard answer to this was 
Pooh! 


A foolish question! 


This caused a roar of laughter on our 


[Concluded on page 65] 
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An Ameba, one of the Parasites found in Pyorrhea. 
Magnihed 3000 diameters. 


Emetine 


And its Associated Alkaloid 
~The New Treatment 
for Pyorrhea 
(Riggs Diseare) 


Now in Sozodont } 


IHEREFORE, what poor wis- 
dom to use some dentifrice 
which merely cleans! 


Why not Sozodont, which not 
only cleans, whitens, polishes, 
cools, and freshens the teeth—as 
it has done for 64 years—but 
which also fights Pyorrhea ? 


Pyorrhea attacks both sound 
and unsound teeth without ache, 
pain or warning. All of us are in 
peril of Pyorrhea—even children. 





If your gums feel sore, tender, 
or inflamed, or bleed after brush- 
ing; or if your teeth are loose, 
these may be danger signals of 
Pyorrhea, and eventual loss of 
your teeth. 

Commence your whole family on So- 
zodont today. Send 4c for generous |0- 
day sample of Sozodont Paste, Powder 
or Liquid (state which), and learn again 
that pure, vigorous, arctic feeling which 
it leaves on your gums and teeth. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
261 Washington Street NEW YORK 





Paste, 
Powder or 
Liquid, 25c. 
Each 
Contains BOR 
Emetine sozOU0x 
Pownt ® 
Paar 





MONEY IN HATS! 
Learn Millinery by Mail 


Our course prepares you in your own home. 
Easy to learn. A good salary ora business 
of your own awaits you when you finish 
course. Write for further information 

N. ¥. CORRES, SCHOOL OF MILLINERY, 147 Nassau St. N. ¥. 0, 





Be WANTED! WE 

> 
We need a responsible, progressive woman in your town 
to represent us, selling our dress fabrics, silks, linens, 
wash goods and ready-to-wear garments. _ Many are earn- 
ing $30.00 per week ; you may do as well. No experience or cap 
ital required. We furnish samples and teach you how to do it 
Write now for territory 


Matual Fabric Co., Dept. 493, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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CHRISTMAS WITHOUT A DOLLAR 


KNEW there wasn’t a dollar to be had 
| above the few we had set aside for 
| the bare necessities of existence. Yet 
| 1 was determined to have a happy Christ 
mas Day. .To do this, | knew I must find 
some one less fortunate than myself, some 
one to whom I, like Peter and John of 
old, could give such as I had. 
Only one tiny gift would I send away, 
I decided. In a distant state lived an in- 
valid uncle, who, although well cared for, 
had been an invalid for so long that he 





| let on its way. I afterwards 








was in danger of losing the little atten 
tions from the outer world so dear to the 
heart of a shut-in. Stored away in my 


| desk was a little booklet, a gift of long 


ago, bearing neither name nor card. On 
its dainty cover was a white dove of 
peace. Each of its thirty-one pages bore 
some comforting thought 


|from the Bible on the 
|“peace which passeth un- A 


derstanding.” I ventured 
the necessary nickel for 
postage, and sent the book- 


learned that it had carried 
the message of peace and 
love I had longed to send. 
As | was preparing our 
plain dinner on Christmas 
day, an unexpected oppor- 
tunity to give cheer came 
right to our 
door in _ the 


; ay, 
person oft a s = > 
tramp. We JT ~~ 
gave him a sh 
chair by the 
- THEN I LIs NED FOR AN 
fire, placeda 

yYOUTI WHICH HE Lov! 


little sewing ta- 

ble by his side, 

and put on it such food as we had. He ate 
ravenously, and after the last crumb had 
disappeared, huskily thanked me. I pre- 
pared a little package of food for him to 
take with him, then watched him depart, 
warmed and apparently cheered. 

Dinner over and the dishes cleared 
away, I went out for the afternoon of 
pleasure-seeking which I had planned. 

First, I visited an old lady who was 
an invalid and nearly blind. She loved to 
be read to, and seldom experienced the 
pleasure. I read to her for an hour. 
When I left, I slipped into her hand a 
dear little poem which I had copied in 
very large writing. Though far past 
three-score and ten, she could commit to 
memory more readily than most school- 
girls. Having once heard the little poem, 
with the aid of the coarse copy it would 
soon be hers for all time. 

My next call was on a_ neglected 
couple of old colored people. They needed 
sympathy more than money, and could 
have enjoyed nothing more than this op- 





| | By THE WOMAN WHO EXPERIENCED IT 


portunity to tell me of their “rheumatiz” 
and various other aches and pains. 

Then I went to see an old couple 
whose loved ones all lived at a distance. 
The distant children remembered the old 
people lavishly, with gifts, but the one 
thing lacking to their pleasure was some 
one to examine and admire the gifts. I 
was the some one that day, and when at 
last I dragged myself away, I left a smil 
ing couple begging me to come again. 

My last call was upon a widow, poor 
and old, without friend or relative so far 
as I knew. She was so unused to atten- 
tion that she expected none, and shut her- 
self up under an exterior so forbidding 
that few cared to try to penetrate it. I 
had made repeated efforts, and had at last 
been rewarded by the most friendly of 

smiles. Here I wended my way, that 

Christmas Day, carrying a small bundle 

which contained a little gray shawl 

that had been my mother’s. It was one 

of my most treasured possessions, and 
I confess | 
winced a little 
at parting with 
it, but often my 
father had said 
to me: “We 
had better put 
that where it 
will do some 
good, before the 
moths eat it.” 
I knew he was 
right. Now | 
would 
have dared offer 
charity to my 
needy friend, 
but when | 
said truthfully, “I want some one whom | 
love to have it,” the shawl was received 
with pathetic delight. And I had the 
pleasure of knowing that both the thin 
shoulders and the lonely heart were 
warmed, and that my dear mother would 
approve, could she but know. 


Beever 


NOW made my way home through the 

twilight and the falling snow, to where 
my dear old father sat in his armchair 
before the fire, awaiting my _ return 
Dropping upon a stool at his feet, I re- 
lated in detail the events of the afternoon. 
Then I listened for an hour to stories of 
his own bygone years, which he loved to 
tell and I to hear. After that he retired 
smiling, happy in having lived over 
again the days of his youth. I sat by the 
fire for a long time, thinking over my 
penniless Christmas, and rejoicing that, 
instead of being a dreary one, as had 
seemed likely at first, it had been the most 
successful and the happiest Christmas I 
had spent in years. 
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BUYING THE HOUSEHOLD LINEN 
By AGNES ATHOL | 


HE best time for replenishing the 

T household linen is immediately after 

New Year’s, because it is the cus- 

m of nearly every dry-goods store in 

Ss \merica to hold a white-goods sale dur- 

ig ing the entire month of January. This 

does not necessarily mean that wonderful 

irked-down bargains constitute the main 

ature of the sale. While such bargains 

ay undoubtedly be had, the chief ad- 

vantage in waiting till January lies in the 

immense stock displayed, the chance to 

compare patterns and qualities, and the 

cpportunity to purchase novelties offered 
no other time. 

Of all household linen, that for the 
ble seems to get the hardest wear and to 
quire the most frequent laundering and 
eplacement. Table linen 

is, therefore, one of the 
rincipal items on the 
linen list and one -of the 
most serious problems of 
the housewife. 

A great many house- 
keepers attempt to 
economize on the pur- 
chasing and laundering 
of table-cloths, by using 
a white oilcloth for the 
children. This does very 
well while they are little 
or are served at a sepa- 
rate table, but it is so 
ugly! It changes a meal 
from a festival 
to a sordid, food- 
stufing process. 

Why not have sev- 

eral sets of inex- 
pensive doilies, in- = 
stead? They can 
be easily laundered 
at home, and be- 
cause they make 
the table attractive, 
are an incentive to 
good table manners. You can buy them 
in pure linen, machine-scalloped, for as 
little as a dollar and a half a set—the set 
including six large and six small rounds 
and a centerpiece. One year I bought two 
yards of tan linen for seventy cents, and 
from it, working only in odd minutes, 
niade a yard-square centerpiece, six eight- 
inch doilies for the plates, and six little 
doilies for the glasses. I made them with 
inch-wide hems, and cross-stitched a sim- 
ple border in brown and white on the 
right side. For lunch and breakfast, witha 
brass bowl of goldenrod, nasturtiums, or 
golden glow in the center, these are de- 
lightfully pretty. My sister, using some 
of the same tan linen, made hemstitched 
doilies, embroidering a brown initial on 
each. 


CARE IN ROTATING THE 












CLOSET WILL BE FOU 


| 


Pretty luncheon sets can be made from | 
strips of Japanese toweling, and are 
especially effective for a blue-and-white 
dining room. The material is cheap and 
fast-colored. Some of the designs are 
unique. A friend of mine pieced together 
the two halves of a great butterfly, in 
Japanese toweling, and mounted the whole 
butterfly under glass, on a home-made | 
breakfast tray that had a raffia-bound | 

| 


frame. 

For dinner, a cloth is not only more 
correct than doilies, but more practical 
li the children have not learned to eat 
tidily, a square of household parchment at 
each of their places will prove inconspicu- 
ous and helpful. Then, too, a few rewards 
offered for clean places will accomplish 
wonders. Make dinner a 
ceremony, the great} 
privilege of the day. Set | 
the table carefully, and| 
teach the little ones how | 
to do it for you. Make | 
the meal a time for in- 
teresting conversation | 








and best behavior. 

In choosing cloths and | 
napkins, it does not pay | 
to get too cheap a quality, | 
as then, when the dress-| 
ing is washed out, the 
cloth will be found loose- 
ly woven, coarse-thread- | 
ed, and thin, A thick- 
feeling, close weave is 
best, and is worth a 
higher price. As a rule, | 
good napkins cost in the | 

neighborhood of | 

five dollars a| 

dozen, but, occa-| 
‘ sionally, patterns 
that are odd or 
about to be aban- 
doned will sell in 
good qualities for 
less. The cloth should come to about the 
price of the napkins. Table-cloths bought 
by the yard, instead of by the individual 
design with finished ends, are a little 
lower. If you are offered unhemmed 
napkins for the same price as machine-| 
hemmed napkins, by all means choose the 
unhemmed ones. While it is sometimes 
better for a very busy mother to buy ma- 
chine-hemmed napkins for every-day use, 
those that are hand-hemmed are prettier 
and in an inexplicable way nicer. At least, 
cut the napkins apart yourself, by a thread, 
and if they cannot be hand-hemmed, be 
sure of straight edges by hemming with 
your sewing-machine hemmer 

A substantial, cheap napkin, in a fabric 
imitating linen, can be bought for as little | 

[Continued on page 60] 


SHEETS IN THE LINEN 
ND A CREAT HELP 








Money In Your Pocket 


Send for Our Book of Midwinter Bargains 


which will be ready to mail the day after 
Christmas. You'll be amazed by this Book— 
72 pages of wonderful money-saving oppor 
tunities—Prices cut in half on ALL our Winter 
Stock left on hand~Special Bargains in White 
Goods—Advance Spring Styles at rock bottom 
prices—Send for this Book if you appreciate 
Real Values. Ask for Winter Bargain Book 
No. 71M. 


We Pay All Mail or Express Charges on Anything You Buy 











2M 996 Sesoming and Modish I ittle Blouse of beautiful 


flowered Jacquard Tub Silk, a fabs vdsome appearat 
with fancy v en silk fig n self lor, and the design in 
exquisite Dresden flor putterns I se is cut full, faster n 
front with pearl buttons, a re r of white Jap 
anese silk the ends of which tie in rknot. Long sleeves 
i in band ffs. Comes in » ground with Dresden 


feral Saturenta Slecstdtotsiun. Peemata, 200 
2M991 A Really 


$1 Charming 







Little 
Blouse 














whine The New Sth Ave Stouse. A fetching tailored 
yodel made of high grade T s mixture of silk and 
mercerized tton The very newest desigt The standing 
military liar and the diagonal 1 ket flay tromt af 
xquisi y embroidered in self t k 
r : ' ed The i { 

front with pear! buttons. It has long sleeves ending fis 


f self mater Comes in flesh 5 


k or white es 321 
geen 
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BOX OF 8 
“READY-TO-MAKE” 


GIFTS 


GIVEN for only 2 McCall subscriptions 





Gitt 1152-M 
Gift 1152-M Something less expensive than a gift 
yet more than a card, with a personal touch to 
send as a Christmas or New Year's Greeting to 


your friends! Here are all the materials (except 


ribbon which you furnish yourself) for making 
up, in a few odd moments, eight dainty calendar 
gifts—just what you have wanted There are & 
embossed card backs i artistic shades, each 
tamped in gold with appropriate message (sizes 
54xS* to 6x10 in.) punched for ribbo 8 
tinted hee t fit panels ir two you mount a 
photograph of yourself or family or some little In 
timate snhapeal n the other 6 you mount the 6 
exquisite photogravure and other richly colored 
picture including Kenyon'’s ‘‘Violet Girl,”’ shown 
here; also 8 calendar pa § colored 1916 binders 
and & white envelope mailing the 8 beautiful 
calendar gi when completed All in a beauti 
ful gift box GIVEN,. prepa for sending only 2 
yearly MeCALL'’S MAGAZINE ul riptions at 
0 cel ea in Canada Price alone 

’ | ss 

Se iW Cred } ou m get from any 

Poat Off } preas Office or Rural Carries 


All subscriptions, to count toward this offer, 
must be mailed direct to 


THE McCALL COMPANY 
236 to 246 West 37th Street New York City, N. Y. 


A SUGGESTION 


if you have waited until the last minute and haven't time 


fo shop around for suitable gifts, why not drop in at the 
McCall Pattern Agency in your town and order a few sub- 


scriptions for McCALL’S MAGAZINE ? 


Dainty Gift Cards given on request. 








yo 
$100.00 


To Your Church or Society 


Evangelical 
(shown above) 
Church 


Mrs A Anderson of the Swedish 
Lutheran Church, of Quincy, Mass 
seriis us this letter after trying McCall's 
Fund-Raising Plan 

“We wish to thank you very much for your check 
for $102.80 The members of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society thought it the best plan they had ever heard 
of and we heartily recommend this plan to other 
churches in need of money Accept our sincere 
thanks. ”’ 

Now Is the very best time of the whole year to 
take up our plan. No risk; no expense. Write at 
once for FREE circular telling what other churches 
have done and what they think of our plan, also 
explaining our liberal offer to you 

Address “Church-Fund-Raising Department,”’ 

THE McCALL COMPANY 
236 to 246 W. 37th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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as ten cents. It will give satisfaction, and, 
during the fruit season, will save the bet- 
ter set. Paper napkins, however, should 
be in evidence when peaches and pears 
are put on the table. Napkins usually 
come to match the table-cloth in design, 
and, for round tables, there are special 
patterns which stand out beautifully 
when the cloth is laid. It is not, how- 
ever, rigidly essential to use napkins that 
match the cloth. Indeed, when much en- 
tertaining is done, it is virtually impossi- 
ble to have the same set of napkins ready 
each time the cloth appears. 


ARGE napkins, and cloths two and a 


half to three yards in size, are in- 
tended for dinner. The’ smaller, or 
“breakfast” size of cloth and napkin is 


perfectly satisfactory for the family 
in the morning, and much easier to 
Lunch with simple 
square cloths and 
napkins, Mexican, Madeira, or hen?» 
stitched, are very pretty for the oc- 


luncheon. Fringed 


Sets, 


launder. 
corresponding 


casional festive 
table linen, to my 


unsatistactory, as 


mind, is wholly 
it takes a_ skill- 
ful laundress and much time to 
the fringe. 

You can make a charming set 


brush out 


of lunch napkins, 
yourself, out of 
firm, white linen 


a grade selling for 
fifty or 


hive 


seventy- 
cents a yard 
First, draw threads 
to make each nap- 
kin perfectly 

about 
inches is a 
then 
whip the 


square 
twelve 
good size 
roll 


edges forward and 
backward, in delft- 


and 


blue, or any col 
ored cotton. Em- 
broider a cross-stitch basket in one cor- 
ner of each | had a set given me in 


which each napkin had a different basket. 
Nevertheless, except for such - slight 
touches, it is a mistake to introduce color 
into the table linen. It is true that an ex- 
cellent quality of imported linen 
with red and blue borders; this damask is 
permissible for certain uses, but plain 
white is best in the long run, 
The little table 
innumerable, but the busy housewife has 
not always time to use them. Some of 


comes 


luxuries in linen are 


them are special covers for the hot 
dish mats; a good felt or quilted silence- 
cloth—a_ necessity if doilies are not 
used; centerpieces; finger-bowl doilies; 


special-shaped doilies for the bread dish, 
the cake or sandwich basket, the coffee 
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tray; and several handsome _ tea-cloths 
Then, too, there are the countless devices 
for keeping the linen drawer in order 
most important being some rounds of cov- 
ered cardboard in different to hold 
deilies flat, and cardboard cylinders over 
which to roll centerpieces. 

Next to the table linen, the bed linen 
demand the frequent re 
An allowance of three sheets 

is entirely 


sizes 


seems to most 
placement. 
to each bed too meager an 
equipment, permitting only one change a 
week. The constant washing soon wears 
out the entire set all at one time. By in- 
creasing the original supply, and buying a 
certain number of additional sheets each 
year, the total wear will be found much 
more satisfactory. Then, too, care in ro- 
tating the sheets in the linen closet will 

be found a great help. Good 
quality in the first place, how- 


ever, is the most important 
thing of all. There are several 
well-known mills that make a 


specialty of their splendid mus- 
lin, and, as in all commodities 
for the home, the firm that has 

a name 

depended upon to 
‘ live up to its repu- 
tation. Thin, high- 
ly-dressed 


may be 


sheets 


and _ pillow-cases, 
sheets with seams 
in the center, and 
other forms of 


“seconds” do not 
Have differ- 
ent shelves labeled, 
on their 
for the 


sized 


pay. 


edges, 
different 
and 
linen. It 
vast 
time 
annoyance, 
getting out 

the fresh changes. 
Linen and are re 
garded as more or less of a luxury by 
most people. They cost more than twice 
as much as muslin, and to many the feel- 
ing of the cool linen is disagreeable. If 


sheets, 
other 
Saves a 
amount of 
and 
when 


MADE 


FROM 


sheets pillow-cases 


embroidered initials or ends are desired, 
invest in a few extra-heavy pairs of mus- 
lin sheets and pillow-cases. One should 
never put painstaking workmanship into 
inferior materials. Tatting makes a sub- 
stantial trimming for pillow-case ends, as 
does crocheted edging or insertion. The 
custom of working initials into a band of 
crocheted insertion for pillow-cases or 
towels is very attractive. The main thing 
is to make sensible purchases in the first 
place, and then to ornament or improve 
them as time and fancy dictate. 


[Concluded on page 83] 
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[Continued 
and as for brothers—they simply cannot 
be kept away. They come regularly, by 
train, in automobiles, and on motor cycles. 

“Could we have a steak Sunday?” one 
of the household asks the acting house- 
keeper Friday night. “My brother Jim is 

ming to dinner, and he adores steak. 
You know he has never been here, and he 
thinks we live on pickles and chocolate 
eclairs.” 

Whenever one of the members has a 
birthday, there are always great doings. 
Holiday like Christmas and Thanks- 
giving are observed a day or so before- 
hand. Last year, there was a wonderful 
Christmas dinner with place-cards and a 
holly-trimmed table. The turkey was 
cooked to a turn and it was ever so home- 
like and cozy. After the last demi-tasse 
was drained, they all gathered about the 
grate fire and fished for gifts in a big 
hamper, gay with poinsettia decorations. 
Before Christmas’ they had drawn lots 
for colors, and the gifts were wrapped ac- 
cordingly. The girl whose color was blue 
angled after every package of that color, 
whether it was large or small. She whose 


PRESIDENT’S CHRISTMAS CAKE 


[Continued { 


wrapped. White tissue paper can be folded 
‘round the cake, fastened with Christmas 
seals, and put into a gay holly box. 

A quaintly pretty “pincushion” effect 
can be achieved by wrapping a round cake 
in several layers of soft paper, then tying 
ribbbn ‘round it a number of times in dif- 
ferent places as if dividing it into sec- 
tions. The point where all the ribbons 
cross should have a rosette of many loops. 

Plum Puddings also make attractive 
gifts for Christmas. Fit them into small 
tin buckets, dress the whole in holly paper, 
twist red and green ribbon about the 
handle and finish with a big red bow—you 
will have an ideal gift, very, very pretty 
to look at and most delicious on the in- 
side. I make my plum puddings by the 
following receipt: 


RecerptT FoR PLrum Puppinc.—Two 
pounds of currants; two pounds of rais- 
ins; one-half pound of citron; one-half 
pound of almonds; one-half pound of 
chérries; one-half pound of pecans; one 
pound ef brown sugar; one pound of 
browned flour; eight whole eggs; two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder sifted with 
the flour; one pound of butter or beef 
suet; one-half pound of breadcrumbs; 
one cupful of molasses; one tablespoonful 
of salt (if suet is used); two teaspoon- 
fuls of cinnamon; one-half teaspoonful 





























Ethel 


Barry more 


ING IN BE 
a ae | talking 


choice was pink gathered in all the 
bundles of that tint. Previous pledges had 
been made that no one of the nine should 
spend over a dollar for the eight gifts 
she was to contribute to the pond, and in 





the packages were aprons and caps, skirt- | 
hangers, calendars, litthke memorandum 
books for planning meals, pictures. 

Some of the teachers are suffragists 
and some are antis. So, around election 
time, there was a party with the tabk 
decorated half in yellow, half in pink. 
Nice little rose-colored candles stood be- 
fore the places of those opposed to votes 
for women; golden shades glowed where | 
the “suffs” sat. 

Talking shop in the Club’s house is | 
strictly taboo. If Freddy Brown in the 
fifth grade cuts up unendurably, or if 
Nellie Allen in the eighth grade turns out 
to be a “problem,” no mention is made of | 
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it under penalty of fine. The Club is a 
place to rest and recuperate after the 


Ethel Barrymore 
showing a 
Heatherbloom Petticoat 


“Tt’s graceful, bouffant, practical 
and serviceable, and at the same 
time elegant. Made in all the 
fashionable shades.” 






day’s strain—a place where a tired teacher 







can “putter round” just as if she was at 





home. 








Even a bite between meals is possible. 






Theselinesarefrom Ethel Barrymore’s 
great comedy success ‘‘Our Mrs 
McChesney,” by Edna Ferber, now at 
the Lyceum Theatre, New York. 
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The play is built around 











of cloves; one nutmeg, grated; and one 


cupful of grape juice 

How To Pur Tost rHER,—Cream suet | 
with one-half sugar, adding to this the 
salt. Beat yolks of eggs with other half | 





of sugar. Then add molasses, spices and 
breadcrumbs. Next add alternately until 
all is used, the flour and beaten whites of 





The Petticoat that Made the 
Play Possible 

The new wide skirts now, n 
make Heatherbloom 






ore than ever, 








Petticoats a necessity. 


eggs. Add, a small quantity at a time, 
the nuts and fruit, over which the grape 
Steam for three 






At all good stores 






juice has been poured. 
hours in well buttered one-pound baking 


W rite Jor free " Petti dal Panorama” 


A. G. Hyde & Sons, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Makers of (Hydegrade) WEAVES 






powder cans and serve with hot sauce of 
any variety liked. The receipt here will 
make eight individual puddings. 

If the pudding or cake is to be given | 
to a near neighbor, it would be better to| [for Greater Comfort 
send the gift without any wrapping at all. | | wear KORA 
Arrange the pudding or cake on a flat Dress Shields 
platter of gaily colored design, surround They protect your 


with a wreath of holly, lay a holly spray ||#0w™ and prevent 

. : : : excessive perspiration 
because of the scien- 
tifically coated water 
proofed material. 
Every pair 
guaranteed. 
































on top, or a natural red flower; and the 
present will hold all the spirit of the holli- 
day time. Then again, a brown wicker 
basket may be tastefully used to hold this 
sort of gift. Place in bottom of basket a 
lace mat, lay pudding on it, then tie a 
bright bow to the handle. If something a | 
trifle more elaborate is desired, cover the 
cake or pudding entirely with fresh blos-| 
soms. It will be a happy surprise to find a 
luscious plum pudding under the posies. | 













Free Offer 
Send Bae. for one pair of 
KORA Dress Shields and 
ceive, FREER, a KORA Wach 
Rag Hag. You'll find it very 


useful 


—_ The KORA Company, 458 Broome St. ¥. ¥. 







GUARANTEED 
























| Some Bran 
Every Meal 


Bran acts as an inner cleanser. 
It offsets the fineness of our foods. 
> It is Nature’s laxative. 

It is a daily part of right living. 
The best way is to make some bran 
food part of every meal. You will 
always do that if you try it for one 
week, 

Pettijohn’s products make bran 
food delightful. Fifty good things 
can be made from them. P 

Each contains 25 per cent of 
> bran. And the bran is in flake 
form to be efficacious. These are 
sciéntific bran foods. , 

Alternate these bran foods with 
your white flour and fine foods. 
Learn how much better folks feel. 


Pettijohns 


Breakfast Food‘ A soft wheat rolled 


into luscious flakes, 
hiding 25 per cent unground bran. A morn- 
ing dainty liked by everyone. 15c per 
package. 
ee , Fine patent flour 
Pettijohn’s Flour |. en "Ss 
per cent special bran, largely in flake form. 
To be used like Graham flour in any recipe. 
25c per large package. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Chicago (1036) 


in PPADS 


24 Complete Novels, 4 
Novelettes and Stories 1 Oc 


lo introduce our wonderful book offers we will send 
this fine collection of reading matter at smal! cost 
Each is a complete story in itself, Here are a few of 
the titles and there are 14 others just as good, 





weer 








Woven on Fate’s Loom, - ~- Charles Garvice 

The Tide of the Mocsing Gar, Friancts H. Barnett 
Huldab, - Marion Harland 
The Lost Diamond, a ie Charlotte M. Braeme 


The Spectre Revels, - «= Mrs. Southworth 
The Green Ledger, - - Wiss M. FE. Braddon 
Barbara, - - «= The Duchess 
Circumstantial Evidence, - Wiss M. V. Victor 


Charlotte M. Braeme 
Vary Kyle Dalla 
HH. Rider Haggard 


ection will b 


eiress of Arne, _.. 
Eve Hollys’ Heart, - - 
Quartermains Story, - - 
Send l0c today 
return mail, 
WESTERN MAGAZINE CO. 
Room 8130, Hunter Bldg., Chicago 
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ind this co sent by 


When answering ads. mention McC 


Two Bran Foods } 


| hard coal or coke 


tain extent, by 
|laying a_ piece 
of iron down 
i next to the fire, 
and then hav- 
ling a strip of 
sheet-iron cut 


end next the fire 


| set level. 


| 
| 


|pered before 
being 


ot 
cold water; al- 


| cessfully in a hot-air 


gd 
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FURNACE 


By MARGARET PALMER and CLARA M. WELLS 


OR a few months during the 
F the furnace, while heating the 

can be made to cook many dishes for 
the table, without the expenditure of ex- 
tra fuel. Such cooking is done most suc- 
furnace which burns 
and which has a broad, 


year, 
house, 


level ledge just inside the furnace door. 

This ledge serves as an oven, and the 

food is cooked as if in an ordinary oven. 
In some fur- 

naces, the ledge 

is on a _ slant. 

This can be cor 

rected, to acer- 


to fit this space. 
Bend over the 


just enough to IT TAKES AN HOUR, AND A 
. POTATOES CN THE 

make the strip 

of sheet - iron 


This will keep baking potatoes 
from rolling into the fire, and will enable 
other dishes to cook without the juice run- 
ning out. 

As the heat will be more intense than in 
a range heated with gas, wood, or coal, the 
used for cooking in the furnace 
should be made either of earthen- or metal- 
ware. Those made of metal must be with- 
out wooden handles or knobs that can char 


dishes 


in the heat, as these are quickly ruined. 
All earthen- 
ware dishes 


should be tem- 
dedicated 
to furnace 
cookery. 
this, place them 
on the stove, in 


To do 


low the water 
to come to a 








within three or four inches. Cover 
asbestos. To cook such 
rice, breakfast foods, pud- 
escalloped dishes or dried fruit, 
place an asbestos mat under them, on the 
ledge, in addition to the sheet-iron back 
of them. The best protection for casserole 
ware is a made of sheet-iron and 
covered with asbestos. Set the dish onan as- 
hestos mat, and then slip this hood over it. 
It is a wise 
and safe plan 
to experiment 
old dishes 
before placing 
the good uten- 
sils on the ledge. 
One will have 
to learn just 
how to regulate 
the drafts, and 
which foods 
take a slow, 
steady fire, as 
well as which 
can stand a 
quick, hot fire. 

Furnace 
foods requiring long 


them, 
this, 
foods as beans, 


also, with 


dings, 


hood, 


with 


MODERATE 
FURNACE 


FIRE, 
LEDGE 


TO BAKE 


cookery is ideal for 


cooking, such as beans, pot roasts, soups, 
Swiss steaks, roast meats, steamed brown 
bread, tough, cheap cuts of meat, and 


puddings, as the furnace can cook them 
thoroughly without the use of extra fuel. 


ONE must bear in mind, however, that 

it takes much longer to cook some 
foods in the furnace than it does to cook 
For instance, custards or steamed 
puddings can be 
cooked while 
the fire is burn- 
ing quickly; 


othe rs. 


but a slow, 
steady fire is 
needed for 
Swiss steaks or 
soups. It takes 
an hour, and 

moderate fire, 


to bake apples 


boil, boil gently or potatoes 
| for ten minutes, while beans 
and let the should be cook- 
dishes remain THE DISHES USED FOR COOKING IN THE FURNACE ed in the after- 
in the W ate r SHOULD BE OF EARTHEN OR METAL-WARE noon and at 
until it is cold. night, when the 


iit must be 
| 


| burn 


tense 


No matter what dish is used, however, 
further protected from the in- 
will crack, or the food 
This can be the use of a 
piece of heavy sheet-iron, large enough to 
put inside of the door and to fit back of 
the cooking utensils, separating them from 
the fire. Cover this with asbestos. For the 
bean-pot and kettles, bend a piece of the 
sheet-iron into a semi-circle, to fit around 


heat, or it 
done by 


fire is low, as this will save frequent trips 
to the basement to add water to them. If 
beans are baked during the early part of 
the day, they will require constant watch- 
ing, since the fire, then, is usually very hot. 

The housewife will very quickly learn 
what this method of cookery de- 
mands. An old fashioned, wire-mesh 
corn-popper with a long handle, will be 

[Concluded on page 63] 
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COOKING IN THE FURNACE 


[Continued from page 62] 


und invaluable, being an ideal broiler 
r small steaks or bacon, and excellent for 
making toast, as the handle protects the 
ands. Heavy, padded holders will, of 
urse, be needed for removing the dishes, 
nd should be kept always in the base- 
ment, near at hand. The ledge itself 
ould be kept clean by being washed out 
brushed with a whisk-broom. 
With these elemental principles of fur- 
ace cookery mastered, one’s real pleasure 
in this new science begins—the plan- 
ning and serving of dishes which, because 
the long cooking they require and the 
consequent amount of fuel needed, we 
have had to banish from the family board. 
Following are some simple, economical 
and delicious receipts for homey dishes of 
this type: 


MexicaN BeersTteaK.—Ask the butcher 
to cut a round or chuck steak, about two 
inches thick. Wash it, and sprinkle it 
with flour to which has been added salt 
and pepper. Cover the meat with flour, 
and pound until no more flour will stick 
to it. Sear to a light brown in hot butter, 
and place in a casserole; smother with 
onions, or add potatoes instead, and bake. 


Cuuck-STEAK Pot-Pie.— Take the 
cheaper cuts of meat, or left-overs from a 
porterhouse—cut in small pieces. If meat 
s scarce—as it usually is with us of chuck- 

eak incomes—alternate with bread. Add 
pint of stock, and cover with a rich 
crust. Bake the dish two hours. 





Japan-Rice Appies.—Hollow out large 
apples, and fill the spaces with left-over 
rice pudding. Place in an earthen casser- 
ole, sprinkle with brown sugar or honey, 
and bake. They are delicious served with 
cream or near-cream. 


Cuop-Sticks.—Work half a cupful of 
butter or lard into a quart of light bread 
dough, and sweeten with half a cupful of 
brown sugar mixed with cinnamon. Form 
into sticks the size of your little finger, let 
raise, place in buttered casserole, cover, 
and bake. Serve with rice-apples. Made 
of the bread dough, they are strong 
enough to use as chop-sticks in eating the 
baked rice-apple, if one is as adept with 
chop-sticks as are the Japanese. A less 
serviceable chop-stick, but one more to 
our taste, is made with a cupful of sour 
cream, one teaspoonful of soda, one egg, 
and one pint of flour. Bake, without rais- 
ing, in buttered, covered casserole.. 


Japan-Rice Frurr Cake.—One cupful 
of soaked rice, one egg, one tablespoonful 
of corn-starch, one cupful of sugar, and 
one pound of raisins or chopped, dried 
fruit. Place in casserole, and bake. 





that comes with a look inside 


dressed all in white. 


winter treat when eggs are 

1 egg 

1 cupful milk 

4 cup water (omit water if 
pastry flour is used) 

2 tablespoonfuls melted Crisco 


melted Crisco. Si 
with the chopped apple. Beatthoroughl 





—also a “Calendar of Dinners’’—a dinner menu for 
you for five two-cent stamps. 
Cincinnati, Obio. A paper-bound edition without the 


and with 250 recipes is free. 





After Trial 


Yes, you may keep 

this new Edison—and 
our choice of records too, for only a single dollar. 
ay the balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 


Free Triall rr m2 sciore por devds 


buy. Have all the newest en’ your 
friends. We will send it to you without @ penny down. 
Write we Our Edison Book Send your 


address for our new 

and pictures of new Edison p b No 
BABSON, Edison Edison Phonograph Distributors 
Chicago, Hiinels 





The Crisco Factory 
BRIGHT, fresh and clean as Crisco itself—this is the impression 


some sight—the glass walled, marble floored, sunlit building, with 
its spotless appointments, and with employees men and women alike 


Separate egg an + me the yolk thoroughly. 
t together the dry ingredients and add to the liquid together 


egg. Put in Criscoed muffin tins and bake in moderate oven for thirty minutes. 


Next to the delight of personally visiting the Crisco factory——just read ““The Story of Crisco”’ 
included in a beautiful cloth-bound book of 615 tested recipes, by Marion Harris Neal 


Address Dept. L-1, T 









the Crisco factory. It is a whole- 


It is in surroundings like these that Crisco is made—untouched by 
hand—even the air which enters passes through water sprays to be 
purified. Everything suggests those qualities of Crisco which appeal 
to all who demand purity, digestibility and economy. 
substitute for Crisco as a rich food fat for cooking. 


RISCO 


There is no 


"RE Eis Ming 


Apple Muffins 
They'll fairly me/t in your mouth. 
‘sky high 


An economical 
*. 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
1 teaspoonful salt 
2 cupfuls flour 
3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 cup finely chopped applic 


Level measurements) 


Add milk and water then the 


y. then fold in the well-beaten white of 


every day in the year. Sent to Z 
he Procter 4 Gamble Co., ‘ 
Calendar of Dinners’’ N . 
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Co. 


Ask 
Your 
Dealer for 
Linfeel"— 
Send 4 cents 

for Sample. 
Manville Co. 
Providence, R.L 








Furniture, Phonograph 


PLAYER-PIANO [orn man or 


liberal cash payment, easily gained as club secretary. No peddling, 
no capital; delightful new home avocation. Free illustrated book, 








Address: King Institute, 5® C, Station F, New York City. 





WANTED YOUR IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS and 
stories! BIG REWARDS! We accept mas 
inany form—CRITICISE FREE—sell on commission. Hun- 
dreds making money. GET BUSY! Write today for details, 
STORY REV. CO., 720 Main, Auburn, New York 
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Beauty’s Magic Cup 


Washing the face is only superficial and 
does not remove the skin's imperfections. 
Créme de Meridor is a delightful prepa- 
ration that helps nature overcome pim- 
ples, blotches, freckles, roughness and 
wrinkles. 


Créme de Meridor 


(Greaseless) 


imparts that clear, velvety texture to the 
skin which women so much love. A 
protection against cold winds, an excel- 
lent cleanser after exposure to the dust 
and grime of the street. Leaves no oily 
glaze on the face. Most delightful to use 
because of its delicate fragrance. 


Apply with face wet, massaging gently. 
Then bathe with warm water, rinse with 
cold and dry thoroughly. 

At all good stores—25c and 50c. Send 


for a free sample. 


DL eed 


erfumer 


Distributor 











Profit- 


7 Johnes Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Sharing 


for any beautiful Cornish Piano or Organ. Send to- 
day for the New Cornish Profit-Sharing Plan, 
which enables Cornish buyers to actually pay for the 
instrument of their choice, in whole or in part, out 
of the bonus accruing from participation in the plan. 
Buy from Factory. : 

A Year’s Free Trial. 
All Credit You Need. 
Life Time Guarantee. | 
All of these features of _%% 
the world famous Core 
nish Plan, and now in 
addition we let our 
Profits help you pay. 
Send today forthe beau- 
tiful new Cornish Book, 
which explains how over 
250,000 purchasers have 
saved one-third toone-half, tells how — 

we do without dealers, and why only Cornish Instru- 


me 7000 it. MLC. 
Though terson, COPMiSh C0. wore. «. 





















| cakes on it, 


cold mashed potato, add one cupful of 
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A POTATO POSTSCRIPT 
By OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
New Year’s Croguettes.—Beat the 


yolk of one egg until thick, add two ta- 
blespoonfuls of cream, then work in two 





|cupfuls of mashed potato. Shape into 

bells, and decorate each around the bot- 

tom with tiny 

cubes cut from a 

‘ x & boiled sweet po- 

ay ae Fa tato. Place a 
la eiiaee « ‘ nal , , 

~aeaeee small, curving 


piece in the top 
of each, to rep- 








resent the handle of the bell. Put the 


| bells in a buttered pan, broad ends down. 


Reat the white of an egg slightly, add a 
teaspoonful of milk, and brush each bell 
with the mixture. Bake the bells until 
golden brown, and serve them on a hot 
platter. Garnish prettily with parsley. 
This is an ideal dish for New Year’s 
dinner.—M. H. N., Salem, Massachusetts. 

Potato Cakrs.—Season two cupfuls of 
very finely-mashed pciato, With a half-tea- | 
spoonful of pepper and a half teaspoonful 
of salt. Sift in one cupful of flour con- 
taining one teaspoonful of baking powder. | 
Add enough milk to make a soft dough. 
Flour well, then roll one-half inch thick. 
Cut into potato cakes two inches square. 
Grease a hot gridiron very lightly, lay the 
and cook them on top of the 
stove or on gas that is turned low. Cover 
for about five minutes, until they raise and 
are brown on one side. Then, turn them 
over and brown them on the other side. | 
When done, split them open while. hot, 
and butter them. i 
Kingston, New York. 


Bakep Potrators.—Wash the 
well, wipe them dry, and brush them over 
with butter. Put them in the oven, on a 
wire rack with an asbestos mat under it, 
and bake them about forty minutes. This 
gives them a fine flavor, colors them an 


potatoes 


appetizing brown, and will be found an 
improvement on the usual way of baking 
potatoes.—M. M. G., Columbus, Ohio. 


Potato PANCAKES.—To one cupful of 


Sift together, in another vessel, 
one-half cupful of flour, one-half salt- 
spoonful of salt (assuming that the po- 
tatoes have been previously salted), one | 
teaspoonful of sugar, and a heaping tea-| 
spoonful of baking powder. Add _ this 
to the potato and milk. Beat well. Add 
a tablespoonful of melted butter, and beat 
again. Beating is the secret of light cakes, 
as the word “batter” indicates. An egg 
will help to make the mixture lighter, but 
is not necessary. The sugar helps to 
brown the cakes. Fry in the usual man- 
ner and serve with maple syrup.—H. E. 
B., Hartford, Connecticut. 


milk. 
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‘CROCHET| 
WORKER’S SET 


GIVEN for only 2 McCALL subscriptions 











Gilt 1156-M 


Gift 1156-M — Crochet work is now one of the 
most popular forms of Fancy Work. This 
“Ideal” Crochet Worker’s Set contains new and 
up-to-date designs, stamped on Holland Cloth 
from which the following can be made: Bootees 
motifs; corner for table-cover; scarf-end; laundry- 
bag; border for towel-end or pillow-cases; bow 
knot; running border suitable for dresses; hand- 
bag; baby cap; ladies’ collar; large centerpiece; 
pair ladies’ cuffs. We also include 25 skeins 
of White mercerized cotton, 1 crochet needle 
and explicit directions on how to work the 
different motifs. GIVEN, prepaid, for only 
2 yearly McCALL’S MAGAZINE subscrip- 
tions at 50 cents each (75 cents in Canada 
Price alone, 50 cents in U.S. 

For amounts up to SO cents, tt ts 
safe to send stamps. For amounts 
over 50 cents, send Money Order. 


All subscriptions to count toward this prac- 
tical gift offer must be mailed direct to 


THE McCALL COMPANY 
236 to 246 W. 37th St., New York City, N. Y. | 

















Serve at once.—E T., | 
| — 





TO EVERY WOMAN 
TO EVERY GIRL 
TO EVERY BOY 


Hundreds of beautiful and useful things 
that anyone can get without one cent o 
expense, will be found in our fine, new 
“BOOK OF GIFTS.” Ask for free copy. 

Address “BOOK OF GIFTS” 
Care of The McCall Company, 236-246 W. 37th St., N. Y. City, N. ¥. 
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A CALENDAR CARNIVAL 


[Continued from page 57] 





- . . , r 
part, and confusion on Molly’s and John’s. 


John’s law office was on the corner of 
Tenth Street and Cedar Avenue! 
Another typical question was: 
| 
Why did X wait so long before he 
sked me to dance with him, the night of the 
Barclays’ party? 
The droll reply to this chanced to be: 


So weighty a matter should not be lightly ap- 
proached 


There was no prize for this game, of 
course, since the identity of those taking 
part was not revealed. 

Supper came next, couples being as-| 
signed by order of birthdays—Alice, for 
example, who was born on January 15th, 
sitting next to old Dr. Evans, who came 
to earth on January 22nd, and so on, until 
we made a fairly complete chronological 
circle. At each place was an English wal- 
nut-shell which, when cracked, was found 
to contain an ironic prophecy. 

For instance, pretty Irma _ Barton, 
whose devotion to chocolates was only 
equalled by her alarm over her increasing 
weight, found in her shell a slip of paper 
containing two drawings, one of a plump, 
the other of a very fat female figure. 

Another prophecy that raised a laugh 
was that of Horace Kimball—a medical 
student who nursed the dream of some 
day being a great surgeon. In his shell 
was found a small drawing of a tomb- 
stone, bearing, as description, Horace’s 
name, two crossed saws, and the epitaph: 
“Saul hath slain his thousands.” 





Ov R table decorations combined sug- 

gestions of the four seasons. We had | 
divided the space into quarters, by wide | 
ribbons stretched from the center, and | 
in each we had constructed a little group, 
representing a season. A tiny snow 
scene, with snowballs made of cotton 
sprinkled with diamond dust, and a little 
snow man, suggested the joys of winter; 
spring appeared in a group of fluffy yel-| 
low chicks; summer showed a_ small 
bathing beach, with tiny figures scattered 
about in the sand; and for fall there was 
a riot of paper pumpkins and autumn 
leaves. In the center was an hour-glass, | 
with the sands almost run out. 

Salad, sandwiches, cake, and coffee 
formed the simple but delicious feast, and 
as the clock chimed the hour of midnight, 
we pledged each other in ginger-ale and, 
joining hands, sang Auld Lang Syne. 


Editor's Note—Miss Otis, our Enter- | 
tainment Editor, is bubbling over with 
ideas for every kind of party, luncheon, 
or dinner. If a stamped envelope accom- 
panies your inquiry, she will gladly offer 
suggestions by mail. 












THE TOUCH OF A MATCH 
BRINGS A TOUCH OF SPRING 


Toucha match: The PerrectIon is aglow. 
In a few minutes’ time its cheery 
warmth makes bedroom, bathroom, 
sitting room—any room—chill-free 
and cozy. Just take it wherever extra 
heat is needed. 


Full heat—instantly. Economical—ten hours of 
glowing warmth on a gallon of kerosene. 


Chases chill from cold corners. 


In many styles and sizes at hardware, furniture, general 
and department stores—look for the Perfection Cozy Cat 
Poster. You'll know the heater by the Triangle Trade- 
mark. Send to Dept. D for free illustrated booklet. 




















THe CLEVELAND Founpry COMPANY 


Makers of New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves 
7512 Platt Ave. 
Cleveland Ohio 


Also Made in Canada by the Perfec 
tion Stove Co., Lid., Sarnia, Ont, 
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Do you want the latest fad’ It is 
a fascinating game called “Going 
to Market."” Send 10c. in coin 
or stamps. 
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PERFECT 
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SMOKELESS. 
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Agents $60 a Week FRIENDSHIP 
ree Page seers | BRACELET tnx ONLY 


300 Candie Power Outdoor 


Lamp and Safety Lantern 


Burns Kerosene. Can't lode. Can't set | 
fire to anything. Burns in all kinds of weath- | 
, wind sof bug proof. For | 
an Sf adtumbers, 
body needs it. 


This Auto GIVEN. 













Start a F 
York fashion. We start yours by giving you one link 
absolutely FREE aved with 3 initials. Y our friends 
give or exchange others. What more beautiful token or 
sentiment could be expressed. Send to-day for one or 
more LINKS (126. each) stating initials and voemner 
ROLLED GOLD, STERLING SILVER, 

PLAM com wanted and receive links “with beautiful 
Bleck Ribbon Freeso youcan start yee oy | Links at 
once until Grecetet is complete. rat te. order tart with 
Link we give you Free with first !2e. order or more. 


Jewelry Co., Dept. 3, Chambers St.,N.Y. 





We furnish each representative with an automobile. 
This is no selling contest where only one person wins. 
Anybody can get this auto. Write for particulars. 


THOMAS MFG. CO., 1002 East St., DAYTON, OHIO 




























Home Upright—Style 705 Ri 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Shown above is a piano of rare indi- 
Not a dollar spent upon it for 
not a dollar spared 


viduality. 
elaboration or display 
which would add to its delightful tone 
quality, structural integrity of durability 
Over 400 leading Educational Institutions 
60,000 


use Ivers & Pond Pianos. 


American homes now 
Their growing 


and nearly 


prestige is founded on unvarying, depend- 
On request we mail our new 
Style 705 and 


able quality. 


catalogue showing other 


latest design uprights, grands and players. ¥ 


? How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship [VERS & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Rail 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange Attractive easy payment plans 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers 


Name 


WZ Address 


















Cake Secrets FREE 
36-Page Book 
\ Contains many cake 
recipes, thoroughly tried 
and tested, also valuable 
hints on cake baking One 
woman writes us I learned 
more about cake making from 
Cake Secrets’ than from any 
other book.” Write for this 
book and give your grocer's name 


SWANS DOWN 
wscitn GAKE FLOUR 


For Home Cake Baking , 


* Lightest, Finest, Whitest 
nd Pastries, keepin quali 
»od in July as Decem 

d and used for 18 yeare 
ing teachers. Seld by 
ea « . in clean, sanitary 
packages. BE ye 1 cannot wet it, write 
s, sending name of your grocer 


IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept. R ‘Qvenovitie, ind., U.S. A. 








































Women Agents Wanted! 


u an be independent ee have your own 
roe aceount by spending ur spare time 
showing your friends in your own town our 
lime f fancy and staple wash goods, waist 
and suit materials, skirts, handkerchiefs, etc 
Write now for beautiful free samples and 
exclusive territory 


Mitchell & Church Co., 329 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Tunics are 
Other smart 


noon dresses 
| last word in up-to-dateness. 
features of this frock are the shawl col- 
lar and the new full sleeves 


} 


ming is both effective and modish used on 


sheer and heavy fab 


rics alike. 


THI MATERIAL, 
I am using a soft, 


black velvet with col- 
lar of white satin, 
sleev es of blac k 


Georgette crepe, and 
black, moiré 


collar 
edged 


girdle of 
ribbon The 
and tunic are 
with beaver fur. Cos- 
tume as illustrated, 
size thirty-six, thirty 
ight-inch © skirt 
| length, 
and seven 


requires five 
eighth 
yards of forty-inch 
velvet, seven-eighths 
yard of  forty-inch 

hiffon and _ five- 
leighths yard of thirty- 
six-inch material for 
vest and collar. 


THE PATTERN 
The waist is No. 6909 
'and may be had in 
six sizes, from thirty- 
four to forty-four 


bust. The skirt is 
No. OoLtl, and comes 
in seven sizes, from 


twenty-two to thirty 
four - inch waist 
measure. Either pat- 
tern may be obtained 
in the foregoing sizes 


| for fifteen cents. : A V 


CuTTIN¢ Place 
the pieces on the ma- 
terial as directed on the pattern envelope. 
Mark all pleats, perforations, notches, etc 
The fur you can buy in straight strips 
at any furrier’s and at most of the de- 
partment stores. If you are to use old 
fur, mark the strips on the hide side and 
cut from this side, using a sharp knife, 
land being extremely careful that you cut 
= only the hide and not the-fur. The nap 
of the fur runs lengthwise of the strips. 


In making the skirt, first 
seam. Run your 


THE SKIRT 
close the center-back 
finger down the center to open it (Fig. 1). 
You cannot press velvet as you do other 
materials. 


Fur trim- 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


AN AFTERNOON DRESS IN VELVET 
By MARGARET WHITNEY 
HAVE selected for our lesson this 
month one of the new tunicked after- 


again the 


Tue PLacket.—Cut the facing for th 
left side about two and one-fourth inches 
wide and one-half inch longer than th« 
placket. Lay this face side to the face 
side of the material, with edges eve: 
along the placket, and stitch from top 
bottom. Fold back a seam on the fre 
edge of the exten 
sion; fold the exten 
sion through the cen 
ter and fell it over 
the raw edges on the 
wrong side of th 
skirt. Cut facing for 
right side about one 
and one-fourth inches 
wide. Stitch it to th 
skirt as you did th 
extension, turn it 
back onto the wrons 
side, fold under the 
free edge, and fell it 
down. Finish the 
placket with ball-and 
socket snaps. 

Close the sid 
seams, and run a 


gathering thread 
around the top. 
THe Tunic.—Lay 


the lining, face side 
to the face side of th« 
tunic, and stitch 
around the _ outside 
Clip off the corners 
close to the stitching, 
so that they will come 
out smooth when the 
garment is turned, 
and turn the tunic 
right side out. Baste 
close to the edge all 
the way around the 
outside. 


AFTERNOON Tue Fur.—lIf you 
cut the 
sew the 


fur yourself, 
strips to- 

gether, making sure 
the nap runs one way. Butt the hides to 
gether, and join by whipping with over 
and-over stitches. The fur will have to be 
mitered at the points of the tunic. Place 
the tunic flat on the table and lay the fur 
on it, pinching it up at the corner and 
marking just how much will have to come 
out. Cut out the V-shaped piece, cutting 
from the hide side (Fig. 2). Bring the 
edges together, and whip. Tape both edges 
of the fur. Lay the tape on the fur side 
along the edge and whip it on ( Fig. 3). 
Then lay the tunic on the table, face side 
up, and the fur just below, face side 
down, with the tape extending up on the 

[Concluded on page 67] 


6909 AND git 








en 
ver 
the 
the 
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one 
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th« 
the 
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idle 
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JANUARY, 


tunic. 
running stitches, 
of the fur (Fig. 4). 


on the other edge of the fur, 


(Continued from page 66) 


Catch the tape to the material with 
sewing close to the edge 
Turn the tape under 
bringing the 


band up onto the tunic, blind stitching it to 


position. Do not draw 
THE FouNpDATION 
Be_t.—Cut it from 
grosgrain belting, 
using the pattern as 
a guide. The boned 
belt of softer material 


is seldom satisfactory 


when made by a 
novice. Turn under 
ends, and sew on 
hooks and eyes. Try 
on, adjust skirt, lay 
pleats in at top of 


tunic, and pin tunic to 


position, with raw 
edges of both skirt 
and tunic extending 
above belt. Remove 
the skirt, stitch 
around the top 
through belt, skirt 
and tunic, leaving the 
skirt free from the 


belt across the facing 
in back. Trim off the 


raw edges above the 
belt, and bind the top 
of the skirt. With 


lighter material it would be 
under top of skirt before 


Tue Watst.—Line 
on the fur, as directed 
</ 
————-& 
FIG. I OPENING 
THE SEAM 
! 
| 
PS \ 
¥ 
FIG. 4- “SEWING ON THE 
FUR 
Close the shoulder seam, 


and sew outside collar to 
neck edge, felling under 


collar over raw edges. 


Join the sleeves with 
French seams, and gather 


top and bottom. Make 
the cuff in the same 
manner as the tunic. 


Turn it wrong side out, 
slip it over the sleeve up- 
side down, the top of the 


stitches too 


with 





OTHER V 


j ba 


collar and sew 
tunic. 


the 


tight. 


IEWS OF 


better to turn 
sewing to belt 


cuff even with the 


and 


free edge o 
Close 
waist. 


lf 


DESIG 


Wyn 


the placket under the 
to the 
and then adjust the 

The seams in the Velvet can be 


the 


I 


stitch 


THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


sleeve to 
f lining, and fell it over seam. 
the 
Baste 


recessary, 


N NO. 6909 


waist 


the 
cuff. 


bottom of 
outside Turn 
the 
try on. 
Stitch 


seams of 
and 
fulness. 
sleeves in, turn the 
back into the 
waist, and cover with 
ribbon binding, run on 


underarm 
in the 
shift 


sleeves, 
the 


seams 


flat. 

Gather the lower 
edge of the waist, and 
finish with a_ waist- 


band (Fig. 7). 


Girp_e.—Insert the 
ribbon through the 
buckle (Fig. 5), and 
fasten it at the back 


(Fig. 6). Loop up 
ends, and fasten these 
to the back. Then 
tack girdle over waist- 


band. These _ ribbon ; 
; i: choice. Only the plumpest, mellowest and i 
girdles with looped most luscious dates grown in Arabia find ; 
ends are one of the their way into Dromedary Date dust-proof : 
: ais ae sealed packages. Ask for Dromedary Dates : 
quaint revivals of the egy ; a el “ — 
; Moi anil by name. Send for FREE Prize Cook Book if 
aah Moiré an about dates. 
faille ribbons are fa- . : 
10c Cookie-Cutter FREE 
vored for these. 
4 ad Send us your name and address and the name of 
Ot course, if you your grocer and Se (stamps or coin) partially to pay 
. [ - postage and packing and we will send you a‘ 
desire, you can join} Cake"’ size package of Dromedary Cocoanut, our new 
. . product, a Dromedary Cookie-Cutter and a Cocoanut 
the waist and _ skirt Recipe Book. 
In this case, make The HILLS BROTHERS Company 
tunic in front, join Dept. 23, 375 Washington St., New York 
foundation girdle, try on, 


skirt over it. 
finished 


by binding or overcasting. 








FIG. 3—TAPING 
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Editor's Note 
Whitney will be 
assist you with sugges- 
tions for making any 
garment, or in planning 
your new winter clothes. 
Write to her concerning 
any difficulty you may 
have, stating the matter 
clearly, and enclosing a 
stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for reply. 


Vrs. 
glad to 





sleev ec, 



















As a fruit to eat right out of the 
package or as the basis for 








countless appetizing dishes 


Dromet 
Dates” | 


have won a place in the daily menu of 
millions of families. Eat more dates; ; 
Dromedary Dates are the choicest of the 






om 




























Golden Dates 
Are Golden Fruit 



























Positively the cheapest and strongest light on earth. 
Used in every country on the globe. Makes ard 
burns its own gas. Casts no shadows. Clean and 
odorless. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 to 
2000 Candle Power. Fully Guaranteed. Write for 
catalog. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
THE BEST LIGHT Co. 
279 E. Sth St., Canton, O. 


NURSING EASILY LEARNED AT HOME 
COMPLETE TRAINING, 
Rates Low. Easy terms. Affiliated with The Central 


Hospital of Philadeipbia. Catalog free 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 2239 Chestuut St., Philadelphia 
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| THAT Too, Too SOLID FLESH 


By ANNETTE BEACON 





OLIDAY time is a bad season of the The game is worth the candle, for too 

H year for the woman who wants to much flesh affects one’s appearance, one’s 

reduce—and her name is Legion! efficiency, one’s comfort; in many cases, 
For boxes of luscious chocolates are sure one’s health. 

to arrive, pounds of tempting bonbons, Therefore, let us all be Spartans to- 

dainty packages of candied fruit. She gether and vow on the first leaf of our 

“But Doctor! I brush my opens the covers—and, alas! she falls. 1916 calendar to attain the perfect weight 


teeth every day!” Most of us have been virtuously thin for our height, let the task be ever so 

at some time, and have arduous. 

looked askance at the The first thing for us to fix firmly in 

woman whose waist our minds is a list of the foods we should 

avoid. The answer is the starchy foods 

which means white bread, cereals or 
breakfast foods, potatoes, rice, 
macaroni; sweets (sugar on our 
food, cakes, pies, desserts, candies, 
syrupy soda water); fats (fat 


"WW, ll, then, you haven't been 





























‘Ss 


it hasn't cleaned properly!” 


using the right dentifrice for 
was heavy, whose hips 
had lost their supple 


COLGATE S [itm ai vee 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM fast approaching th« 


state which war 





cleans the teeth thoroughly. rants the adje meats, butter, custards, gravies, 
It is entirely safe to use because tive “beefy.” We & tk milk, cream, iced creams). Don’t 
we manufacture our own base of have marvelled think for a minute you can 
chalk to make it uniformly fe, that she did not compromise, and by omitting po- 


tatoes, and rice, and fat meats, 
and candy, and gravies, while 
eating bread and butter, a break 
fast cereal with cream, 
and an occasional “sim- 
ple dessert,” achieve 
your end. No! you 
have to be a Real Heroine 
and deny yourself the 
entire list of objection- 
able foods until you have 


have the resolu 


and free from all sharp, scratchy 
tion to lay out 


particles. It will never injure 
for herself a 
the gums or the delicate enamel 


: rigid campaign 
of the teeth. 


of diet and exer- 
Ribbon Dental Cream has no cise, and stick to 
disagreeable, dangerous strength it. “Surely,” we 
It have said, “she 


it Is not over-medicated. 
should not hesitate long be- 


is slightly antiseptic, and mildly 


. ween getting rid of some 
alkaline, sufficient to correct tween gt = ve 2 


of those ugly pounds, and 














: 
acidity gf the mouth, ~# 
; ; merely gratifying an over- used up every ounce oft 
And because of its delicious good appetite.” the fat which over- 
: flavor, even small children take But when, after an in weights your body. 
readily to the idea of daily care terval, we suddenly find To be sure, the 
of the teeth. ourselves in exactly her po- woman who is only a 
| sition, we discover that it FORBIDI few pounds beyond 
Colgate’s is sold everywhere ae ; 
s ry isn’t such an easy matter as normal need not be 
j i . . 
A generous trial tube will be | it looks, to stick to a non- so drastic in her 
nt 4! 4 mumps & eay- |fat-producing diet. We have methods. For 
Mi re w7aress ° > ° ° . : : 
oe eee formed habits of eating, habits in her, the elimi 
COLGATE & CO. choosing foods, and they prove nation of 
Dept. L 199 Fulton St., New York unexpectedly hard to break. sweets (except 
Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap ae ae 7 a little sugar 
laxurious, lasting, refined. Y ET it is perfectly true that we on cereals or 
; can never hope satisfactorily desserts, and in 
ito reduce our overweight unless coffee), the 
| we reform our diet. There are avoidance of 
C | certain foods which produce fat, fat meats and 
: : }certain other foods which do not gravies, will be 
. . “ 
hace Downer and the first class we must entirely probably su f- 
let alone until such time as we have ficient to bring 
? . 
DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWER? rid ourselves of the extra pounds about a reduc- 
How does she keep her complexion so adorably . e . ‘ , 
smooth and velvety—so tree from blemish? The with which our once normal figure 1s A FIGURE THAT NEEDS RE- tion. But for 
answer is known to millions of constant enthusiastic . . DUCING 23 
isers of LABLACHE, the covered. her who is real- 
dainty, invisible, adhering “But shouldn't everybody live on a ly fat. there is 








and delicately perfumed 
face powder for dis 
criminating women, 


Retuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c, 
a box of druggists or 
by mail ver two 
million boxes sold 
annually Send #00, 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


|balanced diet—and doesn’t that include the no such happy mean, she must stick to the 
| fat-producing foods?” someone is sure to butterless, sugarless, starchless way. Here 
lask. It does include the fat-producing is what she may eat with impunity: 

| foods, but the body which is overweight 

| will furnish its own fat to supplement the For BreakFast.—Fruit (an orange, 
|non-fat-producing foods, and little by grapefruit, a baked apple or pear, stewed 
little it will be used up until the normal prunes, stewed dried apricots). In cooking 
figure is reached—whereafter fat-produc- fruits, sweeten with saccharine, not 
ing foods in small quantities may again be sugar. With the fruit may be taken a cup 
| incorporated in one’s diet. [Concluded on page 60] 
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THAT Too, TOO SOLID 
FLESH 


[Continued from page 68] 


of clear coffee and occasionally a 


boiled egg. 


from the fol- 
poached or scrambled Cees, 
cold sliced meat of any 
boiled broiled 
sweetbreads, fowl, 


LuncH.—One dish 
lowing list; 
minced meat or 
kind except pork, 
mushrooms or 


For 


codfish, 
cold 
broiled fish. 
Apple and 
salad, pineapple salad, 
salad, cabbage salad, combination 
salad. Diced carrots, 
baked or boiled onions, asparagus tips. 


clams, 
this list: 


raw oysters or 


One dish from 


celery fruit salad, 


endive 


vegetable stewed 


One dish from this list: Apple sauce, 
baked apple or pear, any fresh or stewed 
fruits except bananas, any gelatine dessert 


soft-| 





made with water and sweetened with 
saccharine. A fruit dessert is best, and 
you can ring the changes on sliced 


oranges, shredded pineapple, stewed apri 
baked pears, grapefruit, 


berries in season, 


cots, melon, 
sliced or stewed peaches, 
stewed rhubarb. 


apple sauce, 


For Dinner.—Raw clams, 
ut no soup. 

One dish from this list: Any 
fowl, any meat, roasted or broiled, 
pork; fish, baked, boiled, or broiled; lamb 
or mutton chops; veal cutlets. 

One dish from this list 
salsify, turnips, parsnips, 
eggplant, sprouts 
cabbage, cauliflower, asparagus, beets, car- 
rots, stewed celery, 

One dish from this list: Any 
the lunch list, 
young onions, radishes, celery, any relish. 

One dish from this list Any water 
ice, as lemon or strawberry ice, etc., any 
of the given in the lunch list 
any fruits, except bananas. 

For the salads, no 
but a boiled dressing made 
milk, or oil. Any 
Chili 
cestershire sauce, etc., may be 
not drink at meals, but 
Masticate your food thoroughly. 

For the first weeks on the 
diet, the reduction will be slight, 
hody will be just accustoming itself to the 
new regime. After that, the scales will 
show a gratifying decrease each month. 

If you will supplement the good work 
by special reducing exercises—directions 
for which I shall be glad to send you 
you will be able to face the mirror before 
long without the slightest qualm. 


oysters or 
] 

roast 
except 


Spinach, 
onions, tomatoes 
(no corn), Brussels’ 
squash. 

salad in 


sliced cucumbers, tomatoes, 


desserts 


must be 
without 
relish, 
sauce, Wor- 
used. Do 
meals. 


olive-oil 
used, 
cream, spicy 
such as tomato catsup, 
between 


couple of 
as your 


Editor’s Note 
ject to lend every 
wishes to improve 
health. All inquiries 


It is Miss Beacon’s ob- 
aid to the woman who 
her appearance and her 
will be cheerfully 


answered by mail, if a stamped, addressed | 
. | 
cnvelope accombanies the request. 
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A NURSE 


E have trained thou- | 
sands of women in| 
their own homes to carn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses 
Send for “How I Became 
a Nurse’’—248 pages with 
t periences. 48 
illustrated i ieesen pages free 


Fif nth Year 


BECOME)! 







for a clear skin 
an 


good hair 


Almost any soap will cleanse 


the skin and hair and many 


toilet soaps are pure enough to 


do it without uring these 


delicate textures But those 


who want a soap which not only 
cleanses but actually smproves the 
complexion and hair naturally 


turn to Resinol Soap. 


In every way an exceptiona y 


pleasing toilet soap, the soothing, 


healing properties which it derive 


from Resinol Ointment enable it 
tc keep the comy lexion clear, and 
the hair rich and lustrous, as soaps 
which are merely pure and clean 
ing cannot do Resinol Soap 


excellent for baby’s bath. 


All druggists and dealer toilet goods se 
Resino! Soap For at ake with 
miniature box of Re | Ointment, write 


to Dept. 19-A, Resinol, Baltimore, Md 






















































| Living Music Box 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. 60863 
Our famous musically educated 
Canary, the most wonderful singer in 
existence. Sings in evenings as well as 
during day. Sent on 5 days’ trial $6. 00 
Money back if not satistied 
Mrs ° P ih eee 





“My bird ie worth fe weight ir 
IMustrated Catalog and testin« Tt ‘VRER. 





Max Geisler's Roller-Seed and Bird. Biscuit 
is the only proper food for Canaries and positively MAKES 
your bird sing all year ‘round At all Druggiets or by par 
cel post for 30c. Valuable Bird- Book free for dealer's name 


Max Geisler Bird Co., Dept. O, Omaha, Neb. 


Birds, Dogs and Pets In Business 27 Years 








EMS 
ANTED § 


Send us your verses or melodies today. Acceptance gu 
teed if available. Write for A. — .% booklet — it’s 
MARKS-GOLDSHITH 00., Dept.115, Washington, D. C. 






naran- 
free 





positively prevented by “3-i 
One” on anything metal indoors 
or out; keeps everything bright; 
oils everything right; free from 
acid; free sample 3S IN1 OIL 
' Co., 42 DW. Broadway, New York 





LADIES EARN MONEY | 


ery woman wants to se is of fine ““Queen re 
r mples. All on spare t work, N pital or experic 
required. We help you. Mr ra earned § 1 . is 


Sprin ¢ w read 


QUEEN FABRIC MFG. CO. Dept. 261 


L P; Better and Faster 
<2 BRU OSE. BELO 8! tS uses! cost, in your 
famous WRITTEN trh- 


OD, Endorsed by leading musicians. Piay chords in first lesson, 
complete piece vithia a few lessons. Successful for 26 years 


Graduates every where, Diploma granted. Reduced terms this 
month. Free book. M.L. Quinn Conservatory, Box 660M1, Chicage 


He first we 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





heli Me latin 


AROON “SPECIAL” 
TER BOTTLE 








Won't Stretch 
Out of Shape 


You have the satisfaction 
of knowing that this bot- 
tle is always ready for 
any emergency. It’s the 
toughest maroon rubber, 
cured by our own pro- 
cess, making it wonder- 
Sully strong and durable. 
A 200-lb. man can stand 
on it without bursting it. 
No amount of service 
will make it leak —only 
long life or accident ends its 
j usefulness. Soft and elastic 

Guaranteed first two years. 
Stopper is unlosable. Sold 
by druggists. 











if 2-quart size, $2— west of 
J v Mississippi River, $2.25 
f t Send for book on care of water bottles 
j y 
7 | WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 


New York and Philadelphia 
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ONE Kalamazoo cus- 
tomer writes — Kalama- 
z00 price on stove she wanted was 
$29.45 — next best price elsewhere 

was $45.00. Write and see what 
\) you can save—see new styles in 
stoves in 1916 catalog —at whole- 
sale prices—30 days’ trial - year's 
test — $100,000 guaranty—cash or 
credit—easy payments. We pay 
freight and ship within 24 hours. 


Mail Postal Today 


also receive‘ ‘Reci in Rhyme’ 
ad our 1916 ae both ks 


free. Ask for catolog No. 198 





Stoves, Ranges, Gas Stoves, 
Kitchen Kabinets, Furnaces 


Al Kalamazoo 


wane’ Direct to You’ 
Washes Clothes 


Without Rubbing 






g. W 


N blue Monday if you have 
‘DOZONE | ‘eset 
pa act 
Aw whiter 
z g or | ng ‘Abs olutely har 
finest fabs nds. 1} sized nh sent prey 
re pt of pr < € gh for 10 week vith money t 


GEO. H. DONAH CO., Maple Street, UTICA, N.Y 


Send 0c. at once for sample and 
— agents’ proposition Quick profits 
No competition 


Permanent business 












100 ANNOUNCEMENTS $3 
or INVITATIONS ° 
elopes for each. Postpaid, | 


Two 

100 eves ed « ‘alling Cards, $1.00. 
Birth Announcements, 26cdoz. Writefor 
814-M WalnutSt. , Phila. Pa. 


samples andforms. Royal Engraving Co 
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LAUNDERING 


By LILLIAN 


EW housekeepers realize the prompt 
returns that come from a small de- 
gree of weekly attention given to 


the linen. To have a sufficient quantity 
for the necessary changes, to see that 


‘this is put into the laundry at the proper 


time, to replenish, when the stock becomes 
depleted—these are the usual items for 
consideration. But there are other vital 


| points that demand thought and watch- 


| 


ithe conservation of 


| fulness; and it is upon these details that 


your linen really 


depends 
First, the strict avoidance of washing- 


| powders is the primary rule for the laun 


dering of linen. The weakening of the 


ithreads, resulting from the use of these 


| the outcome when such <G 


destructive substances, is inevitable at an 
early stage in the life of the linen; and 
the immediate and complete ruin 

of table-cloths and napkins is - 


so-called “helps” ari ( 
not thoroughly di 
solved in the 
water. Thus, 
it is not only 
unsafe, but 
actually 
harmful, to 
use any- 
thing but 
clear, warm 
water, with 
an abun- 
dant supply 
of a_ mild, 
pure soap, 
and the usual 
bluing. These, 
combined with 
careful handling, 
only a moderate 
amount of rubbing, 
and a thorough rinsing in 





several waters, 
the simple precautions to 
take if you want your 
linen to last its normal length of time. 

The overuse of starch in the washing 


|of linen is another mistake that often does 
be a ° 
}qamage; as the stiffmess 1s apt to cause 


bruising at the creases, which will eventu- 
ally result in a break in the fabric 


HEN linen is put away, not to be 
used for some time, all the starch 
should be removed, not only because of 
but also because 
Another 


the brittleness it causes, 
it will make the linen yellow. 
point to be considered in this connection, 
is that linen should be kept in a dry, cool 
place. Heat causes a drying and brittle- 
ness of the threads, which ultimately 
means destruction. 

Much may be said, also, about the 


method of ironing linen. For, while pres- 







comprise MOV THE IRON WITH THE 
rHREADS, NEVER DIAGONALLY 





McCALL’S MAGAZIN = 


2 


~ Se 


YOUR LINEN 


PURDY GOLDSBOROUGH 


sure 1s essential, to bring out the pattern, 
an over-amount is likely to develop a 
cracking at the folds. The linen should 
be well dampened and, with the excep- 
tion of lace-trimmed or embroidered 
pieces, should be ironed thoroughly on 
both sides until it is perfectly dry. 


HEN it comes to the creasing, the 

slightest pressure should be used, 

for it must be remembered that this proc- 

ess is necessary only because of con- 

venience in putting the linen away, and 

that any undue stress at these points has 

a serious effect upon the fiber. Some 

housekeepers fold all their napkins by 

hand, simply pressing them gently with 
the fingers. 

Another rule to be kept in mind, in 

ironing linen, is to move the iron 

with the threads, never di- 

. agonally. This system 

lowe is usually applied to 

straight-line arti- 

cles without 

much thought 

as, for exam- 

ple, in press- 

ing square ta- 

ble-cloths 

and napkins. 

It is in the 

ironing of 

rourd or 

oval pieces 

that disaster 

ollows 






\ 

my a } a rotary or 
RSX) diagonal 
“rear movement. 


os 
ay The round 
OF lunch-cloth, to be 
successfully ironed, 
must be placed upon 
the ironing board with the 
threads parallel and at 
right angles to the board. 
Then, the iron should pass 
over it, up and down, or back and forth, 
lengthwise of the board. 

In ironing round doilies or oval tray- 
cloths, the same principles apply. And 
remember, also, that where there are em- 
broidered patterns, a bath towel should 
be first laid on the board, and the linen 
should be ironed only on the wrong side. 

A cause for great dissatisfaction is 
the breaking of the hemstitching on tow- 
els, and while this may not be overcome 
entirely, it may be deferred many months, 

perhaps, a year or two, by careful at- 
tention to the matter of ironing. As a 
rule, the laundress brings the iron down 
forcibly toward the end of the towel, 
which means an unnecessary pulling on 
this weak point. To avoid this strain, 
iron crosswise at the hem. 
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Mary Page, young, 
beautiful, on the 
eve of her greatest 
Success is accused 
of murder! Did 
she doit? You can 
solve the mystery. 


Mary, he rse if, re- 
members nothing 
but the 
the haunting vi- 
sion of the giant 
hand on her 
white shoulder. 







vision 







Can You Solve This Mystery 
? ? 


AVE POLLOCK, drunkard, man- 
about-town, pursuer of Mary Page 

is dead. Mary’s revolver lies beside 
him. Did Mary Page kill Dave Pol- 
lock? The police say she did it. The‘ 


The Strange Case of 


MARY PAGE 


A Wonderful Serial Henry 


Did you ever see a motion picture 






evidence says she did it. The jury is 
convinced! But—did shedo it? Mary 
herself does not know. She cannot 
tell. Can you? Can you solve the 


baffling mystery that lies behind 









Look for it 


in the Pictures 


Read it in 
the Magazine 





big parts that B. Walthall has 


played. 
The appealing 
of Virtue’ 


No, you didn’t, for there never was a 
serial like that until this one. Mary 
Page is that kind. 





heroine of ‘**The 





serial with a wonderful heroine, a beauti- 
ful, appealing heroine, a charming love 
story? Mary Page is that kind. 

Did you ever see a motion picture 
serial with the most remarkable succes- 
sion of thrilling adventures, threatening 
villains, heart-thumping escapes? Mary 
Page is that kind. 

Did you ever see a motion picture 
serial that told a great big important 
truth more powerfully, more utterly con- 
vincingly than that truth has ever been 
told before? 


Ask Your Favorite Theatre 
for the Picture 


As a mystery story it has no equal. 
As a picture play, it has everything 
the best acting, the best producing, the 
best photography —all that goes with the 
name 


Rssowwy 


GEORGE K. SPOOR, President 
The famous hero of **The Birth of a 
Nation’’, Henry B. Walthall, the most 
finished actor on the screen, will play 
Langdon. It is the biggest part of many 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


The McClure Publications, McClure Building, 


New York 


*, beautiful Edna 
a wonderful part 


Blindness 
Mayo, will play Mary 


for a wonderful actress. 


How to Cet the Magazine 


Mary Page begins 
January Ladies’ World 


one of many big features in 


her adventures in 
This is only 
January 


Ladies’ World. The demand for this 
number will be tremendous. The price 
is only ten cents Get your copy to- 
day. Remember the January Number 


of The Ladie ; World. 


Ask Your Newsdealer for 
the Magazine 
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FOR MEN 


[Concluded 


She repeated this sentence again rather defiantly as 
she went into her pretty home. Everywhere lay the evi- 
dence of her exquisite taste and Philip Hathaway’s indul- 
gence. The house was in summer dress of cool green 
wicker and cretonne—silver bowls filled with pansies were 
scattered about on the tables. On the walls were expens- 
ive water-colors. 

\t half-past two in the summer morning, Philip Hath- 
away let himself into his home. A dim light was still 
burning in Anita’s dressing-room. He paused outside the 
door a moment in hesitant fashion, then resolutely opened it. 


H's wife lay on the wicker couch, sleeping as quietly as 
a child, but there were traces of tears.on her face. 
There was no tenderness in Philip’s eyes as he looked 

down at the flushed face. His was haggard, and the light 

showed a plentiful sprinkling of gray in his black hair. 
Under the intentness of his look, Anita stirred, 
“Thank goodness, you've come!” she said sleepily 

“I never passed such an evening in my life. Even music 


was a nightmare. Is everything all right?” 
“No,” he answered soberly, still looking down at her 
with his intent gaze; “everything is all wrong \nita, | 


have just come from the jail. Ryerson and | went down 
to see young Kingston. It wasn’t speculating; it was mer 
living expenses. Poor kid! He cried like a baby. And 
he blames his wife.” 

\nita stopped short in the middle of a yawn. 

“Poor kid Poor cur!” she commented scornfully 
“Steals—and then blames his wife. If that isn’t like a man!” 

Philip moistened his dry lips. 

“To-morrow he will regret it. To-night he is so des- 
perate that he told the truth to Ryerson and me. It will 
go no farther Ryerson and | are in the same boat.” 

“The same—Philip, what do you mean?” 

“IT mean,” said her husband doggedly, “that if Ryerson 
and | had Kingston’s honesty and courage, we'd share 


his cell to-night. Anita, are you blind as well as extrava- 
gant? Have you supposed my thirty-five hundred a year 
from the bank kept you in luxury? This house cost 


twenty thousand; the jewels on your left hand half that 
amount. Where do you suppose the money came from?’ 


NITA had sunk back on the couch. Her eyes were 

stricken. “Why—why I thought—you made money 
on the side. I don’t know about business.” 

“No,” said Hathaway slowly, “you butterfly women 
don’t. You don’t know anything but to drive foolish men 
to jail with your needs and never-to-be-satisfied desires. 
Men were created to supply your wants; that’s your creed. 
If they can’t do it honestly, let them do the other thing.” 

\ tense silence fell on the room. Anita broke it 

“Are you trying to tell me that you are liable to arrest 
if anything is found out?” 

“Oh, no!” replied her husband bitterly. “We were 
successful in our little operations. Ryerson and I are 
financiers, now. Legally, I do not owe the bank one frac- 
tion of a cent; morally, | owe it everything—even you, 
\nita. I do not think you would have married me if | 
had not been succeeding—even then.” 

\nita sprang up; her dark eyes were brilliant 

“Well, why don’t you pay?” she demanded fiercely. 
“You've got the chance. Go and confess. Tell how you 
and Ryerson stole to satisfy your doll wives.” 

“Tl can’t,” said Hathaway heavily, his brooding eyes on 
the floor. “I’ve no right to salve my conscience at the 
expense of the barik’s reputation. Yes, it would mean 


MUST 
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WORK 


A STORY THAT MIGHT HAVE ENDED DIFFERENTLY 


jrom page 18] 


just that. Let a whisper get around of the American’s 
integrity after this trouble with the other, and thousands 
of people will lose every dollar they have in the world. 
The Standard will go, anyway. Ryerson has been plung- 
ing heavily again, I’m afraid. * * * Confess? It would 
be a relief to confess! Kingston told me to-night he’s 
happier there, in that cell, than he’s been in five years. 

“And does he expect that happiness to last? Will his 
ten or fifteen years in prison be happy years? And what 
of his family? He’s dragged them down, too.” 

“He’s doing the square thing, at last,” answered Philip 
brokenly. “Perhaps he'll not be happy in your woman’s 
use of that word, which means bodily comfort and physical 
ease, but he'll have a mind at leisure from itself, and 
that’s more than I ever expect to have again.” 


ITH a sudden lithe movement, Anita knelt before her 

husband, her hands on his knees 

“Phil,” she said, her eyes searching his face, “I’ve 
been an awful disappointment to you, haven’t 1?) And now 

this! Why do you suppose we ever married?” 

His dull eyes kindled as they met the sweet fire in hers. 

“We married,” he said quickly, “because I was deter- 
«mined to marry you, Anita. Don’t mistake me, there. 
You are the only woman. And now I’ve lost even your 
respect. ‘No one respects a thief, not even himself.” 

“You sha’n’t call yourself a thief! Didn't you tell 
me you didn’t owe them a penny ?” 

“Legally, | don’t; but we won't discuss it, Anita. 
Women do not look at these things from the same angle 
that men do. In my own eyes I'm a thief.” 

The fire in her eyes changed and deepened into mother 
tenderness. 

“Phil,” she said, wistfully, stroking his hands, “I’m 
afraid I’ve wanted—too much, and you’ve given too much 

even things that weren’t yours to give. And to-night 
I've been thinking things over. That’s why I was so 
peppery when you thought the same things, Phil. Hon- 
estly, I’m not bound up, heart and soul, in having 
pretty things, though I love them. Every woman does; 
but, after all, they’re not the big things of life. Some 
things | heard and saw this afternoon opened my eyes. 
| didn’t marry you to use you as a lever in raising me 
to higher levels in society, Phil; really, I didn’t. But 
we've been living as if I did. What do you say to an 
equal partnership?” 

He caught her soft face between his palms. “What 
do you mean, Anita? Don’t you understand, dear? I’m 
telling you that, but for the accident of circumstance, I'd 
be in Kingston’s place to-night. I—I thought you'd be 
through with me after that confession.” 

She smiled at him. 

“Through? Why, this partnership has only just begun. 
Listen, Phil, will you take that place out West which you 
had offered to you last week? We'll begin over again, 
Phil. We'll live on your salary, and save some of that 
That will be my part of the partnership; and if 
I have to go without pretty things, that will be my 
part of the expiation of what you did for my sake. Will 
you, Phil?” 

Held close in his arms, her face buried in his shoulder, 
they sat in a silence which had no need of words while the 
summer dawn stole rosily over the hills. 

But in a beautiful home far up on the highest hill, a 
man sat sprawled over his library table, a smoking revolver 
in his hand. The weak spot in his armor had proved too 
much for him 
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WORDS AND HoW TO USE THEM 


A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT IN CORRECT ENGLISH 


By EMMA M. BOLENIUS—Author of “The Teaching of Oral English,”” “ Teaching Literature,” et: 


OW careless we sometimes are in our use of words! 


I remember hearing a young woman, now the edi- 

tor of a prosperous magazine, tell the story of how 

she tried to reform her young brothers and sisters 
in their careless use of words by telling them to listen fo 
all misused words and later “to talk them over.” So, with 
pencil in hand, the youngsters 
followed her trail about the 
house, in the hope of catch 
ing from her lips some choice 
expression which later could 
be taken up for discussion at 
the promised conference. 
They were shrewd enough to 
recognize the fact that all of 
us have our pet weaknesses 
Here, in this column, we plan 
to talk over, month by month, 
words that are puzzling. 

There is the word except, 
for instance. It is repeatedly 
misused for accept. Except 
means “to exclude;” accept, 
“to receive by consenting.” 

3ut have you not sometimes 
heard some one Say that she 
“will except your kind invita- 
tion” (equivalent to “will ex- 
clude your kind invitation”) ? What she meant was “accept 
your kind invitation.” In the very same way, through 
careless pronunciation, the words wonder and wander are 
confused. Recently I heard a woman state emphatically 
that she had “wondered all through the city in search of 
something.” Wonder means “to show surprise or curi 

osity;” wander, “to roam, or travel without a certain 
course.” We go toa baseball game; we hear somebody 

say, “Who's empiring to-day?” He is confusing the word 
empire (a kingdom) with to umpire (to make decisions 
about the game). It is really an easy mistake to slip into, 
for the words are somewhat alike. In the same way, affect* 
and effect must not be misused for each other. To affect 
means “to influence” or to “produce an effect;” to effect, 
on the other hand, means “to bring to pass.” Because of 
the similarity we often hear that So-and-so “was greatly 

effected” (for affected). 

There are many pairs of words that are closely related, 
but differ in that they belong to different operations of 
mind or to different points of view. The words /earn and 
teach are the most striking examples. We all know that 
to teach is “to impart knowledge” and to learn is “to re 
ceive knowledge.” The first belongs to the teacher; the 
second, to the pupil. For this reason it is wrong to say, 
“He learned me to do it” (for “He taught me to do it”) ; 
or “She learns the children arithmetic” (for “She teaches 
the children arithmetic”). 

We should all of us be more careful to distinguish the 
proper uses of love and like, for we cheapen these two good 
words when we misuse them. In a warmth of feeling it is 
so easy to exclaim that we “just love ice cream!” or “love 
to go skating” or “love a good game of hockey.” The word 
love should really be saved only for those feelings that are 
worthy of deep emotion. We can love our friends, our 
family, our country, our religion. Like should be used in 
speaking of things to eat, or of sports; so let us, in the 
future, try to “like ice cream,” and “like a good piece of 
pumpkin pie!” Our emotions, the deeper ones that are 
legitimately associated with love, are not concerned so 





much with the material things of life as our fervent speech 


would lead the listener to suspect And susf { that 
word is an old offender, too. It means, “to mistrust.” It 
does not mean to “look forward to;” that meaning bel 

to the somewhat similar word «¢ rpect The words 

and start are not exactly alike, as so many seem to think 


from their usage of th 
words begua means “to set 
out” or “to set going: 


Start should be used o ly 
when there is actual motion 


Here is a suggestion that il 
help in using this word 

rectly—do not use start when 
the infinitive fo follows right 
after it; as, “It started to 
rain” for “It began to rain.” 
The sentence, “Tl train 
started to move” should b 


either “The train began t 
move” or “The train started 

Perhaps two of the mos 
misused words in the English 
language are “was” and 
“were.” Was should alway 
be used with /, Ae, she or it 
but not with we, you and 
they. Yet in many localities 
we often hear such expressions as “You was” (for “You 
were”) and “They was” (for “They were”) The pro- 
noun you can be applied to one person or to many, but no 
matter how it is applied, whether to one or more, it always 
is used with the plural verb—were, for instances 

Then, too, have you noticed how people sometimes con 


; 


fuse don’t with doesn’t? Don’t is the abbreviation of d 


not; doesn’t, of does not. The doesn’t form must always 
be used with de, she, or it, and the don’t form with /, uM, 
Wwe, or they How often we hear such « xpressions as “He 


don’t know” (for “He doesn’t know”), “It don’t move” 
(for “It doesn’t move”), or “She don't like it” (for “She 


doesn’t like it”)! 


WHEN we become truly interested in using only the 


words that are considered standard, we try to rid our 
speech of expressions which we might call “outlaw expres 
sions.” Of these, ain’t is one of the most common ex 
amples. We hear it used for many different forms. For 
instance, “Ain't it fine!” is wrongly used for “Isn't it 
fine!”; “I ain’t going,” wrongly for “I am not going;” 


> 


and “Ain’t they nice! 
Will you not send in words that you think would b 


wrongly for “Aren't they nice 


helpful if discussed in the magazine? Each community has 
pet words, little stumbling-blocks. Perhaps if they were 
clearly discussed, they would cease to trouble. Send us 
those you think should be explained to help the average 
woman, words misused in your community. We hope, in 
this way, our new department will prove truly co-oper 

tive and enable many of us to detect in our everyda 


speech the many little errors which have crept in unob- 
served by us 


Editor's Note.—If there is some problem of speech 
which troubles you, or you wish to inform yourself as to 
the correct usage of some word or words. Miss Roleninus 
will be happy to answer, by mail, ar mestion 4 may 
care to send her, if it is accompanied by a stamped, self- 


addressed cy vel pe 
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Mother. | tell you, when | see Kitty, when I’m with her, 
| just can’t remember that we may both ultimately starve 
to death! What a ghost to have stalking at our feast!” 

“| don’t want you to have that ghost stalking around, 
Robert, either now or when you’ve been married ten years. 
That’s why I’m talking to-night.” 

Robert made no reply 

“And,” | 
some time, will 
tures are restless and long for change 
come to you some day and say she was tired and wanted 


that Kitty, 


Young crea- 


“make up your mind 
a little flight. 


Supp se She should 


went on, 
want to take 


want you to be able to let 
to the point where personal 
as well as out. | want 


You must 


a week in the mountains? | 
her go. Women have grown 
freedom is necessary—in marriage 
you to be able to go away if you want to, also. 
other must be no 


j 
nome 


not be slaves to each Chere prisol 


Human beings hate bars.” 


want to be 


atmosphere about your 


‘A wife who loves her husband doesn’t 
flying away from him all the time.” 
| laughed. “You're fifty years behind the times 


bie However, as you say, a wife 


Rob- 
who loves her husband 
him all the time 


loes not want to be flying away from 


but she despite a large and perfectly good devo 
tion to him, 
warning you 
to ‘flit. And flitting takes money.” 
Robert had lapsed into a numbed 
talking | 
quaint you with the 
Of potatoes pet barrel and a great 
details. Why shouldn't you know them as well as Kitty 
Have you the refreshments for, 
say, a small evening party of would cost? Or 
did you gver picture yourself taking Kitty out to buy 


may, 
want to get once in a while. I’m just 


Don’t be surprised if Kitty should ever want 


away 


silence while | was 
I’m going to a 


the price 


went right on ‘To-morrow, 
coal per ton and 


other interesting 


pt ice of 
many 


faintest idea what dainty 
twelve 


wks and hats, or do you know what a seamstress 


in the house charges by the day 


N' ».” said 


answer, “I’ve 
“| know you haven't,” | told him sadly 


some tre 


Robert, after | had him for an 
never thought of these things.” 
“And it’s my 


this 


to prompt 


come in and out of house as 


fact that, somehow, your father and | 


fault. I've let 
unconscious of the 
were making all such ends as these meet, as though you 
That what lIrank’s 
your sister has come 
Frank is, and always 
has been, continually living that a 
head of a family is responsible for all these things which 
seem so natural, so almost trivial, and which mean that 
if a man wants them he must and work hard for 
them. He is surprised now that Olivia demands a certain 
standard of upbringing for her child. He’s never looked 


you 


still seven years of age was 


rank, also, and now 


were 
mother did to 
to a cross-roads in her life because 


costs, 


surprised that 


work 


into the future of his little boy, and Olivia has. It’s all 
rather serious, | think, Robert.” 

My son sprang to his feet once more 

“In heayen’s name, Mother, don’t say another word 
I’ve been a fool. Noman getting my salary has a right 
to marry a girl like Kitty. I haven't asked her yet—though 
| think I know how she feels about it all. I’m going to 
clear out. The world is pretty rotten and sordid, isn’t 
it, when you don’t dare—you don’t dare—on account of 
some miserable dollars a month, and the price of coal 


per ton or medicine per bottle—or 

“You don’t dare?” I cried, and for a second I’m afraid 
that all the scorn I felt for poor weak Frank was turned 
“You don’t dare? Why? 


upon my own boy in my glance. 
means .harder work, and a clearer vision of 


Because, it 
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the material needs of married life, and a willingness to 


share responsibility? Oh, Robert, Robert! You've made 
a girl love you. You can’t run away now.” 

In the lamplight my son’s face looked suddenly very 
young, despite his twenty-nine years. He looked, in fact, 


looked when I married him, 
made him sit down on a 


so much as his father had 
that my heart weakened, and | 
low stool beside me when I could forget his almost six- 
feet and his big man-hands and shoulders. 

“Let me tell you something, Rob,” I said. “I’ve piled 
all this into a half hour’s talk—all these things, these 
needs that develop slowly. They need not frighten you. 
Your father and | will see that you get nicely started 
in your own home. No, stop, don’t argue. That much 
is our right, our duty. You are our child. We owe you 
that. Your isn’t large, but with both you and 
Kitty having a clear ways and means, it will do 


salary 
idea of 


nicely until you make a better position for yourself, or 
develop more ability—which you can do if you work 
toward that end. You're just starting. The end is for 
you to determine 

“I can’t make you out,” said Robert slowly. “One 


moment you cast me down, another you give me hope 


OPE!” | said, with tears in my eyes. “Not hope, my 
deamboy, but just plain sense. You don’t need hope 
vou need love and courage. I| feel that both you and 
Kitty have that. I didn’t want to frighten you, dear; | 
only want you to become the provider of a little home, 
conscious of what you are able to provide, and not 
expecting a certain standard of living out of an absolutely 
different standard of salary. That’s all | want of you; 


just a calm, clear understanding that a loaf of bread 
costs five cents and that if you want the loaf you must earn 
it. You see, Olivia's husband has never recovered from 
the shock of discovering that the loaf doesn’t cost three 
cents, as he thinks it should. And he, as you 
know, refuses to buy half a loaf, which wise. 
\nd so, that accounts for Olivia and her harassed eyes.” 

Robert jumped to his feet. I hardly would have known 
him, for the keen light in his face, from the woe-begone 
youth of some minutes previous. 


somehow 
would be 


“Mother, we must do something for Olivia, mustn't 
we? Frank must be made to see. Oh, | think I under- 
stand what you’ve been driving at. You’ve opened my 
eyes. No, I’m not afraid to ask Kit. So long as we both 


know, we'll manage. I'll not expect her to live as you and 
father are living, on what I make, and I[ rather guess I see 
that I’ve got to buckle to and make something of myself 
for Kitty’s sake, and for the sake of any little busters that 
might come to us. | right to think it all out 
beforehand, and get the machinery of your ambition and 
plans in working order. By Jove, Mother, that’s 
where the trouble with Frank lies. His ambition was taken 
began blindly, he couldn’t clearly under- 
much, why things didn’t just 


guess ‘tis 
wood 
by surprise. He 


stand 
grow, aS it were 


why life cost him so 


“Perhaps his ambition 
him 


“Perhaps you're right,” I said. 
was taken by surprise. We must see if we 
understand better, before it is entirely too late 

Robert, standing before me, took my face in both his 
Frank had had you for a mother, he wouldn’t 
have thought that figs grew on thistles.” 

“Robert”—I could hardly speak—“l 
thoughtless concerning the woman who is to be your wife, 
as Frank’s mother was concerning Olivia. But I’m not 
worried about you and Kitty now. I’ve every hope for you.” 


can make 


hands. “If 


was almost as 
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AIDING THE TRAINED NURSE 


RULES THAT SHOULD BE FOLLOWED IN THE 


By MAUDE 


HAT the trained nurse in the home may do 


well she should have the hearty cooperation of 
entire family. It should be remembered that hospi- 
tals are built and furnished with but one 
view, to provide the nurse with every convenience for t 
proper of her The modern 
contrary, is seldom planned with any thought of possibl 


her worl 


object in 


| 


care patient. home, on the 


illness within its walls. 
Therefore, if the nurse suggests that the room in 
the patient lies is not properly lighted or ventilated, there 


which 


should be no hesitation in yielding up the room she con- 
siders best. If there is a bath and toilet room in_ the 
house, the nurse will probably choose the room on the 


floor with it, and, if possible, one with north and south 
windows, as the y receive the most sunshine 
If the room has 


a fireplace in it, so 


much the _ bette: 
since an open hre 
makes for cheer- 
fulness, and the 


fireplace itself in- 
sures good ventila 


tion ‘hen, too, 
a fireplace pro 
vides the nurse 
with a place in 
which to burn the 


cloths, that if car- 


ried outside, might cansiderably 
spread contagion longer. For fever 
to the family patients, an ice bag ; 
If the room is is also a necessity : 
carpeted, stretch \ good bed-pan 
and tack canvas should be pr 
tightly over the vided, the granite ’ 
carpet, or better still, remove it en- ones hi double advantage of 
tirely, using only small rugs to prevent WORRY AND ANXIETY SHOULD NEVER being cheaper, as well as lighter to ; 
noise. This precaution is_ especially BE MANIFESTED BEFORE THE PATIENT handle, than the commoner china. Large 
necessary in contagious cases. P and small squares of soft, old flannel 
Always, in preparing a_ sick-room, for hot applications should be close at 
every unnecessary piece of furniture should be dispensed hand, as well as pieces of linen for bandages, or for 
with, all dust-harboring draperies should be removed, and possible bed-sores in case of long-continued illness \ 
a string mop, for wiping the dust from the floor without light screen to stand beside the bed will be found useful, 
noise, should be provided. either when the light is too strong for the eyes, or when 
An iron bedstead is the best, and placed near the center the room is being aired : 
of the room, so that it may be conveniently reached from Provide, also, several old sheets to be saturated with ; 
all sides, but not so that the glare from a window will disinfectant, where the case is a contagious one. Thes« : 
shine directly into the patient’s eye \ single bed is may be hung in the doorways, thus safeguarding th : 
better than a double one, in most cases; but if the latter remainder of the house from contagion . 
must be used, the nurse will doubtless reserve one side 
for day use, keeping the other fresh for night RELIABLE thermometer should he a part of the 
Of pictures there should never be more than two, and furnishing of the sick-room, especiall) winter; and 
these such as will suggest pleasant thoughts or dreams. the temperature of the room should be kept even, fron 
They should be changed from time to time, to relieve sixty to seventy degrees, according to whether it is a 
the patient of the horror of tracing their outlines over and fever case or not. To prevent too dry an atmosphere, 
over until his nerves rebel. For this reason, a plastered keep a kettle of water on a small electric heater, or ¢ 
room is preferable to a papered one. registers or radiators 
The housewife should see that the sick-room is provided Perfect ventilation is of the greatest importance. Thi 
with a piece of rubber sheeting, the full size of the bed may be safely accomplished by providing draught screer 
This is placed directly over the mattress, and fastened for the windows, consisting of frames fitting the sas! 
securely, at the corners, with safety pins. Over this goes closely and covered with a good quality of muslin. These 
the sheet, of cotton rather than linen, as cotton is not keep out impurities, break drafts, and. in intensely hot 
as quick to absorb perspiration, afterwards chilling the weather, may act as a refrigerant by being kept moist 
body. In the center of this cotton sheet is a second piece A small clock, as noiseless as possible, is also among 
of rubber sheeting, about a yard long, and over this, the requirements of the sick-room. If its ticking seems 


again, a draw sheet—an old piece of sheeting, made only 


the 
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E. S. HYMERS | 


quently changed without greatly dis the pat 
This arrangement of the bed 1 iti f ul 
ot cast i 
Do not make the mistak« providing t much cover 
ing for the bed \ sheet, woolen blanket nd whit ' 
counterpane, are usually sufficient, particularly where the | 
patient is suffering from any disease causing a high | 
temperature During the daily changing of the air im the 
room, or during a crisis of the disease, when the tem ' 
perature goes below normal, more may be added; although 
in such cases it is better to supply artificial heat, by mean : 
of hot-water bottles, hot irons, or electrical appliance 
This brings us to the “properties” of the sick-room 
those utensils and conveniences neces ry to aid t 
n e in her worl 
I t the list 
, se seed. 
' hot-water 
bottle; although if 
5 I ld rie } i 
> . 1 leal it 
may still be used 
if filled with hot 
salt or fine gravel 


These fillings have 

the antage over : 
the hot water 

retaining the heat 


[Concluded on page 76] 
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The day of imperfect 

hearing is past. Science rivals nature in the mar- 
velous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, thin receiver model 
—the La s greatest hearing device. It tronsetts 
sound without blur. Write today for our 15 days’ free 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 


The Mears is the only scientific instrument for 
the deaf, 
of sound, every range of tone of the human ear. 


free book is a high- 
Write ee see Book Our free book is a niet. 


It marvelously covers 96 degrees 


deafness, Write to! it today- -learn all about 

our 16 days’ tree trial offer and low direct 

laboratory price. If convenient to New York 
for demonstration. 


MEARS EAR PHONE Co. 
Desk 2061 45 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
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NEVER FAILS 


of the hair. Kelieves the 


perfumed and free from oil 


supply you, se nd ¢ 


unhealthy accumulations and s¢ 
tions. Gives a rich gloss, is 


Makes the hair light and fluffy 
If your dealer cannot 


Send 10c for Trial Size 
BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 
467 West Mth Street, Dept. F. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


~ “Silver Plate that Wears” 
: You know this trade-mark through National Periodical Advertising 
= 
= HE manufacturer When you buy, 
2 who brands his therefore, buy goods 
_ goods and adver- that are trade-marked 
tises them nationally is ; 
4. and advertised. The 
so sure of their quality f F 
that he is willing to stand '€@nufacturers of such 
the full force of possible 200ds stan d behind 
complaints. them. Your satisfaction 
is vital to the continued 
He is making some- success of the trade- 
thing for which he is marked, advertised 
proud to be responsible. article. 
His trade-mark secures 
for — the increased Trade-marks and 
sales that —— ten national advertising are 
satisfaction and identi- she two greatest public 
hcation. At the same : 
servants in business to- 
time it secures to the “we rn ae gee 
. - day. e ‘hole 
public the certainty of + 
quality which the tendency Is to raise 
Anown manufacturer Uualities and standardize 
must maintain if he is them, while reducing 
to continue to be suc- prices and stabilizing 
cessful. them. 
MSCALL’S MAGAZINE 
MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 
THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
if UNiIL Wa i Aub TWIT 
An Excellent Tonic for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U. 8S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


Nourishes and strengthens the fol 
licles and thus promotes the growth 

f 
cre 
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AIDING THE TRAINED NURSE 


[Continued from page 75 


to annoy the patient, a glass dome set 
over it, will soften the tick. 

Provide, also, a paper pad and pencil, 
with which the nurse may make out her 
daily chart for the doctor or write in- 
structions for the volunteer who takes 
charge during her rest hour. 

When flowers are provided, they 

should not be such as carry a heavy, sick- 
ening odor, and the water should be 
changed every day, and the stems washed, 
to prevent any odor. 
Don’t sulk if it sometimes happens 
'that you are excluded from the sick-room. 
|The nurse has probably had her orders 
| from the doctor to this effect, because a 
crisis is approaching; or, if not, her judg- 
ment probably tells her when you are 
a disquieting influence on the patient. 
Sympathy is, of course, always natural 
and permissible, but worry and anxiety 
should never be manifested before the 
patient. Don’t speak in a hushed, funereal 
voice, or shout in an over-assumption of 
cheerfulness. Speak and act naturally, al- 
though if it is “natural” for you to rock 
violently, when seated, make an exception 
of this case. Don’t rattle newspapers, or 
“twiddle” with anything, while in the 
room. 

Under no circumstances should the 
| family be permitted to whisper while in 
ithe sick-room or outside the door, where 
|the patient might hear. This cannot fail 
|to give rise to the fear that his case is 
| serious, when depression and harm must 








result. 


ORE important still, do not get the 

idea that the patient is being starved 
| by an unfeeling nurse. The doctor has 
doubtless outlined the course of feeding 
advisable, and it is part of the nurse’s 
|duty to prepare the food along those 
lines. You should provide for the 
sick-room a tray suitable for the serv- 
jing of meals, together with porringer 
sets of small size and dainty pattern. The 


-|utmost daintiness is necessary, in prepar- 


|ing the sick-room tray, in order to coun- 
|teract the patient’s lack of appetite. 

An invalid’s table, provided with one 
leg or standard at the end, the table ex- 
tending over the bed, is a luxury worth 
| having when the patient can sit up. How- 
ever, if you cannot afford this, make use 
|of the sewing-table, by extending it across 
| the patient’s lap, supporting it at the far 
lend by a book or two, at the near end 
by one set of legs. 

Lastly, a small nursery refrigerator 
is a necessity of the sick-room, especially 
jin fever cases, where ice is an hourly 
| necessity. If this cannot be afforded, 
| however, you can substitute a large clay 
flower-pot, with a clay saucer a size or 
he larger to turn over the top. 
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neither “ought” is universally true. And 
this socializing of the recreation of young 
peeple is one more step in this growing 
claim of the community, instead of 


merely the home, as the educator of the} 


child. 

Are we afraid of these changes? 
Whatever the next one is—will we recog- 
nize it? Will we be able to place it as 
one link in the long chain of a great 
movement? Or shall we shake our heads 
and fear that “the home is not what it 
used to be?” 

Of course, the home is not what it 
used to be. It would be shame for us if 
it were the same, with all the rest of 
the world changing and growing. 

Are you afraid of growth? Or are 
you glad of growth? And in either case, 
what are you going to do about it? 

The cultivator of the home! When 
was the cultivator ever. afraid that 
changes would come to that which he 
cultivates? Is not the very change what 
he seeks? Is not the wise directing of 
these changes what he is for? 

In all of which, many of you will 
agree with me without question. But 
when I add that in the coming months 
I am going to discuss two changes in the 
home which are logical outcomes of these 
changes to which you have grown ac- 
customed, namely: 

I. The Right of Women Not to 
Study Domestic Science. 

Il. Baby-gardens. 

——how many will say: “Nonsense!” 
And how many will say “Perhaps !” 


Editor's Note Wiss Gale will be glad 
to offer suggestions and advice as to the 
problems of your home town, if a stamped, 
addressed envelope accompanies your in- 
guiry. Address your letter, The Friend- 
ship Village Editor, McCall's Magasine, 
236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


THE JANUARY COVER 
FOR FRAMING 


\ RUTH EASTMAN GIRL | 


If you like The Skating Girl on our | 


January cover so well that you want to! 
make her a permanent member of your 
family—and we are quite sure that you 
will—five cents will bring her to you, 
scarlet suit, smart tam, and all. 

We have had, as usual, a limited num- 
ber of copies of our cover printed in col- 
ors, and as long as the supply lasts shall 
be glad to fill your requests. Write your 
name and address very plainly, to prevent | 
any error in mailing 
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Constipation Will Rob You of Good 
Looks and Good Health 


OUR skin is blotchy, sallow, unhealthy looking. 
Why? Because your “blood is poor.” 









Your vitality is low. Neither your brain nor your body 
wants to work. Why? Because your “blood is poor.” 







“Poor blood” is poisoned blood. Your blood, the food 
carrier for every nerve and tissue, is polluted with the 
fermented wastes absorbed from the stagnant products of 
constipation, 









Constipation and its results are among the most serious 
menaces to health known to doctors, 








Perhaps you use laxatives and purgatives. But they do the 
work for the muscles and make these muscles permanently 
helpless. 









Nujol does not act this way. Not being a medicine but 
a mineral oil it lubricates the intestines and waste products 
like oil lubricates machinery. Consequently, muscular 
action is made easier, encouraged. The muscles are 
strengthened and regular habits become firmly fixed. 










Che Nujol treatment is the medically accepted treatment for con 
stipation. Famous doctors and surgeons endorse it 







Nujol is colorless, odorless, tasteless oil, made in the world’s 
greatest mineral oil laboratories, and conforms to all requirements 
of purity and uniformity 








Write for booklet ** The Rational Treatment of Constipation.” If 
Nujol Is not sold by your druggist, we will send 

a pint bottle prepaid to any point in the United 

ae States on receipt of 75c—money order or stamps 
















Address Dept. 19 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 


Nujol 


REC.US PAT 
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fA | Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good House 
teeta keeping, Bureau of Foods, Sanitation 
Tell and Health 
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Powdered SAXOLITE 
See. bey hey "$A bo mone) sare Gens us 


Effective for wetaiees, crowsfeet, 
our name and address card to- 
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Lorraine 
Beet 


28 inches cnitsiasameelan 25¢ a yard 
Exquisite and serviceable Lorraine Egip- 
tissu is for making your own and the 
children’ dre It 
will not fade, and looks 
like new even after 
it is washed and washed. 


A Tea Apron 
for You 


t from Lorraine F yipti 
ew, forl en y 


es. 


ssu, ready 
ur naine 


- te « An 
“Other ya en Fabrice 


Snowbe 


th fig 


bray in various solic 
Ask your Dry Goo 
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Richardson’s 
new book of complete 
instruction in all branches 
of Crocheting, Tatting and 
Smocking. Plenty of new, orig 





Designs 


inal designs, GIVEN ABSOLUTELY FREE to any lady sen 
ing 10¢ in stamps or silver for one full size ball o 


WRICHARDSON’S 
—< 


R. M. C. Cordonnet; 


This is the genuine — the Wash- 
able Cordonnet Crochet Cotton in uni- 
versal use for finest work today. Order 
ball by size and color. Send only 10c, 
and you will receive this valuable book 
free. We pay all shipping charges 
Sizes and colors: White 3-5-10-15-20 
30-40-50-60-70-80. Eeru 3-5- 10-15-20 
30.40-50-60. Colors (Blue, Delft, 
. Linen Yellow Lavender) 

. 6-30 only 

Act Now! Write for_ thie intro- 
ductory oer toda. 

before it is withdrawn e NO 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Dept. 2061 Chicago, ML 
































QUALITY 


Seventy Five 


TheStandard All Wool DressSerge 
44 inches, . . . 75c per yard 


Sponged and shrunk and made in all the staple 
shades as well as CREAM, GREYS and 
TANS which will be so popular this coming 


season. 
nee A product of the 


HAMILTON WOOLEN COMPANY 


ot have the wuts. write 
samples and booklet 


If your retailer doe 


us and we will al 


WELLINGTON, SEARS. t CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 
Look for the white selvage and stamp 
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THE FEATHER-STITCH 


SIMPLE LESSONS 


By GENEVIEVE 





IN EMBROIDERY—NO. 26 


STERLING 


© work the single feather-siit im- needle picks up the aterial a straight 
- agine four parallel lines an equal dis- line, instead of slightly obliquely, and each 
tance apart. Now put your needle stitch starts where the one above ended. 
| under the material, and bring it Another use for feather- 
|} out at the top of the imaginary stitching is as a filling for a leaf 
| left line. Hold the loose thread P design (Fig. 4). This is nothing 
|down with your thumb, and in Nae 4) more nor less than the ordinary 
| sert your needle in the material, Jf | feather-stitching, worked more 
putting the point in on the im- A f closely and on broader lines. 
aginary right line, about one- #5 After becoming thoroughly 
eighth of an inch below the first SVJ familiar with the feather-stitch, 
insertion, and bringing it out on rw you will be ready to apply it to 
the inner right FIG. I—START- some pretty, 
line (Fig.1),an ING THE FEATH simple article 
‘ ) \| other eighth of ares for home or wi 
‘ WY an inch down, holiday gift. by 
| ae | and above the held-down A dresser scarf, stamped as A 
Ny thread. Pull your thread with butterflies stenciled QP / 
5 through evenly, and you in pale pink, blue, and L 
-¥ \. will have your yellow, may A\~S 
sil ) first stitch os have the de i 
: Repeat, : LN sign outlined 
ar working from SSA in feather- 
7. 8 — the left this ea =| stitch, in white FI _—s 
IN¢ I \ zg ° 2 * ° D BI FEATH 
men time Insert \ wy Xe cotton floss gene 
the needle “SY Y Scarf No. 
one-eighth of 4% Y 10524. 
an inch further down on the "a Work the bodies of the but- 
outer left line, holding the 7s 4~—LE4P terflies in satin-stitch, the ten- 
thread down with your thumb, gt bln drils and the markings on the 
and bringing the point out on wings in stem- or outline-stitch. 
the inner left line ( Fig. TR The edge of the wings is then 
abov e the held-down thread, outlined in the feather stitch. 
land one-eighth of an inch fur- A scalloped edge should be 
ther down. You will notice buttonholed in white. For a 
that when you are working on very dainty effect, a fine lace 
the left line, you must bring edging may be used in com- 
your needle out on the im- bination with the buttonholing. 
aginary inner left line, and There are countless other 
| when working on the right, you ways in which feather-stitch- 
must bring your needle out on 4 S ing may be used. It makes an 
the imaginary inner right line. 3 re especially pretty finish for in- 
The width of feather-stitch ES Ao ING fants’ and children’s dresses, 
ing may vary at will, but in all FEATHER-STITCH and is an excellent stitch in 
}cases must be kept which to embroider 
uniform throughout. any article that is to 
In this way, many be developed in a 
variations may be ob- scroll design. 
tained. 
For double feather- Editor’s Note 
stitching (Fig. 3), This Scarf, 10524, may 
| work exactly in the be had, 18 by 36 
| same way as in single inches, for 40 cents; 
feather -stitching, size 18 by 45 inches, 
| only, this time, work 50 cents; size 18 by 
twice to the right and 72 inches, 65 cents. 
then twice to the left, Stamped on imported 
all the way down linen. Perforated 
The couching pattern for Scarf, 10 
feather-stitch (Fig. 5) cents. Any questions 
is very much like the FIG, 6—DETAIL OF SCARF NO. 10524. in regard to working 
ordina ry feather- ER GORD CANE OHV the feather-stitch, or 
A bunch of embroidering any of 


stitching. 
threads of one color is laid on material of 
a contrasting color, and the feather-stitch 
is worked over it, from side to side. The 


the articles which are illustrated on page 
SI, ewwill be 
stamped envelope 


if a 


answered by Miss Sterling, 
is enclosed. 
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tional offer. 


Earle Williams 
Dustin Farnum 
Hector V. Sarno 
Richard C. Travers 
J. Warren Kerrigan 
Francis X. Bushman 


sewed on a sofa pillow. 
arrangement at the 
would be very 
now. Plain felt 
pennants), 


favorite 
(without 


McCALL _ subscriptions. 


white, blue, green or brown. 








The felt pillow shown at the right 
is not included in the above offer. 
It is merely to suggest how some 
of the pennants can be artistically 
The star 
top of page 
appropriate for a 
round puff pillow which is quite a 


16% 
inches, GIVEN, prepaid, for only 6 


Don’t Miss Your Chance To Get, 


Without Cost, This Fine Collection of 


24 


Moving Picture Star 


PENNANTS 


GIVEN prepaid to anyone sending only 2 yearly 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE subscriptions at 50c each 


(75c a year in Canada; $1.00 a year in Foreign Countries) 


ular with all who have seen them. 
in orange, blue, red, maroon, purple and brown. 
wide at top, and tapering to a point like the pennants shown here. 
the name and picture of a favorite Movie Actor or Actress, also name of the film 
with which each star is identified. 


HERE ARE THE NAMES OF THE 24 MOVING PICTURE STARS IN THIS OFFER 


Blanche Sweet 


Florence La Badie 


Myrtle Stedman 
Grace Cunard 
Billie Ritchie 


Violet Mersereau 











pillow 


— 
x 16% 4 


Colors: 
























Because o 


Anita Stewart 
Charles Chaplin 

E. Phillips Smalley 
Alice Brady 

Jane Gail 

Mary Fuller 


Er 0 


Gift ] 
lection 
Pennan 





} 
— tions at 
| Canada 


All subsc 











prepaid, for sending only 2 


McCALL’S 







Gift 1163-M—Everybody goes to “The Movies.’’ Everybody has a “favorite” star. 
Everybody wants a picture of the ‘Movie Idols.” 
of this universal appeal of Motion Pictures to all ages, we have arranged this excep- 
Moving Picture Star Pennants are decidedly new and immensely pop- 
The pennants are made of a good grade of felt, 
Size 8!/y inches long, 27% inches 


f this demand, because 


Each pennant has 


Lottie Pickford 
Ruth Stonehouse 
Clara Kimball Young 
Kathlyn Williams 

G. M. Anderson 


lrene Fenwic k 


Here are enough Moving Picture Pennants to decorate two stunning “Movie” Sofa Cushions, or they can be used to 
make a unique wall hanging, chair covers and couch covers, in attractive and original designs. 





SPECIAL OFFER 

163-M—This complete col- 
of 24 Moving Picture Star 
ts described above, GIVEN, 
yearly 
MAGAZINE - subscrip- 
50 cents each (75c a year in 
and duty extra on gift). 


? 


Price in U. S., with McCALL’S one 
year, only 75 cents. 


riptions to count toward this very 


special offer must be sent direct to The 
McCall Company, 236 to 246 West 37th St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Send Money Order. 






























Children 


Six year old Marlen Ohman, 
Deming, New Mexico, came to 
the McLain Sanitarium, Nov. 25, 
1913, with a deformed foot and 
limb as a result of Infantile Par 
alysis, Deformities of the limbs, 
spine and body frequently occur 
from the same cause. What may 
be accomplished in such cases at 


this Institution is shown in the > 


pictures and the mother's letter which follows 


“All our friends think it simply wonderful that Marien's 
foot and leg are perfectly straight, and that he has such 
good use of it. How thankful I am that! learned of 
your Sanitarium and its wonderful results before it was 
too late. I wishevery mother who has a crippled child 
could know of your Sanitarium and its great work— 
and be persuaded to take her child there.” 

MRS. CHARLES OHMAN. 
Box 216, Deming, New Mexico. 
The McLain Sanitarium is a 
thoroughly equipped private In 
stitution devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of Club Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Dis 
eases and Deformities, Hip Dis 
ease, Diseases of the Joints, Bow 
Legs, Knock Knees, Wry Neck, 
especially as found in children 
and young adults. Our book, 
** Deformities and Paralysis ’’— 
also “Book of References’ con 
taining testimonials, sent free. 














The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
944 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo 










Born Babies 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE BOOKS 





















Should Be Kept Warm With 
Non-Nettlée White Flannels 


Teaseled Flanne!s cause irritation and 


suffering Non-Nettle Flannels are 
made soft, smooth and long wearing 
without the ruinous teaseling process 
Therefore . irritating nettles, no 


Nurses LAWNS 


weakening of yarn, and no disappoint- 
ment after washing We sell direct to 
mothers, Beware of substitutes and 
imitations Non-Nettle” is stamped 
every half yard on selvage. WE 00 ROT 
SELL TO DEALERS. 

Send for Free Sample Case 
and receive sample books as Hilustra- 
ted Also catalowue showing 50 styles 
of white Embroidered Flannels, In- 
fants’ Outfite (35.00 up), Separate Gar 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, 
Bassinettes and hundreds of necessary 
articles for expectant mothers and the 
new baby. Mo advertising on wrapper. For 25 
cents we will include a complete set of 
modern Paper Patterns for babv’'s first 
wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if 
bought separately 

Write at once or save this advertisement 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO 
342 Summit Street Toledo, Ohio 


Sole Distributors Non-Nettle White Flannels 














POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRE SH 
PURE-SWEET-WHOLESOME 


“ce MEN 99 If you desire serenity, 
MESSA health, beauty, lovely 
surroundings, prosperity, happy home; read this book. Postpaid 


with high class toilet article for 13 two-cent stamps. Address: 


ELIZABETH KING, 50H, Station F, NEW YORK CITY. 


MONEY IN POULTRY AND SQUABS 


Foy Big Book tells how to make money felsing them, ) encye 
dia of poultry information by eo man who KNOWS, Mailed Free. 
est prices on fowls and eags. F. Foy, iiox 14,Clinton, towa. 











[Continued 


many other items. These same business 


persons, seeking board, naturally do not 
| like to pay out much more than they did 


at home, and as they furnish the major 





part of the custom, the boarding-house 
keeper tries to shave down her charges t 
meet their unfair ideas or their painfully 
slender pay-envelopes. If she has in- 
vested capital in furniture or kitchen 


wu 


equipment, loss of interest on this money 
should be added to all of the foregoing, 


and something for the use of the bath- 
!room and the common parlor. The total 
represents mere ly what the boarder should 
pay to meet the « xpenses he or she causes. 


[he proprietor should add to this or not, 
as she chooses or as she thinks wise, the 
salary she should get for her own ser- 
vices, after her living expenses have been 
deducted. Many boarding-house keepers, 
however, do not believe that the tyne of 
patrons they are able to get could afford 
to pay this extra amount and so consider 
that they are being adequately paid by 
getting their living. One, woman ex- 
plained the situation to me iffthis way 
“If I go out to work, the most I can 
learn will barely pay for food and a home 
in a poor quarter of the city; it will not 
pay for a nurse to care for my children 
and will expose them to the dangers of a 
miserable neighborhood. If I take a large 
house in a better part of town and merely 
let the extra rooms, I can pay my rent; if 
1 provide meals, also, I can stretch the 





board-money so as to give all of us our 
food. I may work as hard or even harder 
than I would in a business away from 
home, but I am at home with my children. 
It is worth it.” 

Thousands of women, widows, or 
wives of invalid or incompetent men, are 
keeping boarders in this way. From the 
point of view of the high-class house, 
they can, by no possibility, achieve a 
salary for themselves; but if they slaved 
at any business within their capabilities, 
they would have nothing above mere food 
and shelter, and they would live in a 
poorer district on less nourishing food. 
The boarding-house keeper who cannot 
pay herself any cash salary for her labors 
must count that she has earned board, 
charged at least at her lowest rate, for 
herself and her family. If she has a family 
of five, and six dollars a week is her 
minimum price, she is earning the thirty 
dollars a week it would cost to keep the 
five as well elsewhere. Profit is not al- 
ways to be reckoned in cash. 

Where a family has sufficient income 
to pay for its own food, renting rooms 
without meals is the easiest and most 
profitable form of taking “paying guests.” 
A young couple who could only afford to 
rent a twenty-five-dollar city flat were 
| filled with a longing for a home of their 
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DOES TAKING BOARDERS PAY? 


own. Fifty dollars a month would meet 
the necessary payments on a house they 
liked. _By letting three of their rooms 
they were able to make twenty-seven dol- 
lars and still have the comfort and free- 
com of their larger quarters. 

In another case, a woman who had 
three children was determined to live in 
a good street. The two older girls were 
in a high-school and she wanted them to 
have a home so attractive they would 
bring their friends to it. Her husband's 
salary would have meant quarters so 
cramped and existence so filled with 
scrimping and drudgery that the girls 
could not have had any opportunity for 
legitimate good times. The mother took 
a four-story city house, paying seventy 
dollars a month rent, and kept the kitchen 
and basement dining-room, parlor and 
back parlor for herself, also the maid’s 
room and large back room on the top 
floor. The back parlor she used for her- 
self, her husband, and youngest child 
he two older girls were sent up-stairs 
he second floor brought forty-five dol 
lars a month, the third floor thirty-five 
dollars a month and the top story front 
room, twelve dollars, making a surplus 
over her rent sufficient to pay for her 
fuel, laundry, and extra weekly cleaning, 
for which a charwoman was hired. As 
her husband’s salary was sufficient, with 


7 


the rent item thus eliminated from it, to 
furnish a maid—necessary in so large a 
house—and as she did all her own sew- 
ing for herself and the three girls, she 
was able to keep her family nicely dressed 
and have an attractive home for all to 
enjoy. 

For another one of my friends a 
boarding-house proved a most happy in- 
spiration. At fifty-three her husband was 
set adrift by his firm, which was “cutting 
down expenses” and discarding the mid- 
dle-aged men first. The best position he 
could finally secure offered him fifteen 
dollars a week. Something had to be done 
immediately. Instead of huddling her 
family together in miserable city rooms, 
and taking her three daughters from 
school and putting them to work, this 
woman looked about and discovered, for 
thirty dollars a month, a roomy country 
house on the top of a glorious hill, near a 
thriving agricultural college. It was an 
hour’s ride from the city for her husband. 
Lamps were necessary, and sometimes the 
windmill failed, leaving them dependent 
on the pump; but the house had a fur- 
nace, two bathrooms, and seven sleeping 
chambers. After disposing her family in 
the most comfortable of these, she took 
four college boys to board. They were 
farm youths, not demanding a great deal, 
but unwilling to pay much. However, 

[Concluded on page 81] 
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DOES TAKING BOARDERS 
PAY? 


[Continued from page 80] 


two at five dollars, one at six dollars, and 
ne at seven dollars, afforded her twenty-| 
three dollars a week, which was more 
than enough to set a bountiful table for 
nine of them. One daughter stayed at 
home, partly to help the mother and part- 
] 


y to take the women’s course in the agri- —To Ward Off Children’ s ae and Colds 


cultural college, where she expected 


| 
| 


eventually to qualify as an agricultural do- a ee ~ . saved - a ap Ad me label pe Se p- | VA , 

eer~edneweg teacher. , Note the Rubens Shirt, double thick _ Sed d & — Reg. U.S foe 
Success in these three instances de- front—a _ millior i P 

pended largely on good judgment in the Rubens Union or ildren R _ s Shi t 

choosing a location. Many a failure may | omnes ee u ens ir os 

be traced to the taking of a house on the They would nev nk now of ri For Infants. Also Union Suits for Children 


. . . } ' lrer ithor 
wrong side of the town vr one too tar) children without 


from the business district. Young men| It is made withou 
employed in cities away from home want} 7 open 
“| r t 


rooms both with and without board, but | 


Rubens Shirts 


th Made 


they want to be near the active part of | nient. one on your bal 

town; if possible, to walk to and from | nion suits, made with only two 
business, and to be free to have a good 
time in the evenings. In spring and sum- 
mer, a suburban boarding-place near a} 
country club, good walking and bicycling | — — _ : aan — 


roads or out-of-door amusements, such as 
tennis, golf, canoeing, will command |} LIGHTS WHOLE ROOM 
steady patrons. Young men are the most | i , BEATS ELECTRIC OR GASOLINE 
desirable tenants, since they are out so : Charces Prepaid 
much and have little time for petty fault- | 10 DAYS ito Send No Money 
finding. A landlady who will look after : 
laundry, provide ash-trays and ice-water, | 
and not attempt to reform her young men 
will always be popular with them. In the| 
neighborhood of a Y. M. C. A. or college, 
well-recommended boarding-house al- | 


pictures, ‘ 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 2 N. Market ech CHICAGO 


































We don't ask you to pay a cent until you have used this won- 
derful modern light in your own home ten days—we even pay 
tzansportation charges. You may return it at our expense 
if no pertestiy satisfied after putting it to every possible test 
for 10 lOnlen You can’t possibly lose a cent We want to prove 
to you t — it makes an ordinary oil lamp look like a candle; beats 

electric, gasoline or acetylene, Lights and is put out like oid 

oil lamp. Tests by Government and 33 leading v “re rsities show it 

common coal oil, and gives more 

Burns 50 Hours on One Gallon than twice as much tent as the 

best round wick open flame lam No odor, smoke or noise; simple, 
clean, no ure, won A ex ~-7y Several million people already 
enjoying this powerful. y ‘light, nearest to sunlight. Guaranteed. 


Men Make $50 to $300 Per Month 


with Rigs or Autos delivering the ALADDIN on our easy trial plan 
No previous experience necessary. Practically every farm home and small 




























“ ay Ss prospers 


Editor’s Note.—Ilf you are interested | 
in. economical boarding-house menus, and 
will send a stamped, self-addressed en- 


; town home will buy after tr One farmer who had never sold anything : 
rar lope, we will be glad to mail you an ad- Won Ai his life before writes: ‘I sold lamps the first seven days.’’ Another says | 
4s ae dave’ enhick has GOLD I disposed of 37 lamps out of 31 calls Thousands who are coining poner 
ditional seven-¢ ays menu wich 1as MEDAL endorse the Aladdin just as strongly. NO MONEY REQUIRED. We furnie 


capital toreliable men to get started. Ask for our distributor's plan, and learn how 
to make big money in unoccupied territor Sample sent for 10 Days’ Free Triat. 
We want one user in each toeality to w we can refer customers. Be the first 
and get our special introductory offer under which you get your own lamp free 
for showing it to a few neighbors and sending in their orders. Write quick 
for 10 DAY ABSOLUTELY FREE TRIAL. Address nearest office 


L MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 357 Aladdin Building 
DIRECTIONS FOR CUT-OUT a a err 


Hiss FREE New Way to 
5 Learn MUSIC 


Costs But 2 Cents a Day 


ij cen served at a cost of three dollars a at World’s 
person. Exposition 
San 
























FTER cutting out back and front of 
the Duchess, run a strip of paste, one- 
fourth of an inch wide, along the edge of 
the wrong side of her front. Do not paste 
along the bottom edge—A to B. Press 
front and back together. When dry, fold 
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Fact ry Prices 








her feet forward, and her train back along S - : 
° y - ° , 4 e tear you In your own home to ay by note, Piano, 
dotted line. Now puff her out by running eeoass Organ, V , Guitar, Banjo, Comet, Sight Singing, Man- 
: ee juars S , ree’ Vite 
your finger up the center, slip her over Years. Se d . iver a oe L nee Free Tuition Off . ade 
- “ . . day for adverti g purposes entitles y to lessons and lectures 
mother’s silver thimble, and the Duchess Catal showing lars ire W y ask you to pay for sheet music used, which 
. ortment t bs averages about 12 cents a wee extras. 2 L 
will stand in a truly stately manner. — ° died tendentes coaatie toes ane of? t Snecial 


No Ob cnesthee. 


ow s for begineers and ad- 
Free Bookk vanced pupils. “Music Lessons 

HOOSIER STOVE CO. ge a a 
208 State St., Marion, Ind. Contains page after page of le ters from students who have 
me expert players ‘nd postal today—U. S. School 
of f Mu . Dept 118, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


top edges coincide and so that F on one| pa ann etindiiitie 
part comes near F on other part. E on AGENTS—STEADY INCOME sis SONGWEITED “WEY T9.P VESESS 


front part should be almost exactly over | im each locality. Factory to consumer. Big profits, honest Congaine the REAL FACTS. We revise poems, compose and arrange 


Paste head-dress together along outer| 
edges only. Cto Dis top of front of head- 
dress. Paste two parts together so that! 



















z goods. Whole or spare time. Credit given. Send for particu- | mus re copyright and fa vilitate free publication or outrigh 
E on back part lars. FREEPORT MFG. CO., 26 Mam St., Brooklyn, N. Y. | Sf ART Rl RicHt Send us your work to-day for FREE Examination 
KNICKERBOCKER SruDios, [42 Galery TuzaTas BupG.. New Yous 
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Look For The Name “Belding’s” 


when you buy Silks for Linings, Petti- 
coats, Dresses, etc. It is woven into 
the selvedge. This is your guarantee of 
Style and Quality Silks. 


BELDING’S 
a SILK FABRICS 


are full yard wide and retail for $1.00, 
$1.25 and $1.50 per yard. 

The Belding Guarantee Tag or Label 
is attached to ready-to-wear garments 
lined or made of Belding’s Silks. Look 
for it. 


Belding Bros.& Co, 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati 
San Francisco St. Paul Baltimor« 
Also Manufacturers of Belding’s Sewing Silks 
and Belding’s Embroidery Silks 





Make Money 
Worlds Star 
Way 





. 
World's Star Way has been a path of peace 
and plenty for thousands of women, $10 to 
$50 a week is easily made by our representa- 
tives, who are welcome in the best of homes. 
No experience needed. 


World's Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear are 
known everywhe e. Our advertising makes sales easy 
the quality holds the trade. Prompt deliveries and pr: 


tected territory. Free book tells all about it—write 


Whenever you see this star—remember it leads 


























| Spasmodic Croup, 
~ Asthma, SoreThroat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 


Colds, Catarrh. 


Don’t fall to use Cresolene for the distressing, and 
often fatal, affections for which it is recommended 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Wh - 
ing Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once 

It is a boon to sufferers from asthma, 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every breath akes breathing easy. soothes the sove 
throat, and stops the cough, assuring restful nighis 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in 
the treatment of Diphtheria 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 35 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by Druggists 
TryCresolene AntisepticThroat Tablets for the irritated throat, 


composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
They can'tharm you. Of your druggist or from us, 10c in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Bulidiag, Montreal, Canada 
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THE CHRISTMAS-TREE 


FIRE DANGER 
By AGNES ATHOL 


ae mother ought to exercise the 
greatest watchfulness during the 
days immediately following Christ- 
mas. Many families have realized the 
danger of lighted candles on the Christ- 
mas tree, and have either substituted a 
system of little electric bulbs, or omitted 
the illumination altogether. But there is 
a period of lassitude and relaxation of 
discipline after the turkey is eaten and all 
the presents are unwrapped 
Children romp about, naturally feeling 
that vacation days are a time of privilege; 
and orders usually carried out at anothet 
time may meet now with scant attention 
The house is by no means as tidy as usual 
Presents made of inflammable material 
lie scattered about, to be displayed to visit- 
ors, and those same visitors tend to make 
ithe housewife forget to look out for the 
| little things — wrong which ordinarily 


would be noticed and corrected. 

Papers from gif 
| bish, are apt to accumu- 
| late in quantity, trash- 
| baskets to become over- 
loaded. The usual daily 
hastily gone 
over or left undone, 
and it is a common ac- 
|cident for the man of 
the house to drop a 
glowing match into a 
| packed waste - basket. 
With ready-made kin- 
dling on every side, there is likely to be an 
unmanageable blaze, particularly if this 
happens near the dried Christmas - tree 
branches or the decorative holly. 

If there is holly on the chandelier, the 
mere act of lighting the gas may precipi- 
|tate a burst of flame. The tree itself soon 
becomes dry and brittle, and even when 
ithe candles have been carefully super- 
| vised on Christmas Day, a child or ser- 
vant may experiment with them disas- 
trously, later, when the danger of fire is 
greater and the mother is occupied in 
some other part of the house 





OTTON batting, and all the inflam- 


Santa Claus, is to be unconditionally con- 
demned. The record of Christmas fire 
disasters shows the great majority trace- 
able to some form of costumed entertain- 
ment, with flimsy trimmings that caught 
fire. Every year our hospitals receive piti 
ful cases of frightful burns, all because 
of lack of judgment and proper precau- 
tion at the Christmas season. At best, the 
material loss is considerable, even when 
no one is hurt, and many insurance poli- 
cies are invalidated by the risks that are 
knowingly taken, so that there is no com- 
pensation whatever. Keep a watchful eye 





out, therefore, for the Christmas danger. 


t-boxes, and other rub- | 


mable apparel of the traditional | 





McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


WITHOUT 
YOURS SS ney 
French Ivory Manicure Set 


GIVEN for only 4 MeCALL subscriptions 











Gift 1153-M 


Gift 1153-M—The daintiest set you ever saw Genuir 
| French Ivory Tray, 5x7% inches, with rich purple velvet 
holder containing 4X¥-inch Cuticle Knife, 54-inch File and 
64-inch Buttonhook, ail handles of solid pure Frenc! 
Ivory, also nickel-plate Cuticle Scissors, GIVEN, pre 
paid, for only 4 yearly MeCALL’S MAGAZINE subseri; 
tions at 50c each (75c in Canada) 
| Gift 1153-A—Same set without Velvet Pad for only 
McCALL subscriptions at 50c each (75c in Canada). Send 
Money Order 


THE McCALL COMPANY 
236-246 West 37th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Sunshine Lamp FP EE 
300 Candle Power TRIAL 


Try it in Your Own Home 
Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches. A child can carry it. 
Makes its light from common gasoline. 
No wick. No chimney. Absolutely SAFE. 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in ae | a, to 
whom we can refer new cus ake 
advantage of our SPECIAL ri RE E TRIAL 
"FER. Write today. AGENTS WANTED. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP Co. 
655 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
I make myself _ after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums, I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
able. No one seesthem. Write 
me and I will tel) you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 
I make myself hear. Address 
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Medicated Ear Drum 

Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 

GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
3 Adele ide St., Detroit, Mich. 





Biggest 
>» AL 
Put Hatches 


| OF vi lese! ; 
2 a gallon of 
Oil oil in X-Ray Tank, 
light the lamp and the 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 
| does the rest. Duplex central heating 





plant means no cold corners—even, mild b 
thetime. Send for freebook 25. Ex 
prepaid to practically al! points. 
| Beira THE X-RAY INCUBATOR CO, 
Des ta. 


| Ee 


OSES £% NEW CASTLE 


is the title of the greatest book on the culture of roses 
and other plants ever published; gives expert expe 
rience of a lifetime free. Exquisitely illustrated in 
natural colors; offers and tells how to grow America's 
most famous collection of high-grade own-root ros 
plants. This beautiful book. FREE. Write 


) HELLER BROS. CO., Box 113, New Castle, Ind 











How to Play Piano or Organ }7.02° 


A Detroit musician has invented a new method by which 
any little child or grown person can learn to play in one 
| hourin theirown home. Three sheets will be sent abso- 
lutely free to any person addressing a postal card to A. 
& Keller, 11 117. E Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. 


» LEARN TO EARN 


Learn ladies’, children’s hairdressing (incl. 
marcel waving), eomplexion improvement, 
| manicurin etc., by home correspondence 
| quteee, casi. Many women, all ages, are earn- 





ing to $50 weekly. Book, 100 pages, FREE. 
BETA KING, 59 A, Station F, New York City, 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S BUSINESS 


[Continued from page 60) 


The ornate counterpane is a thing of 
the past. The people who used to use 
lace and net spreads, over pink and blue 
linings, are satisfying their desire for col- 
or with cretonne, often matching other 
decorations in the room; or they buy red 
and-white or blue-and-white Marseilles 
spreads, which are durable and _ bright 
leoking. The hospital spread of so-called 
dimity—really a sort of seersucker—I 
like the best of all. It is light, easily 
handled in laundering, and quite inexpen- 
sive. It comes in different widths. 

Towels are of as many varieties as ap- 
ples. From the large, heavy Turkish 
towel, down to the tiny one for guests, 
cne must have a few of each. For practi- 
cal use, a small bath towel, about fifteen 


by twenty-four inches, will be found ex- 


cellent, as it will stand much boiling and | 


bought 
these for from a dollar and twenty cents 
to two dollars a dozen. Good huckaback 
towels are always popular; for damask, | 
or damask-bordered huckaback, one must 
pay more—the minimum being about fifty 
cents a towel. Narrow damask a 
lor guest towels comes by the yard, as 


never need to be ironed. I have 


well as in finished units of design 


ASH-CLOTHS bought by the dozen 

cost much less than when bought 
singly. Nothing, however, is nicer than a 
hand-knit face-cloth. A cross-stitch initial 
in dainty colors takes but a few moments 
to work, and adds to the charm of your 
bath-room appointments. The bath-mat 
of Turkish toweling should be 
heavy. Have you ever tried substituting 


extra | 





| 





A little Hinds Cream used every day makes a wonderful 
difference. 


Through Coming Years 


You Can Keep Your Complexion 
Winter and Summer 


Attractive,— 


It will keep the skin smooth, clear and 


tured, regardless of climate or outdoor exposure. 


Hinds Cream 


is so easy and delightful to use—so sure in its results. It 
thoroughly cleanses the pores—invigorates the tissue—soothes 


and softens sore, irritated skin. 


Applied gently morning and night, also before and after 
going out in the cold, Hinds Cream prevents roughness, chapping 
and windburn—promotes a fair, fresh, girlish complexion that 


defies weather conditions. 


Selling everywhere, or 
in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold 


Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every town who will 
gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting to substitute. 


A. S. HINDS, 217 West dewnaps Portland, Maine 


y 
fragt 


Let us send you booklet and liberal 
samples. Enclose 2c for postage. 


stpaid by us on receipt of price. 
Cream in tubes, 25c 


id try HINDS Honey \ Cre SOAP Higt 


nt peng ha. : l and I Cake posts 


Hinds Cream 


fine tex- 
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for it the cork bath-mat, or the little rag | 


rugs that can be sent to the laundry? 

In the kitchen, the dish-towels have an 
uncomfortable way of wearing out from 
many rinsings. I have two ways of com- 
bating this wear and tear. One is the use 
of a drain basket, and the other a regular 
system of rotating the towels, three at a 
time. It is worth while to pay a trifle 
more for pure-linen dish towels, both in 
the crash and the glass toweling. Cotton 
mixtures do not absorb moisture well. 
The wet-finger test will indicate plainly 
which you are buying. A roller towel in 
the kitchen is a menace to health. Provide 
a roll of paper toweling for general use. 
A very good kind costs only seventeen 
cents for one hundred and fifty towels. 

Under the head of household linen do 
not forget to include the bureau scarfs, 
fancy table-squares, washable table-covers, | 
curtains, and hangings, which cannot be 
considered furniture or upholstery. The 
fact that most of these are made, rather | 
than bought, must not obscure the need | 
for investment in materials. Look for in- | 
teresting fabrics for these purposes, such 


as are continually being advertised. 
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* McCall Publications i 


Which Serve Millions of Families 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


McCALL BOOK OF FASHIONS 











e 


Devoted to styles, stories, fancy needlework, 
home dressmaking, housekeeping—everything 
that interests women. A home favorite and 
a recognized fashion authority for 45 years. 
Issued monthly, 5c per copy, 50c per year. 
Canadian subscription price, 7 5c. 


Exclusive Fashions and Fashions Exclusively. 
Issued quarterly. Winter edition ready Nov. 
5; Spring, Feb. 5; Summer, May 5; Fall. 

















FREE — For a 2c Stam; 


, 


LOVERS OF FANCY WORK 


Aug. 5. 20c per copy, including choice - You wen t This Book—In our new 40-page McCa 
any McCall Pattern free. By mail, 30c np te te oe Bh a ey Fe A. val 
copy, $1.20 per year in U.S. Canada, the Popular Embroidery stitches, and short articles on 
per copy; by mail, 35c per Bt Tatting, Crochet and Cross-Stitch, which are now especially 
year. por r FREE tor a 2c sta \ mailing Not 
carried by stores Address, ‘Fan ~» We wt Dest are of 
® The McCall Compa 236-246 W th St., N.Y. Cit N.Y 
McCALL’S EMBROIDERY and ‘ moans . ve 
(® 


NEEDLEWORK BOOK 


McCALL’S READY REFERENCE 
PATTERN CATALOGUE 


McCALL FASHION SHEET 


These Publications may 4 obtained from the near 
est McCall Pattern Age 
McCALL COMPANY, 336. 246 West 37th St, 
New York City, N 


Issued every six months; | 5c per copy, inclu- 
ding choice of any McCall Kaumagraph 
Transfer Pattern free. Contains as many 
ty designs and as much information for 
vers of fancy needlework as a whole year's 
subscription to the supe needlework maga- 
zines. By mail, Canada, 


copy. 
20c per copy; by = SS. 


Issued every six months—free at any McCall 
Pattern Agency. Sent prepaid fora 2c stamp. 


Illustrating all the new styles each month—free 

at any McCall Pattern Agency. By mail, 

Ze per copy, 24c per year. w= Sy 
33 for 
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ad you money, why not pase 
friend the same pleasure yo 2 b ave hs ordering a subscripts 
A year's subscription to ‘Al L 8 MAGA AZINE makes an ide 


is! 
to McCALL Ss “MAGAZINE? 
in four colors (announcing the subsa« riptic mn gift as you will need 


We will mail you free on request « 


Agency. Orders to 


before February Ist ovember McC 





the past year; if it bas helped you to 


If you have enjoyed McCALL’'S the 
To Our Readers of the perplening problems of hus 


a of dress. of ente 
the gu« things on 


solve some 
rtaining; if it has 


Why not give some dear 


mn for her when you send in your own renewal’ 
val Gift at small cost. It is ideal because it adds 


that ‘ le tows h’’ and a- cause it_serves as a reminder of the giver the whole year through 
h to remember for Christmas, New Year's, Easter or for a Birthday with a 


* many attractive Gift Cards, 
or you may find it more conven) 


low many 
ear's subscription 
autifully printed 
ent to order your 


Gift Subscriptions at b0c (Canada, 7éc), and a Free Gift Card for each subscription through the MeCALL Pattern 
in with January must be mailed before January lat; t 
LL’S was exhausted 15 days before De scember issue was published 


Gift Subscription Bureau, THE McCALL COMPANY, 236-246 W. 37th St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 


» begin with February, must be mailed 
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Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to bulld New Business. A trial 
will make youour permanent customer. 
PRIZE COLLECTION #a@i*». 17 
worth bc; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth lie; 
_. Tomatoes, 11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 
7 splendid, worth 10c; Onlon, 8 best varieties, 
worth lic; 10 @pring Flowering Bulbs, 
worth 25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00, 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 
Write today; mention this paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and re. 
ceive this valuable collection of seeds 
postpaid, together with my big in- 
structive, beautifal Seed and Plant 
Book, tells all about Buckbee’s / 
**Puil of Life’ Seeds, Plants, etc. 


Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 5 Rockford, Il. 












1916 Nursery Catalog—America’s Authority 
END TODAY! PLANT EARLY! 


Seeds, Roses, Plants 


Shrubs, Trees, etc., fully described, beautifully illus- 
trated. No agents. Save money—buy direct 
from America's leading nurserymen. 
Hardy, Lake Erie grown stock, 7 kinds 
of soil, over 1200 acres, 48 greenhouses. 
Experts for 62 years. 25 bargain col- 
lections of choice Roses, Begonias, Can- 
nas, Bedding Plants, Shrubs, Vines, etc 
Hardy Perennials, Fruit Trees, Orna- 
mentals, Hedge, ete. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Low prices, 
how and when to plant, etc., all told in 
free catalog No. 2. Write today! 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Dept. 106, Painesville, Ohio 


























INSEE ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
routs ancl are absolutely the best for the 













amateur planter. Send tod our 

“New Guide to Rose C e”’ for 1916 
it's tree It isn’t a cata t's a pract I 
work on rose growing P 


) greenhouses 


livery guaranteed Est. 18 * 7¢ 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 132, West Grove, Pa. 


VICK’S.S2,.GUIDE 
For 67 years the leading authority For 


Now on Vegetable, Flower and Farm 
Ready Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. You need 1916 | 


it Send for free copy—today. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
3 Stone Street The Flower City 


GS GO BREEDS ysis, Powitr Book 
4g425 Pree—New 100-page 
: 22nd Annual Edition. Fine pure bred chick 
ens, ducks, geese and turkeys-— Northern 
raised, hardy, beautiful. Fowls, Eews and 
Incubators, low prices. America’s greatest 

. poultry farm. Write today for Free Book. 
R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 859, Mankato, Minn. 


MONEY IN POULTRY =: wv2 
AND S UABS healthy fowls. Gave our 
How. sau fowls x -—* p> Any Book Tale 
for eggs select best layers, plans for houses. FREE. 


_ Crescent Poultry Farms, Gar 26, Des Moines, tows 
130 -Egg Incubator and Brooder 


ight Paid {;*;..°' Both for $ 
pe oe 2 Hot water, double walls; 
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copper_tank --best construe- 
tion. Write for Free Catalog. 


qa) 
Wisconsin Incubator Co. Box 22 Racine, 9Wis, 


44-124 PAGE 
periodical, up 
to-date; tells 
all you want to know about care and man- 
agement of poultry for pleasure or profit. 
Four months for 10 cents. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE ~ Dept. 47, Syracuse, N.Y. 


\,... Trees — Plants—Vines 
}))} im small or large lots at wholesale 
ow rices. Catalog and Green’s Fruit 
ILLER’S ‘nc, GUID 
—all Raisi 


FREE. Green's ing ag | Co. 
63 Wall 8t., Rochester, N. ¥. 
Care, F . . 
Cures of Beat-Past = 
sess. t Straine—sen 
J. W. MULLER Sex 7 ; 
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OUR HOUSEKEEPING EXCHANGE 


Conducted by HELEN HOPKINS 


Mup Spotrs.—All traces o 
mud spots may be banished from 
garments, by rubbing the goods 
with a raw potato.—Mrs. L. L., 


| Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


DestroyING Fuites.—To de- 


| Stroy flies in the soil of a pot 
| plant, let the plant become very 


dry, then water it—for black 
flies using very hot lime water, 
and for white flies, white soap 
suds.—Mrs. H. L., McClellan- 
ville, South Carolina. 


Frozen Prres.—In order to 
draw the frost out of the ground 
and so thaw out pipes that have 
been frozen, we lay a heap of 
lime on the earth, set it slightly, 
and cover it with heavy, old 
blankets. The heat from the 
lime does the work.—G. A. S., 
Ottawa, Ohio. 


bt 
LeMON FoR FISHBONEs. 
When you swallow a fishbone, 
immediately suck a lemon, this 
will cause the fish bone to dis- 


| solve—Mrs. A. E. P., New Al 


bany, Indiana. 


WASHING Sprouts or SPIN 


| AcH.—If, in washing sprouts or 


spinach, a handful of salt is put 


|in the second water, all the sand 


from the greens will sink to the 
bottom of the pan, and the 
vegetables, when rinsed a third 


time, will be thoroughly clean. 


|J. K. C.,, Newark, New Jersey. 


INDELIBLE INK.—Equal parts 
of turpentine and ammonia will 
remove indelible ink when all 
else will fail. Saturate the gar- 
ment well, and let it soak, then 


|rinse it thoroughly in warm 


water.—Mrs. P. C. L., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


To Keep Ice Cream.—lIce 
cream can be kept hard for 
twenty-four hours, if it is placed 
in a paper cooking bag, and, the 
ends of the bag being folded 
over tightly to keep out the air, 
is put in the refrigerator, direct- 
ly on the ice.—S. C., Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


To Ser Corors.—Blue, pink, 
lavender, green, aniline red, and 
purple should be soaked in alum 
water, two ounces to the tub; 
gray, black, and dark blues in 
strong salt water. 





SALT FOR PERSPIRATION 
Stains.— To remove perspira- 
tion stains from your clothes, 
soak the garments in strong salt 
water before laundering them. 
E. N., Branson, Missouri. 


JupciInc MuSHROOMS, 
Sprinkle a little salt on the gills 
of mushrooms, to detect their 
goodness. If the gills turn 
black, the mushrooms are fit for 
food; and if yellow, the mush- 
rooms are poisonous.—M. M. C., 


Mt. Vernon, New York. 


To Restore FLANNEL.—When 
flannels have become hard and 
shrunken, they may be restored 
to their former softness by 
soaking them in gasoline.—C. L., 


Ulsterville, New York. 


To WHITEN STONE STEPS AND 
ConcrETE WaLkKs.—Add a pound 
of lime to a gallon of water, mix 
in a handful of salt, stir well, 
and scrub into the surface with 
an old broom or = scrubbing 
brush. When dry, the concrete 
will be as white as when new. 
L. N. G., Chattanooga, Tennes- 


see. 


Sour Mitk.—A great con- 
venience and time-saver is a 
separate card-index for receipts 
calling for sour milk, sour cream, 
or buttermilk. In this way, I am 
able to decide quickly how to 
utilize them for the day’s menu. 

M. M. B., Chicago, Illinois. 


To VARNISH Paper.—To 
varnish the paper back of the 
sink so it may be wiped with a 
damp cloth, coat with one ounce 
of gum arabic, three of glue, 
and a bar of soap, dissolved 
ina quart of water. This amount 
will coat a wide surface—L. L. 
T., Perry, Maine. 


Editor’s Note—If you have 
discovered how to do some one 
thing just a little bit better than 
your neighbor, let us hear about 
it. We pay a minimum of 
twenty-five cents for each avail- 
able contribution, and fifty cents 
for such as are one hundred 
words or more in length. Con- 
tributions copied from books or 
other publications cannot be ac- 
cepted. No manuscripts can be 
returned, but those not used and 
paid for will be destroyed. 
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Use the 


Mellins Food Method 
of 
Milk Modification 

Mellin’s Food has always represented the 
highest form of infant feeding. 

Mothers who study the care of their babies 
closely are using Mellin’s Food because they 
have found it to be best. ) 


Send today for a trial ‘= 
bottle of Mellin’s Food. 
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Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. = 
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Health SS 2 Defense 


To repulse the coffee invader’s attacks 
upon health, the sure defense is to use 


INSTANT POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 
ee res Wy: ee 
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